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President North Carolina Pine 





D. O. ANDERSON, MARION, SOUTH CAROLINA; 


Association 





D. O. Anderson, who has been chosen the executive head 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, has had an ex- 
tensive experience in the lumber industry in many sections 
of the country. Early in his lumber experience—in 1903— 
he became treasurer of the Virginia Lumber Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., a position that he retained when the Virginia Lum- 
ber Co. was taken over in 1906 by the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Lumber Co. At the same time he was treasurer of the 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railroad, and he retained that 
position until the road was sold to the Canadian Northern. 

In 1909 Mr. Anderson severed his connection with the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co. and went to British 
Columbia, where he organized the Otis-Staples Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Wycliffe, B. C. He was secretary 
and treasurer of that company until 1912, at which time he 
decided to investigate conditions in the southeastern part 
of the United States and went to Marion, S. C., where, 








Able Executive to Direct Association’s Work 


after careful study, he bought the plant of the South Caro- 
lina Lumber Co. For three years he operated this con- 
cern under the firm name of D. O. Anderson, and then, in 
1915, incorporated the present organization and styled it 
the Anderson Lumber Corporation, of which he is presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Mr. Anderson has always been a strong believer in as- 
sociated effort and while in British Columbia was prom- 
inently identified with the Mountain Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

In 1912 after locating in Marion, 8. C., he joined the 
North Carolina Pine Association and was made chairman 
of its advertising committee, a position that he has held 
continually since that time. He was elected a director 
of the association in 1913, and in 1914 and 1918 was 
elected vice president from South Carolina. 

(Continued on Page 64.) 
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California White 


Pine Lumber 


(The Wood that has no substitute ) 








is the wood welcomed by all car- 
penters and woodworkers, for its 
soft fibre lightens their work, is 
easy on their tools, and stays ‘‘put” 
when nailed into place. Its uni 
form quality and adaptability to 
varied uses makes it 


A Good Buy for 
Dealers and Factory Buyers 


Whether you need yard stock or factory lumber, you are justified in expecting 


us to be able to promptly fill your orders. 


well balanced. 





Manufacturers of 
Weed - Quality 
Sash and Doors 











Our stocks of lumber are always 


Weed Lumber Company 


Weed, California 




















Band Mill, 
. Tipler, Wis. 





Increase Your Profits 


By purchasing your Lumber 
from us 


We can save you money 


Write Us For Prices 


Before placing your orders 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Tipler-Grossman 
MWe Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin - Buch: ° e 
Green Bay, Building’ Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 























Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x _ 


Mail or wire us your inquir 


The Westport are —_— 


Lumber < <u> Lath 


Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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CLEVELAND ig becoming the Mecca of home build- 
ing missionaries, journeying thither to see how that 
city went about it to organize its campaign so ef- 
fectively. 


THE War DEPARTMENT will at once turn over 
some planes and planers to the Forest Service for 
experiments in forest fire patrol. We may now get 
rid of some of those steel lookout towers and 
hit wood substitutes another jolt. 


Wuy, OH WHy, does the national Government 
withhold statistical figures until they become fos- 
silized, not to say petrified? Lumber production 
for 1917, announced in April, 1919, is not the busi- 
ness man’s idea of current trade information. 


GEN. GOETHALS is credited with the remark in 
discussing wooden ships that ‘‘ All boards are long, 
narrow and rotten.’’ Bob Allen’s recent sugges- 
tion that this might be applied to some Govern- 
ment boards was an answer in kind after a well 
known Biblical formula. 

Hickory BARK infusion has long been used to 
give syrup a ‘‘maple flavor’’ and now a thrifty 
New York State man is feeding hickory sawdust to 
hogs to give a smoke cured flavor to the pork. 
We’ll be feeding fat pine sawdust to the hens next 
and getting eggs beurre noir. 

AFTER THE AIRPLANE has located a newly started 
forest fire a dirigible balloon comes along and lets 
down a ladder and a crew of blue shirted laborers 
with picks and shovels climbs down it and starts to 
fighting the fire. It sounds like a pipe dream, but 





it can’t be because they don’t allow smoking on 
board dirigibles as yet. This new helium gas is 
non-inflammable, it is true, but it is also pretty 
expensive as yet. 


J. W. JONES, manager of the Brown Land & 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., sent the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a letter strongly protesting against 
Government telephone rates which ended by say- 
ing, ‘‘ You are privileged to use this letter in any 
way you feel may assist in overcoming conditions 
mentioned.’’ It was printed in the Query & Com- 
ment department on March 22, and a Chicago judge 
has since declared the rate-making power on intra- 
state calls rests with the States and has issued an 
injunction against the Burleson tolls. Now that is 
out of the way, is there anything else our readers 
want taken care of? 


Knowing His Costs Best Protection 
for Manufacturer Against Loss 


Attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
direeted to a letter sent out by a concern offer- 
ing its services as a buyer of southern hardwoods 
at a fixed remuneration per thousand feet and hold- 
ing out as an inducement the fact that it knows 
the field thoroly and has the confidence of the mills 
and dealers and the further fact that it is in a posi- 
tion to work one mill against the other for the low 
price and for the buyer’s benefit. 

Discussing these statements, a prominent lum- 
berman says: ‘‘I don’t know that there is any 
law that prohibits a man from obtaining the con- 
fidence and acting as the agent of both buyer and 
seller. It seems to me, however, that this is abso- 
lutely contrary to well established business ethies.’’ 

This seems to be a case of ‘‘ working both ends 
against the middle,’’ but there is probably nothing 
illegal about it. If a man or a concern is shrewd 
enough to be able to work one seller against another 
in order to get the lowest price, and at the same 
time to get paid by both seller and buyer for doing 
it, no legal censure can attach to the practice. 

The best way for producers of lumber to avoid 
being pitted against one another in this sort of 
transaction is to adopt an accounting system that 
will show just what their product costs and then 
establish a sales policy calculated to produce a fair 
margin of profit. Actually knowing his costs, a 
manufacturer will be slow to sacrifice his product 
at less than cost, preferring to let his competitor 
have business that ean be secured only on the latter 
dubious basis. 


Wood Blocks Should Be Used 
in Road Building 


During 1919, according to conservative estimates, 
contracts for the construction of $600,000,000 worth 
of good roads will be let. The total value of con- 
tracts may exceed $1,000,000,000. The good roads 
campaign this year is more than a State campaign ; 
it is a national campaign, and it marks the begin- 
ning of the construction of good roads upon a most 
comprehensive scale. There was a time when the 
construction of steam railroads was the great con- 
struction effort of the day; now, however, the 
construction of good country roads promises to be 
the order of the day and exceed in magnitude and 
importance the building of steam railroads. 

A properly laid road of properly treated wood 
blocks makes the finest and most durable road 
possible. The interest of lumbermen, therefore, in 
the road construction program is much keener than 
it would be viewed simply from a national develop- 
ment standpoint. The action of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in agreeing to pay the 
difference between the cost of concrete and wood 
block paving on a stretch of road five miles in 
length on the Pacific Highway in Lane County, 
Oregon, is a well planned boost for wood blocks. 
The lead of this association can well be followed 
by other associations and by individual lumber- 
men or manufacturers of wood paving blocks. The 
construction of lengths of wood block roads in 





specific places thruout the country will certainly 
demonstrate their superiority over any other class 
of road construction, and will prove to the public 
that wood block roads should have a very important 
place in the national good roads construction. The 
best is none too good for the United States, and 
once the public realizes the quality of wood block 
roads the necessary price will be paid cheerfully. 
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Cubical Capacity Minima Unduly 
Prejudicial to Lumber 


That a system of cubical capacity minima, best 
suited to lading of small, compact units capable of 
close utilization of loading space, should be applied 
to a product entirely incapable of such stowage and 
to no other product was an absurdity commented 
upon by Pacific coast lumbermen in their opposition 
to this practice. Examiner George T. Bell in his 
report printed elsewhere in this issue comments 
upon that same point, and recommends that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. find that the 
application of these minima is unduly prejudicial 
to shippers in the territory where the practice 
applied. 

Examiner Bell further points out in his report 
that manufacturers in other territory can accept 
an order for a definite feetage of lumber and load 
it without trouble, while this is difficult under the 
minimum system because of the wide variance 
between cubical minimum capacity and lumber 
feetage capacity in the different types of cars and 
lack of knowledge of what kind of car can be 
secured or will be furnished. 

The report raises another interesting question. 
None of the respondent carriers entered appear- 
ance or filed briefs, and the counsel who entered 
appearance for the director general did so— 
—without assuming that any order should or could be 
issued against the director general in this particular 
case, but understanding that perhaps the commission 
will desire to make recommendations which the director 
general will desire to consider. 

The examiner points out that the cubical minima 
were established before the director general as- 
sumed control and he has not made any change in 
the system. It follows, he believes, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has full jurisdiction. 


From other contentions advanced on behalf of 
the director general it appears likely that there 
will be some clash over this question of jurisdiction. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, however, that 
in the final outcome it will be found, as in the 
telephone rates inaugurated by Postmaster Bur- 
leson, that an assumption of immunity from con- 
trol is being here asserted which is not actually 
possessed. If the Interstate Commerce Commission 


follows the recommendations of the examiner 
cubical minima as applied to lumber will become a 
thing of the past, and while Director General Hines 
may be chief mourner at the funeral he will be 


. without power to raise the dead. 


Dumping of Refuse in Freight 
Cars Should Be Stopped 


Shippers of lumber from all parts of the United 
States have for years had to contend with the ag- 
gravating problem of cleaning out freight cars be- 
fore loading lumber in them. Generally speaking, 
shippers have the lumber to fill a car ready to go 
into that car when it is spotted, and unless the 
loading goes forward promptly the shipping dock 
becomes so crowded that operations are seriously in- 
convenienced. Consequently in most cases the 
shippers set the loading crew to work to clean out 
the cars. This not only increases the cost of load- 
ing but sometimes causes such delay that demurrage 
charges accrue before the car is loaded. The quan- 
tity of refuse taken from freight cars varies from 
a wheelbarrow load to several wagon loads, and it 
must be disposed of quickly as it adds to the fire 
hazard of the milk if allowed to pile up. 

This refuse is sometimes left in the cars by 
those receiving goods, but not at all infrequently 
is placed there by companies as a cheap and easy 
way to dispose of rubbish. Complaints have been 
made, of course, from time to time to the railroads 
and just now the lumber manufacturers of the 
north Pacific coast are agitating the question. The 
railroads are reported as being eager to stop the 
practice of dumping refuse or leaving it in the 
freight car, but reply to protests from shippers that 
there is no law to stop this practice. If the rail- 
roads really are in earnest, it might be well to in- 
augurate a campaign among receivers of goods in 
car lots to clean up the cars. 

The campaign to secure capacity loading under 
the direction of the intensive loading committee 
of the Railroad Administration is securing good 
results and there is no reason why the same prin- 
ciples can not be applied to the refuse problem. 
Probably remedial legislation will be sought at the 
next session of Congress, and this legislation should 
have the support of all lumbermen. 


To Buy Today at Prevailing Prices 
Is Patriotic Duty 


To stop buying is to stop business, to block the 
wheels of industry and to aggravate the problem 
of unemployment. The fellow who will not buy 
need not hope to sell, for the person who would 
buy from him must first sell to him or to some 
other. 

The wheels of trade must be kept in mesh and 
motion and the channels of industry must be kept 
open if the health of the body politic is to be 
maintained. 

We speak of buying and selling in the aggre. 
gate and of buyers and sellers as in groups; but 
buying is an individual concern, ag is selling also, 
When we say that now is the time to buy we mean 
it is the time for the individual—every individual— 
to buy. 

And now is the time to buy—not largely nor ex- 
travagantly, in excess of immediate needs; but it 
is the time when every patriotic citizen should sup- 
ply his normal demands from day to day. It isa 
time when he should not put off until tomorrow to 
buy what he needs today. 

The only way to keep labor employed is to buy 
the products of labor, so that labor may continue 
to produce; and now is the time of all times when 
labor should be—indeed, must be—employed. Let 
no man be so shortsighted as to make a mistake 
about that. 

There is such a thing as the patriotism of peace 
as well as patriotism of war; and just now the pa- 
triotism of peace demands of every citizen that he 
shall do his part to put the nation back on a normal 
basis at the earliest possible moment. The best 
way to do that is to put his own business and his 
own household on that basis by buying what he 
needs now, today. 


ConDITIONS do change. A few years ago talk 
of a ‘‘lumber trust’’ was popular with newspaper 
editors and political demagogs. Now the Federal 
Trade Commission among other counts in its com- 
plaint against a mail order lumber concern says 
that it advertises ‘‘that the company does not be- 
long to a ‘trust,’ ’’ thereby imputing that the 
‘‘regular dealers’’ do belong to a trust. 





Government Again Attempts Industrial Regulation 


No more important, and at the same time dis- 
turbing, announcement has come out of Washing- 
ton in a long time than that emanating from 
there this week to the effect that another effort 
is to be made thru Governmental agencies to 
solve the problems of labor and industry and to 
foist upon the country arbitrary rules and re- 
strictions governing their relations. 

The country has witnessed the dismal failure 
of the Industrial Board, or so called Redfield 
committee, which endeavored to override the 
inexorable law of supply and demand and to 
force a revival of business by the unnatural 
method of inducing manufacturers to agree to 
sell their products at less than cost. The only 
results accomplished were effectually to bring 
to a halt a buying and building movement that 
had begun and to substitute for returning confi- 
dence a feeling of hesitant uncertainty. 

Now we are confronted with the proposal, 
emanating apparently from the Department of 
Labor, that the President call an immediate 
industrial conference or parliament ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of devising a constructive program which 
shall govern American industrial life.’? Further, 
it is proposed that the War Labor Board shall 
be continued, with full war authority, as a final 
court of industrial justice during the readjust- 
ment period. 

* * * 

While the country was at war business men, 
leaders of industry, all employers of labor, in a 
spirit of patriotism and a determination to throw 
every ounce of energy into the one great task 
of winning the war submitted to arbitrary de- 
mands of labor and accepted without demur the 
rulings of the War Labor Board, which almost 
universally were in favor of the demands of 
labor; but the war has ended, the reconstruction 
period is at hand; the tremendous war bills are 
yet to be paid; industry must be placed on a 
normal basis without a handicap that will spell 


its ruin, and the time has come when paternalism 
and governmental control should be thrown into 
the discard and industry be permitted to function 
normally. 

That labor’s condition has been tremendously 
improved as a result of the war is certain. 

It is just as certain that there is no desire or 
inclination of employers to take from labor any 
advantage it has gained. 

Certainly this is true of the lumber industry, 
in which, indeed, there is a growing sentiment 
that living and working conditions of labor must 
be placed on a higher plane. 

But industry will look askance upon and ‘‘ view 
with alarm’’ any effort of the Government, thru 
the Department of Labor or any other depart- 
ment, to extend its control over the relations 
between employer and employee—and this feel- 
ing is solely the result of its experience up to 
this time with that kind of control or supervision. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that busi- 
ness men generally would welcome an opportu- 
nity to confer with the President on matters 
affecting the public welfare, but, unfortunately, 
the chief executive has not up to this time shown 
any particular desire to consult with or take into 
his confidence representatives of business and 
industry. 

Practically all advance tips that have come 
out of Washington regarding industrial oppor- 
tunities have come from the Department of 
Labor. They have not come from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, where they rightfully should 
originate and from which source also some 
indication should come that the business man of 
this country will be given some consideration in 
determining governmental policies and the regu- 
lations that would be helpful to business, thereby 
giving to labor an opportunity for employment. 

We have heard a good deal about patriotism in 
the last two years. Every one wanted to be 


patriotic, and it can truthfully be said that no 





men were more patriotic than the business men 
of this country. They not only subscribed liber- 
ally to the loans and to all the agencies tending 
to relieve the horrers of war, and gave their 
technical men, but they kept their plants going 
and met their contracts like men, regardless of 
the fact that the increasing cost of labor cut 
into their profits to such an extent that many 
businesses were conducted at an actual loss, 

In the readjustment brought about by war 
conditions, in the raising of prices, and the ery 
of profiteering by the daily press, it has been 
found that the business man has not been guilty, 
to any extent, of profiteering. He has endeavored 
to hold prices steady, in order that business 
might be continued, that his plant might run, 
give employment and make it possible for him 
to respond to the urgent appeals that come to 
him from every direction in every mail. 

+ * * 

In the numerous conferences held at Washing- 
ton it has appeared to many business men that 
the main object sought by the department heads 
was to crowd down prices and to insist that each 
manufacturer and merchant must lower his price 
on his product, regardless of what it cost and 
regardless of the profit that is so essential to 
keep an industry going. The business man has 
not felt comfortable in the atmosphere at Wash- 
ington. He. has not been made to feel that he 
was a welcome visitor at his own capital. On 
the contrary, he has been made to feel that 
unless he met the Government’s demand issued 
to him by some official unacquainted with the 
particular industry which was then under con- 
sideration the Government would step in and run 
his plant and do as it chose, regardless of his 
welfare. He has been made to feel that at every 
turn in the road he must give up not only his 
methods of doing business found useful in the 
past but adopt new methods dictated to him by 
these same unknown, unskilled department heads 
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with indigestible ideas, and he has come away 
from Washington with the feeling that if he had 
been @ laboring man his reception would have 
peen entirely different. The union man going 
to Washington has met a most cordial reception. 
He has made practically no demands that have 
not been acceded to. 
* ~ 

The manufacturer and the merchant have had 
no fight with labor. They did not desire it. On 
the contrary, the most friendly spirit has been 
shown by the manufacturer to labor. There 
has been no effort on his part to reduce wages, 
nor any evidence of being arbitrary. But the 
time has come when labor and capital should 
work out their problems on the basis of supply 
and demand. Let the market take its course. 
We all fought and worked to make a decent 
world in which to live, and the conditions of 
that decent world must be of ‘‘live and let live.’’ 

The administration at Washington has appar- 
ently acted on the theory that labor is to be 
considered only and that the employer is an 
incident in the program. Capital is only the 
result of labor, and the manufacturer who has 
capital is interested in seeing that it is properly 
protected and conserved with a fair rate of in- 
come—a rate that is normal and in harmony 
with the prevailing rate for money and, in addi- 
tion to that, a fair return for the risk involved. 
This is the proposal and plan of many of the 
largest industrial concerns in our country. Any 
statement coming out of Washington that does 
not take recognition of the fact that capital is 
to have as much of an interest and protection 
in the matter of adjustment as does labor has 
omitted from its program the necessary thing 





that will make it a success. The attempt of the 
Government to work only for one side of the 
partnership is doomed sooner or later to failure 
and to bring the country to a place where it will 
have to make a decision, and that decision may 
occasion considerable jarring, not only of the 
men who are now in office but of parties political, 
economical and others, who have so far forgotten 
the American principle of fair play and equal 
justice that they can only see one side of the 
great economic principle that adjusts the life of 
all—every man and woman in the world at large. 

The time has come for the business man to 
take a stand and not to be slow about it. The 
war, actual fighting, is over. The anxiety and 
the uneasiness in the business man’s mind are 
not over. The readjustment in many plants and 
factories has not yet taken place. The manu- 
facturer is eager to codperate in any proper move- 
ment for the general good, but he is also coming 
to the conclusions that the time has come for 
him to take definite action and that no longer 
can he pay any attention to pronouncements 
coming out of Washington that do not take proper 
recognition—in the invitation, in the making up 
of committees, in the study of the problem and 
in its disecussion—of the business man. 

There is much concern thruout the country 
regarding our obligations to the railroads, and 
at the same time there is a feeling by the public 
that the railroads should give a service that will 
be helpful to business. The people are not going 
to be satisfied with the character of the service 
that is now rendered. 

The transportation problem is one that will 
have to be given early attention, if business is 
to be enlarged. That is one more reason why 








business should be consulted in any program that 
has to do with industrial development. Men who 
have had experience in railroading should be 
called into the conference and shippers who use 
the roads also should be there, and out of the 
experiences of these operators and users should 
come some plan that would make for the better- 
ment not only of the service but of the properties 
themselves. 
* * * 

Business men of experience should be con- 
sulted to the extent that our national obligations 
should be extended into the future, covering such 
periods of time as are in harmony with our 
ig to pay without crippling our industrial 
ife. 

How much ean be paid in each year? That is 
the question, but that question can not be an- 
swered satisfactorily until a budget system is 
adopted covering the needs of the Government 
for a period of three to five years. This will 
require a comprehensive plan the development of 
which should have the benefit of the experience 
of men of large affairs. 

Therefore business should demand that at any 
conference held at Washington under Govern- 
ment auspices for the promotion of better rela- 
tions between labor and industry there should be 
a fair hearing for capital. If such fair hearing 
is not to be had and the results given to the 
public in a fair and impartial way it would be 
better for business men to stay away and let the 
bureau heads map out their own plan; but it is 
high time that the business men assert them- 
selves and demand as their right a part in the 
consideration of any plans that are proposed that 
will affect their interests. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Evidence is accumulating that the lessons taught 
in war time showing the value of codperation are 
not to be lost or ignored in the reconstruction 
period. For a time the state of unpreparedness 
when the armistice was signed threatened seriously 
to interfere with and harrass business, but dur- 
ing the necessary period of conservative action, 
while business men were feeling their way, there 
lapsed sufficient time to bring about organization 
for codperative action, with the result that Govern- 
ment, banking, manufacturing and distributing in- 
terests are now merging their efforts with the view 
of bringing about a quick revival of building con- 
struction. 

To harmonize the various interests is not an easy 
task. Necessarily the lumberman is eager to ob- 
tain for his material the best possible price in the 
open markets. The steel maker naturally adopts a 
similar attitude and the same may be said of all 
lines of production, while labor is insistent upon 
maintaining war-time wages until the cost of liv- 
ing has receded sufficiently to justify a decrease. 
The steel manufacturer, however, is probably the 
closest student of economics of any of the great 
manufacturers of the country. His business is so 
diversified and is conducted in such a way as to 
make possible a closer codperation. At the same 
time the steel industry has such ramifications as to 
make it exceedingly sensitive to the frequent 
changes in the various lines of business. 


Therefore, that the Government and the steel 
manufacturers reached an carly agreement regard- 
ing a reduction in prices of basic materials is not 
surprising, for both representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of the steel industry naturally thought 
along the same lines—the effect of price concessions 
in stimulating a demand for steel products. But 
it seems that some one found it necessary to throw 
a monkey wrench into the machinery and this has 
disturbed the situation somewhat. The steel situa- 
tion, therefore, is again in the foreground in con- 
sequence of the muddle caused by the action of 
Director General Hines in refusing to recognize the 
price readjustments as a basis for making pur- 
chases of railroad equipment. 


Mr. Hines is understood to have taken position 
that, in the first place, such price agreements are 
plainly in violation of the Sherman law, altho just 
why that phase of it should affect the purchaser 
8 not quite clear. Apparently the Sherman law 
was laid aside by the administration at Washing- 
ton. Shortly after this country became involved 
in the war, and recently, there has been consider- 
able agitation for the repeal of that law. Certainly, 
laws that are unnecessarily harsh and interfere 
with business developments should receive careful 
attention, lest they retard and place an unrea- 
sonable burden on the country in the attempt to 
expand business in the foreign markets. 

Mr. Hines’ statement that he desired to make 
purchases for the railroads on the most favorable 
terms possible is simply an expression of the atti- 

de of a conscientious business man who is ad- 
ministering property belonging to others. This is 


to the point and really strikes at the root of the 
whole situation. It is obvious no successful busi- 
ness man would care to load up his concern with 
materials bought at high prices in a declining 
market, for he must realize the products of that 
concern must meet in competition those of other 
concerns that have bought materials in a lower 
market. As far as the railroads are concerned, 
Mr. Hines naturally does not wish to pay an ex- 
orbitant price for supplies, if it is not imperative 
that they be bought at this time, for the reason that 
the railroads ultimately must bear that financial 
burden. To pursue a policy that would unneces- 
sarily increase the amount of corporate financing 
later on and contribute to a further impairment of 
railroad credit would be undesirable. 

The attitude of Secretary Redfield simply re- 
flects the point of view of the individual. Mr. 
Redfield seeks to plan for the stabilizing of prices 
artificially in order that industry may proceed 
without hesitation. There is a safe middle ground 
that can be utilized provided purchasers use cau- 
tion. In Mr. Redfield’s plan for stabilizing prices 
artificially appear some elements that may menace 
the situation and lead to a collapse. 

The coal producers show no disposition to take 
advantage of a plan for stabilizing prices unless 
assured that all branches of the Government will 
recognize any decision that may be reached with 
regard to regulations and purchases. The oppo- 
sition to the stabilizing of prices as proposed by 
Secretary Redfield is quite marked in the lumber 
industry, and there again appears the Sherman 
antitrust law. In this instance price fixing is 
clearly a violation of law and, should the Depart- 
ment of Justice ignore Secretary Redfield and pro- 


ceed to prosecute participants in such a stabilizing” 


of prices, might subject big lumbermen to very 
embarrassing developments. 

Price fixing under the most favorable cireum- 
stances is fraught with great difficulties in both 
the making of prices and the return to normal con- 
ditions, as is evidenced by the developments of the 
last two or three years. A particular instance is the 
history of the fixing of the price for wheat. In 
order to succeed, it is necessary to determine as 
nearly as possible the level at which prices would 
rest under natural conditions and then fix that 
level as the ‘‘pegged’’ price. Obviously, however, 
there must be some variation in this price from 
time to time as conditions change. 

Price fixing involves a process of working back- 
ward and consequently is an attempt to make con- 
ditions fit the price rather than make the price fit 
the conditions. In war time, when the law of sup- 
ply and demand is out of balance, it is no longer 
the basic element of prices, because of the abnormal 
requirements. Price fixing can be tolerated as an 
emergency but it is doubtful if such a process can 
be safely followed in times of peace. 

Money conditions appear to be satisfactory. 
There has been some tightening of rates, but in 
view of the impending Victory loan and the heavy 
subscription thru anticipation certificates the com- 
parative ease in the money market is most reassur- 


ing. Money is plentiful and is seeking investment 
in any form that promises attractive returns. 

‘People of the country seem to have plenty of 
funds and are using them freely. The best evidence 
of this is the tremendous increase in the volume of 
business being done by jewelers. Diamonds are in 
demand even at the present abnormal prices, and 
the same character of buying is manifested in other 
lines of trade that are classed more or less as luxuri- 
ous. It is difficult to determine to what extent we 
have readjusted to a peace footing. Capital is al- 
ready well along the road toward the readjustment 
goal. More attention, however, has been paid to 
the labor aspect of the subject. In the middle 
West labor is pretty well employed, but not so 
well in the East. So far labor troubles are few and 
far between, but there are some undercurrents that 
may foreshadow strikes. The railroad industry is 
definitely on a no profit basis, showing a deficit. 
The only salvation of the railroads appears at the 
moment to lie in the direction of the very great 
increase in labor efficiency or else higher freight 
rates. 

It is obvious the railroads can not go along under 
the present conditions and remain solvent. Divi- 
dends paid out of Government guaranties, which 
means out of the Treasury from moneys obtained 
thru loans and taxation, do not make for a sound 
transportation situation. 

These, however, are problems that can be worked 
out. Our chief menace lies across the Atlantic. 
Senator Owen of Oklahoma, chairman of the bank- 
ing and currency committee, in a warning against a 
continued currency inflation by European countries, 
has sounded the keynote to the situation. Obvi- 
ously Europe can not continue to expand unsup- 
ported paper issues without increasing the danger 
of a credit and financial collapse. For various 
reasons Kurope has not observed the lesson taught 
the people of the United States by the Civil War 
and hence Europe is no longer on a true gold basis. 
Currency issues to pay Government debts, unsup- 
ported by a gold cover and without keeping the 
notes really exchangeable in gold, is a direct route 
to economic financial injury, as Senator Owen 
points out. 

It is up to this country to keep her banking 
houses clean and in order and then to keep those 
along the channels of international trade in a simi- 
lar condition of cleanliness and order as far as 
possible, for the purpose of stimulating the ex- 
pansion of our foreign business. Senator Owen 
points out that France can not compete with the 
United States in foreign commerce on equal terms 
if France has three times the per capita circula- 
tion of the United States. On the other hand, 
Japan can and will compete successfully with other 
nations as long as her per capita circulation is 
much lower than that of other countries. It is 
necessary that the United States contract her cir- 
culation as fast as business will permit and that 
she keep her banking situation as liquid as possible 
so that this country may enjoy a low interest rate 
that is imperative for successful competition in 
the world’s markets. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


THE GENERAL BUSINESS SITUATION 

Generally speaking, business conditions have im- 
proved during the week. While the prospects for a 
record winter wheat crop and the opening up of 
spring work are factors in this improvement, the 
greatest factor is an increase in confidence by 
business men generally. The sound financial con- 
dition of the country is shown by the fact that for 
the first quarter of 1919 failures were fewer in 
number than in any other similar three months 
back to 1881. 


GLANCING AT THE FUTURE 

During the last two years of the war, and prin- 
cipally in 1918, construction work to the value of 
over $3,000,000,000 was held up. Some of this 
work will never be undertaken, but most of it will 
be pushed to completion. It is needed and eventu- 
ally it must be undertaken regardless of cost. In 
1918 approximately 33,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
was produced. In spite of restrictions placed on 
building there were many retailers who could have 
sold more lumber had they been able to obtain it. 
This lumber did not stack up in manufacturers’ 
hands, as stocks in all sections of the country are 
badly broken and unusually small. The Govern- 
ment did not buy to exceed 2,000,000,000 feet dur- 
ing the year, tho more was used for indirect Gov- 
ernment purposes, so this year’s outlook is not 
greatly changed despite the fact that the Govern- 
ment will not purchase in such large quantity. 
Another factor is the export business. Orders can 
readily be secured for export business and the only 
thing that holds it back is the enormous shortage 
of bottoms. Export business in 1913 amounted to 
3,452,641,000 feet out of a production of 44,000,- 
000,000 feet. This was a normal year. Export 
orders in this country in the hands of manufactur- 
ers call for more than 1,000,000,000 fect and it may 
be that before the year is over the 1913 mark will 
be passed. Thus the export trade may more than 
make up for the loss in Government business, and 
as production will not greatly exceed the 1918 pro- 
duction it may well be that the amount of lumber 
to be disposed of thru regular channels will be 
less in 1919 than 1918, Building is slowly but 
actually starting thruout the country. There never 
was such a housing shortage in the history of the 
United States and there probably never will be 
again. Retail lumbermen, therefore, should give 
the subject of the year’s buying immediate and 
careful attention. 


FIXED PRICES 

Apparently nothing is to be done by the Indus- 
trial Board at Washington, D. C., in announcing 
prices for lumber. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has pointed out on numerous oceasions that in most 
producing sections the cost of production is below 
current prices. Southern pine producers have re- 
fused definitely to enter into any agreement. be- 
cause they do not feel that prices can be reduced 
and also because to enter into such an agreement 
would make them liable to action in civil courts 
brought either by retailers or manufacturers. This 
week an attempt was made to secure a reduction in 
sand, gravel and crushed stone prices, but no head- 
way was made, largely because the same conditions 
confront producers of these materials as confront 
the lumber manufacturers. 


IN THE SOUTHERN PINE FIELD 

Generally speaking, southern pine buying is in- 
creasing. No scramble is made for stock, but un- 
questionably the gradual but nevertheless appreci- 
able beginning of building construction is leading 
to the placing of orders for the most needed stock. 
Stocks in the hands of manufacturers are not large 
for this season of the year and are in a much more 
broken condition than either buyers or sellers would 
like to have them. Production can and will be in- 
creased, but it is pertinent to say that many mills 
are still short of help in the South and much of that 
which is available is of very inferior caliber. For 
the week ended April 4, a group of 162 mills report 
that orders were booked for 65,250,000 feet. Ship- 
ments were made of 72,650,000 feet, while produc- 
tion was 75,650,000 feet. Normal production of this 
group is 101,500,000 feet. Indications are that the 
spread of about $6 between fir and southern pine 
will shortly be reduced to between $2 and $3 thru 
advances on the west Coast wood. 


THE HARDWOOD TRADE 

The hardwood trade shows a very encouraging 
improvement this week. Stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands, both North and South, are small and _ pro- 
duction in the South for several weeks has been 
curtailed by weather conditions. In the North the 
mills are gradually starting operations. In Indiana 
and surrounding States the open winter has mate- 
rially decreased log production and many mills find 
it hard to secure sufficient logs to operate. Buying 
at present is generally for fairly small lots of 
stock. More material is being taken by the auto- 
mobile and furniture trades, while the manufactur- 
ers of interior trim are buying more as the demand 
for this class of material increases. The musical 
instrument trade is also buying in quantity. Prices 
are firm. 


DOINGS IN WESTERN PINES 

Manufacturers of the Inland Empire report an 
increased business and, considering the condition of 
stocks, are well satisfied. Sellers are not exerting 
themselves especially to secure orders but are de- 
voting their attention to moving a few items that 
are long. Fir and larch dimension is moving well 
and as the manufacturers learn industrial markets 
for this class of stock the market will improve. For 
the week ended March 29, a group of twenty-eight 
mills in the Inland Empire booked orders for 11,- 
750,000 feet, shipped 12,424,456 feet and produced 
14,073,342 feet. In California and southern Ore- 
gon the cutting season is opening up with mill 
stocks greatly reduced. The market there is good 
and prices are firm. 





The average man who has the money to 
build a house wants to know what the com- 
pleted house will cost. If his money will 
cover the cost of the house complete he is 
ready to build. In such cases why worry 
the prospective customer with statistics 
upon whether building costs are high? 











THE DOUGLAS FIR MARKET 

A greater volume of business is being placed 
with the Douglas fir producers than with those of 
any other section. The manufacturers are espe- 
cially encouraged by large orders for ties recently 
placed by the Railroad Administration. These 
orders have been fairly well distributed and with 
other special cutting bills will enable the mills to 
continue operating and even to increase production 
without affecting the market. However, orders 
from the factory and retail trade are good. The 
shortage of houses in western and middle western 
cities, commonly known as fir territory, is very 
acute and everywhere active steps are being taken 
to stimulate building, and results are being ob- 
tained. In Cheyenne, Wyo., for example, the Union 
Pacific has plans well under way for improvements 
to the value of $1,750,000. Orders booked for the 
week ended March 29 by a group of 121 mills 
amounted to 80,225,000 feet, a slight gain over the 
preceding week. Production for the week was ap- 
proximately 65,575,000 feet, while shipments for 
the same period totaled 67,300,000 feet, thus slightly 
reducing stocks on hand. Prices have shown a 
slightly firmer tendency, and according to tele- 
graphic advices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may 
be expected to increase shortly, as many mills are 
selling materially under cost of production. 


CYPRESS TRADE 

The cypress trade igs in a distinctly optimistic 
condition and buying has increased during the 
week. The mills are not securing a great volume 
of business, but the steady and normal manner in 
which it is increasing is one of the most encour- 
aging factors in the market.. The increased activity 
in building is reflected in mixed car buying by re- 
tailers. The industrial demand is also slowly in- 
creasing. Prices have shown little change and are 
firm in tone. 


THE TONE OF THE HEMLOCK TRADE 

Hemlock manufacturers especially are benefiting 
from the revival in building. Much remodeling 
work is going on in hemlock territory, and while, 
of course, other woods are also used in building of 


this character the demand for hemlock for thig use 
is increasing. Stocks at mill points are not so large 
as customary at this season, and while there jg 
considerable dry hemlock for sale it is not so eas 
as usual to obtain assortments in lengths and widths 
most desired. Prices have shown no marked change 
recently and are firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 

The demand for red cedar shingles is better ang 
has been reflected by recent advances in some of the 
more important consuming markets. A great deal 
of remodeling is going on, especially in the cities, 
and seldom a job of this character is undertaken 
that does not call for the use of a few shingles, 
Of course, not many new dwellings have progressed 
far enough to call for lath or shingles, and the in. 
creased demand for both is largely attributable to 
the volume of repairs and alterations under way, 
The lath market is picking up and prices aro firmer, 
The demand for white cedar shingles, while it has 
increased some, has not affected prices to any ap- 
preciable extent. Cypress shingles are compara. 
tively scarce and manufacturers have no trouble in 
disposing of stocks ready to ship. Straight cars 
are becoming harder and harder to obtain. The 
shippers prefer to retain shingles for shipment in 
mixed cars. 


MILLWORK TRADE CONDITIONS 

In practically every city of any size in the United 
States there is an acute shortage of houses. While 
new building is only gradually getting under way a 
great deal of remodeling is being done and this 
calls for the use of considerable quantities of mill- 
work, and the result is that the manufacturers of 
this class of material are buying and increasing 
their stocks, The revival of this trade, which is 
certain to continue thruout the year, will once more 
bring the demand for shop lumber to a more normal 
basis. Speculative buying of shop is on an un- 
usually small scale. Manufacturers developed other 
markets for much of this class of lumber during 
the war and while the production is now on a larger 
scale than in 1918 it would not be surprising to 
see this market very active before long. 


TRADE IN NORTHERN PINE 

In the northern pine territory the year’s sawing 
operations are beginning to open up, and will be 
pushed as much as possible. Stocks on the whole 
are rather light and a number of items that are in 
demand are hard to locate. Industrial buying 
slowly but surely grows in volume. Mills in many 
cases are short of labor but it is expected that as 
the season progresses this condition will be reme- 
died. Just how large the season’s cut of logs will 
prove is still somewhat uncertain, but indications 
are that the production this year will be greater 
than in 1918. Prices are firm; there have been few 
changes recently. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MARKET 

Transactions in North Carolina pine have been 
slightly greater this week than for the preceding 
week, ‘This is natural, as the first week in the month 
is generally the poorest in this district. The price 
situation has not been greatly altered. Occasion- 
ally some concessions are given, but on the whole 
producers realize that the cost of production is 
such that material reductions can not be afforded. 
Production is maintained at a low ebb and stocks 
are broken very badly in many instances. Both 
buyers and sellers are largely playing a waiting 
game, and unless conditions change soon a number 
of mills will shut down, 


THE NEWS of projected ‘‘silk tree’’ culture in 
Louisiana lacks somewhat in definiteness, because 
some trees, particularly the ceiba, produce a vege- 
table silk, which has, however, been found very 
difficult to spin, while others such as the mulberry 
and osage orange afford favorite pasture for silk- 
worms. And any tree that will furnish cellulose is 
also a ‘‘silk tree’’ for the manufacture of the 
liquid silk from which the 50-cent ‘‘fiber silk’’ 
hosiery of the store advertisements is fabricated. 
The Federal Trade Commission, however, a few 
years ago showed itself a little touchy about the 
way in which the term ‘‘silk’’ was being employed 
in trade. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


TEAKWOOD FLOORING WANTED 

We have a customer who wants to purchase 2,500 
feet of 1x3 tongued and grooved hollow back teakwood 
flooring. 

This is something that we do not handle, and as we 
are anxious to accommodate him will be pleased to 
have you advise us if you know of anyone who would 
most likely carry teakwood or could get out an order 
of this character.—INqQuiry No. 89. 

[Teakwood furniture of various designs is im- 
ported from China into this country in consider- 
able quantity, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
knows of ‘no considerable stocks of teakwood logs 
or lumber from which this order of teakwood floor- 
ing could be manufactured. The inquiry is offered 
to the trade in the hope that some one will be able 
to fill the order. It comes from a well known 
lumber concern in Pittsburgh, Pa.—EprrTor. ] 





RECKONER WANTED FOR SWITCH TIES 


Please let me know if you have any book giving the 
number of feet in 7x9 switch ties from 8 feet 3 inches 
to 20 feet with 3-inch brake. If so, name us your price. 
We want a book which will give the number of feet in 
from one to fifty pieces if we can get it.—INQuIry 
No, 104. 


| Neither of the large lumber calculators sold by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN exactly meets this prob- 
lem. The ‘‘Lumberman’s Actuary’’ does not show 
7x9 dimensions, altho 8x8 approximates it nearly, 
the section having 64 square inches as against 63 
square inches for 7x9. This calculator gives quanti- 
ties for any number of pieces but its range of 
lengths is only in the ordinary lumber lengths 12 
feet and longer. 

The ‘‘Official Estimator’’ gives thruout the 
quantities only for one piece. On page 132 the 
quantity in any one tie 7x9 inches in size and of 
any length in exact feet can be read from the 
fourth column on the top half of the page and for 
any excess length in inches from the same column 
on the lower half of the page. It will thus be seen 
a 20-foot tie has 105 board feet. A tie 8-foot 3 
inches, however, has 42 board feet in the 8 feet of 
length and 1.3125 board feet in the 3 inches of 
length, or a total of 43.3125 board feet in each 
tie. This quantity would have to be multiplied by 
the number of ties. For this particular size of 
switch tie in any length a table in a single sheet 
could be quickly prepared on the typewriter giving 
range of lengths, one column for each length; and 
the range of the number of pieces, one line for each 
quantity.—EpITor. | 


MAKING PRICES FOR SPECIFIED SEASONS 


If the value of things people buy were established in 
the minds of the people, would there be the hesitancy 
in business we are now facing? 

The individual producer is the one to say what price 
he must receive for his wares. His business judgment 
will not permit him to ask an excessive profit (that 
would invite competition and perhaps excess produc- 
tion with destructive results), and he certainly dares 
not quote prices which can not return proper compen- 
sation to the capital and labor invested in his product. 

Satisfactory sales are based on confidence between 
the buyer and seller. 

It is our belief that prices made effective for speci- 
fled periods or seasons will establish confidence in 
prices. 

We are therefore telling our buying public what our 
prices are and that there will be no change for definite 
periods. To make the plan effective we have deemed 
it advisable to make price periods of not less than six 
months. 

If every producer who is not already doing so will 
adopt this plan, making his prices known to the public 
by advertising as well as by individual quotation, we 
believe that confidence will be restored and that the 
present enormous potential demand will be brought into 
action. Perhaps the best examples of this published, 
open-price plan are: 


1—-The retail dry goods business of the country, 
whose prices are known to every individual thru publi- 
cation in advertisements and thru tags on the goods 
in the stores. 


2—The automobile industry, which once every season 
hames its price to the public for that season so that 
every individual, possible customer or not, is made 
familiar with the value of the article. 

These two industries are perhaps the only two large 
industries whose business has been and is now active 
since the armistice. 

If the manufacturers of cement, of steel, pro- 
ducers of lumber and other building materials, manu- 
facturers of clothing, food products and machinery had 
followed this published-price-forthe-season method and 
the prices of these commodities were established in the 
minds of the public there would not now be the marked 
halting in business. 

If you agree with this reasoning, will you not reply 
to this letter saying that you will assist by every 
means at your command to induce your company, your 
industry, other businesses and industries to help stabil- 
ize business promptly by adopting a plan of action over 
this slogan, “Prices effective for specified periods or 
Season will establish confidence between buyers and 
sellers” ?—Roy. G. Owrns, General Sales Manager 
Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio—No. 51. 


[The above suggestion is all right for those mer- 


chants who have an individualized product on which 
they can establish and maintain the price. The 
manufacturer of Packard automobiles can make his 
season price for the Packard because Packards can 
be purchased nowhere except from him. 

The manufacturer of a staple commodity like 
lumber, however, can not set the price on his 
product, because in the market it is indistinguish- 
able from the product of thousands of other manu- 
facturers. He, of course, can not agree with these 
other manufacturers as to what the common price 
for any sort of lumber shall be. 

An engineering journal made the suggestion and 
some merchants have attempted to carry it out of 
guaranteeing individual prices for a given future 
period. It appears now that this proposition is 
also illegal, because unfair competition; at least 
the Federal Trade Commission has so decided in 
the case of a milk condensing concern which guar- 
anteed its prices for a certain period, binding itself 
to pay the difference if a price decline should oceur 
before the buyer’s stock had been entirely resold. 

The idea of definite prices maintained for a 
definite period is scientifically correct. It is one 
of the things, however, that can not be accom- 
plished under the trade restrictions of our present 
antitrust laws.—EbITor. | 


ROOF FRAMING FOR A 48-FOOT SPAN 


Will you please advise us, if you have the informa- 
tion at hand, or, if not, kindly refer us to authority 
on the following subject? 

We desire to use 48-foot fir joists with clear suspen- 
sion supported by 12 inches of wall at each end on a 
building 132 feet long x 48 feet wide. The joists are 
to carry the roof, which consists of light sheathing 
and composition roof, approximately 12,000 pounds con- 
stant load, without allowance for snow weights. There 
will also be three ventilator skylights 12x24 in the 
center of the roof. 

What dimension joists should we use for this con- 
struction, or is it possible to use joists for the roof? 

It may be that the joists of these lengths in one piece 
could be used with under-truss every 16 feet or so. 

We would like to use the lumber because that is our 
commodity.—INQquiry No. 100. 

{It is entirely possible and practical to cover 
this building with a wood frame roof in 48-foot 
clear span without intermediate supporting col- 
umns, and a considerable number of such roofs have 
been constructed in Chicago and vicinity within 
the last few years, and particularly for garages. 

It is hardly necessary to add, however, to those 
acquainted with the subject that they were not 
built by the use of joists of length sufficient for 
the entire span. It would, of course, be possible to 
adopt joists of sufficient section to carry the load, 
but a smaller amount of lumber in the form of a 
suitable truss would form a more rigid and satis- 
factory structure. If the design of the building 
will permit, a circular arched truss would be de- 
sirable, altho a horizontal truss with a depth of 
perhaps 4 feet could readily be designed. 

The problem has been referred to the engineering 
department of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which undoubtedly will be able to 
supply more definite information.—EDITOR. | 


ARE COMMISSION SALESMEN BROKERS? 


The collector for the local revenue office seems to 
think that I am subject to a special license tax of 
$50 a year under the war revenue law for 1918, which 
was recently approved and signed by the President, 
which became effective on the date it was signed. 

I quote you below section 1001 of this law, also 
part of paragraph 1: 

“Section 1001. That on and after Jan. 1, 1919, 
there shall be levied, collected and pain annually the 
following special taxes: 

“(1) Brokers shall pay $50. Every person whose 
business it is to negotiate purchases or sales of stocks, 
bonds, exchange bullion, coined money, bank notes, 
promissory notes, other securities, produce or merchan- 
dise, for others, shall be regarded as a broker.” 

I would be glad to have you read this over and give 
me your opinion as regards it. I don’t see why 
a salesman working on a commission basis exclusively 
should be required to pay a tax any more than a 
salaried salesman should. I do not sell anything but 
lumber and I don’t see how I could be termed a broker 
under this classification. 

I have always been under the impression that a 
broker was a person who bought and sold merchandise 
or stock and bonds on margin and I did not think that 
a man selling lumber or other merchandise on purely 
a commission basis was termed and classed as a broker. 
Kindly let me have your opinion as to whether or not 
you think that this tax applies in my case.—INQUIRY 
No. 83. 

[This inquiry comes from a man in Kentucky 
whose letterhead states that he is a manufacturer’s 
agent. The inquiry was at once recognized as an 
important one and was referred to Gen. L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, at Washington, D. C. His reply just 
at hand is as follows: 


Yours of April 1 with letter of March 25 received. 
In reply to the inquiry beg leave to advise that it is 


somewhat difficult to give satisfactory opinion on the 
information submitted. However, generally speaking, 
the correct classification of a broker as comprehended 
by_ the act in question might be stated as follows: 

Where a timber salesman working on commission 
handles orders subject to final approval of his princi- 
pal, or where he works under contract with one or two 
concerns to the exclusion of other lines or concerns, 
he is not a broker. A salesman holding himself out 
as a manufacturer’s agent might fall within either of 
the above classes. On the other hand, where such 
salesman or manufacturer’s agent himself completes 
the transaction he is a broker. This means, for ex- 
ample, where such salesman on securing an order or 
request goes into the market and buys actually or con- 
structively for himself and by delivery of such goods 
fills the order. 

The present law is the same as that of 1915 except 
for the addition of “produce or merchandise” as classes 
of commodities to which it applies. Previous depart- 
mental rulings and judicial decisions consequently are, 
more or less, applicable to the present law. No regu- 
lations governing construction or application of the 
1918 law, as such, have been issued, but same are now 
in preparation. 

The foregoing general principles were confirmed to- 
day as applicable to this question when I interviewed 
the departmental officers to ascertain their views. 

[This letter lays down a fairly clean-cut rule of 
distinction and the regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment when issued will undoubtedly be found 
in line with it.—EpIrTor. } 


TREES FOR EXPOSED PLANTING 

The next two weeks the city of Ventor, N. J., which 
adjoins Atlantic City on the same island, desires to 
plant trees for shade as well as ornament. Some 
trees, or trees, must be had that will stand the salt 
sea breezes and the cold northeasters. Anywhere on 
the island three to five feet deep water is found at sea 
level. 

These trees are to be planted as a memorial to our 
brave boys in the service during the late war, so hap- 
pily ended. 

The above applies to shade trees. Also let me have 
some information relative to fruit trees that will grow 
at the seashore.—INQuiryY No. 84. 

[This problem presents very severe requirements 
and the number of species which will grow unpro- 
tected under such natural conditions is very limited. 
Of those that do venture so close to the coast in 
that altitude may be mentioned pitch pine and two 
varieties of scrub oak, Quercus nana and Q. 
prinoides. The many tree books in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S reference library throw very little 
light upon this subject, but contain references to 
experiments in planting pitch pine in exposed coast 
situations in Massachusetts which are reviewed in 
the agricultural year book of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture for 1909, page 336. 

The ‘‘ Tree Book,’’ by Julia E. Rogers, suggests 
as desirable for coastal planting the following 
pines: Pinus pinaster; P. halepensis; P. rigida; 
P. radiata. The white cedar of the Atlantic sea- 
board (which is really a cypress) may also be 
found in exposed coast locations, altho usually 
dwarfed and gnarled. It does better a little far- 
ther back from the coast. Southern cypress flour- 
ishes in many northern parks, and inasmuch as it 
is a swamp tree it might be worth trying. Among 
imported trees nurserymen will probably have the 
Holm oak, Qu ilex, from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, which always thrives best under exposure 
to see breezes and is widely planted in such loca- 
tions in England. 

Atlantic coast nurserymen may be able to sug- 
gest a few cultivated varieties of shade and fruit 
trees which their experience has shown will survive 
even tho they may not flourish in such a situation. 
Cluster planting would be much more apt to prove 
successful than the planting of trees in isolated 
rows. In the line of shrubbery, nurserymen may 
be able to offer a wider choice of varieties that 
will stand severe coastal exposure.—EDITOR. | 


FRENCH CONSIGNEE SEEKS STAVES 

We recently received a letter from a party who used 
to be our bookkeeper and who is now in Marseilles, 
France, asking for the following information : 

“Also do you know where barrel staves such as are 
used in wine kegs could be purchased? They are called 
‘oval dressed staves.’ They are made from split logs 
by some special procedure. If you know anything 
about it or can refer me to anyone who does I will 
greatly appreciate same, or where the stock can be 
bought.” 

If able to give us the names of several people manu- 
facturing such staves we would appreciate it—INQuIRY 
No. 98. 

[The inquirer has been supplied with a number 
of addresses, and other producers of wine staves 
desiring to reach him are invited to send their 
addresses. 

The export trade is rather quiet at this time 
because of certain difficulties. These hand driven 
staves were largely produced by Slavonians, who 
have left the United States in considerable numbers 
during the war in order to have a hand in the 
activities at home. Those who have export orders 
for staves have some difficulty in supplying them, 
or in finding bottoms in which to ship them if they 
succeed in getting the material.—EpiTor. | 
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LABOR BODY WOULD ABSORB “FOUR L’S” 


Constructive Work of Patriotic Organization 
Threatened—Seek to Extend 8-Hour Day 


SeaTtie, WasuH., April 5.—Organized labor this 
week renewed its attack on the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen, which did remarkable serv- 
ice for the Government during the war. The 
assault was staged by the International Union of 
Timber Workers, to which delegates from all parts 
of the United States assembled in the Labor Temple 
Tuesday for a convention lasting four days. Clair 
Covert, president, said the timber workers should 
affiliate with the American Federation of Labor— 
the clear intimation being that the affiliated unions 
would then be able to coerce employers with the 
threat of a general strike. 

Mr. Covert emphasized attempts made by certain 
lumbermen to return to the 10-hour day. He said 
in other parts of the country, where the timber 
workers have not been holding out for the 8-hour 
day, extra efforts must be made to induce the work- 
ers to join; for unless all members of the craft 
support it, it would be impossible to continue the 
8-hour day, even in the Pacific Northwest. Covert 
used this argument to direct attention to the South, 
insisting that the organization should inelude col 
ored labor now employed on the basic 10-hour day. 

He continued by saying that after war was de- 
clared the Federal Government gave the 8-hour 
day to timber workers turning out much needed 
lumber. The Government also formed the Loyal 
Legion, which organization could not function to 
the advantage of the laboring man during peace 
times. Therefore, it was urged that steps be taken 
to secure the codperation and membership of that 
body for the International Union of Timber Work- 
ers, 

In brief, the attitude of the international conven- 
tion was merely a renewal of the fight the Timber 
Workers have always waged, revealing their de- 
sign to do all they can to destroy the Loyal Legion 
and to undo the constructive work of Brig. Gen. 
Brice P. Disque in forming this organization and 
reéstablishing it on a permanent peace basis, fair 
alike to employers and employees. 





MAKES NEW BUSINESS CONNECTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 8.—W. M. Klenk, one of 
the best known of the younger lumbermen of the 
middle West, has resigned as secretary of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., after eleven years’ serv- 
ice with that concern, to become secretary and 
general manager of the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co, 
The change became effective on April 5, 

Altho Mr. Klenk is but 41 years old, he is a 
veteran in the lumber business, beginning his ca- 
reer as a boy of 13 in the yard owned by his father 
at Herrman, Mo. He came to St. Louis in 1896 to 
enter the employ of the Philibert & Johanning 
Manufacturing Co., a sash and door concern. Later 





W. M. KLENK, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 


Secretary and General Manager Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co. 


when that concern was taken over by the William 
G. Fry Manufacturing Co., he continued with it 
until its plant was burned in 1908 and the Fry 
company went out of business. 

Then he went with the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
being made secretary a little later. He also is 
president of the Klenk Lumber Co., which was 
founded by his father, W. M. Klenk, at Herrman 
in 1876, the business being incorporated after the 
elder’s death in 1904, He is president of the 
Klenk Brothers Lumber Co., at Boonville, Mo. 

When with the Fry concern, his particular work 


was to look after the country trade, and he has 
made the needs of the retailers in St. Louis trade 
territory a special study. He believes that St. 
Louis is better equipped than any other city to 
handle the requirements of the dealers in this sec- 
tion. Aside from his knowledge of the distribut- 
ing end of the business, gained by long experience, 
his own retail yard interests give him a clear un- 
derstanding of dealers’ needs. He has a wide per- 
sonal acquaintance among dealers, knowing prob- 
ably 60 percent of those in the St. Louis trade 
territory. Under his direction, the Wiles-Chipman 
Co. will make an energetic effort to go after the 
country trade. The company handles general yard 
stock consisting of southern pine, Gulf stock ey- 
press, west Coast products, and oak and maple 
flooring. 


DYNAMITING AT HIGH ALTITUDE 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 5.—The accompanying 
picture is of interest and was taken at the instant 
that the top was being blown off of a tall fir tree 
in the logging operations of the Northwest Lumber 
Co. at Kerriston, Wash., near Seattle, for the pur- 
pose of making of the tree a spar for a high line 
logging lead. The high climber, August Strom, 
had injured his hand a few days before and it is 
not usually an easy thing to secure a substitute 
high climber, but Mr. Strom prepared twenty-nine 
sticks of stumping powder in such a way that when 
they were exploded the top was neatly blown off 
the tree at a distance of 165 feet from the ground. 

This picture was taken by Mrs. E. B. Bryner, 
whose husband has charge of the office and account- 
ing of the Northwest Lumber Co. at Kerriston. 
She has an interesting collection of pictures that 











DYNAMITING TOP OF TREE AT KERRISTON, 
WASH. 


she has taken showing unique incidents in connec- 
tion with logging the Douglas fir trees of the west- 
ern slope of the Cascades. 

L. G. Horton, of Seattle, is manager of the 
Northwest Lumber Co., which until a few years 
ago was also engaged in manufacturing. Its plant 
was shut down duriag the depression in the lumber 
trade of about five years ago and since then the 
company has continued its logging, operating two 
sides now and railing its logs to Kennydale on Lake 
Washington, where they are dumped and rafted 
and towed thru the Lake Washington Canal into 
Puget Sound. 


NEW SAWING METHOD RECORDS BIG GAIN 


PorTLAND, OreE., April 5.—A demonstration of 
his improved method of sawing was recently given 
in a Portland sawmill by Tyree Rodes, who for 
several months has been making his headquarters 
at the Portland Hotel while he is introducing his 
sawing system among the mills of the north Coast. 
A number of lumbermen and representatives of the 
Forest Service were present at the demonstration. 
The mill sawyer used the improved method of saw- 
ing of Col. George E. Breece, formerly in charge of 
manufacturing for the spruce production work, and 
about 10,000 feet of lumber was cut, after which 
Mr. Rodes applied his method, which resulted in a 
gain of about 500 feet, or about 5 percent. Mr. 
Rodes, who is a picturesque southerner and an ex- 
Confederate soldier, claims that his method of saw- 
ing tapered logs increases the lumber output from 
5 to 12 percent over the customary method of saw- 
ing on the north Coast. He has specialized in this 
work for many years, installing his system in many 
mills in the South and on the Pacific coast, in a 
total of over four hundred mills in twenty States. 





ORGANIZING NEW SALES CORPORATION 


Well Known Lumberman Forms Corporation to 
Handle Southern and West Coast Woods 


St. Louis, Mo., April 8.—F. T. Becks, who has 
been manager of the hardwood and cypress (de. 
partments of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East 
St. Louis, for the last three years, has resigned 
from that concern, effective April 15, and igs per 





BF. T. BECKS, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. ; 
Who Is Organizing Sales Corporation 


fecting plans for the organization of a sales cor- 
poration on a large scale. The new company pur- 
poses to handle exclusively the sales of a number 
of southern and western mills. Headquarters will 
probably be in the Wright Building and branches 
will be established in several large cities. 

Cypress, southern hardwoods, Douglas fir, red- 
wood and other west Coast products will be handled 
by Mr. Becks’ company. Previous to his connec- 
tion with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. Mr. 
Becks was with the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. as 
the head of the sales desk in New Orleans. He also 
was previously engaged in various capacities in 
hardwood and cypress mills in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, giving him a thoro knowledge of every 
branch of the lumber business. 

Mr. Becks already has made connections with 
half a dozen or more mills, some of the largest in 
the country. He has other important connections 
in prospect. These will be closed up within the 
next month, when full announcement of his plans 
will be made. Mr. Becks will have associated with 
him other well known salesmen in charge of the 
various branches. 





LUMBER CONCERN MOVES SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 7.—The South Arkansas 
Lumber Co. announces the removal of their south- 
ern office from Tuscaloosa, Ala., to Room No. 312, 
First State Bank Building, Columbus, Miss., with 
H. J. Bowman, formerly of Indianapolis, Ind., as 
manager. The company also announces the ap- 
pointment of W. W. Beasley, a well known lumber- 
man, of Carrollton, Ala., as its representative on 
the Mobile & Ohio and Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern Railway, and of F. M. Howell, Kennedy, 
Ala., to represent them on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road in Mississippi and on the Southern Railway in 
Alabama. 

C. K. McClure, treasurer of the South Arkansas 
company, will leave within the next few days on 4 
southern trip, to line up the concern’s organization 
for the revival in building activities, which they 
feel is near at hand. 





” 

“SILK TREE” CULTURE FOR CUT-OVER LANDS 

Sureverort, La., April 7.—The growing of 
‘“silk trees’’ is one of the latest industries that 
has been suggested for eut-over timber land in 
Louisiana, and from present indications the indus- 
try is going to be given a trial at an early date, 
thru efforts of William Edenborn, president of the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., which op 
erates thru a large timber section of the State. 
Regarding the proposed use of the cut-over lands, 
a New Orleans paper says editorally : 

President Edenborn of the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Co. is credited with a desire to promote 
the creation of a great silk industry in Louisiana by 
the planting of “silk trees” on cut-over lands. Ee 
has definitely arranged for the cultivation of 1,000 
such trees on a 5-acre tract in Winn Parish, This is 
enough to inspire every woman in the State with the 
desire to embark on the farming life. How delight 
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ul to go out in the early morning and pick a new 
ghirtwaist whenever one is going to town! But they 
will want to know how Mr. Edenborn will have things 
arranged. Will one tree yield silk shirtwaists, another 
silk hose, another silk neckties, and so on, or do all 
sorts of things grow on one tree? It sounds funny. 
But there is nothing funny about Mr. Edenborn when 
it comes to making money. Possibly it is more serious 
than it seems. 


NEW MISSISSIPPI MILL ABOUT READY 


PHILADELPHIA, Miss., April 7.—A modern new 
planing mill at Sebastapol, Miss., with a daily 
capacity of 75,000 feet will be put into operation 
about May 1 by the Henderson-Molpus Lumber 
Co., of this city. The company has a number of 
portable mills in a fine body of timber near Sebas- 
tapol and has built this planing mill to take care 
of its output here. This gives the Henderson- 
Molpus Lumber Co. a total daily capacity of 200,- 
000 feet. The company maintains its headquarters 
here, where it has a planing mill and a large con- 
centration yard to take care of the output of nearly 
a dozen portable mills in the shortleaf southern 
pine district around Philadelphia. 

Starting on a small scale but a few years ago, 
this company today is one of the largest operators 
in shortleaf southern pine along the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad. Its specialties are dimension 
and long joist. 


HARK! DO YOU HEAR THAT OLD MILL? 


Fate plays cruelly sometimes! 

Next week when lumbermen from everywhere 
gather about the deliberative board during the 
Lumber Congress at the 
Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago, and the hum from 
the ‘fold mill’’ wafts 
thru the windows of 
the Elizabethian Room, 
most of them will say: 
‘‘What the 1 
Tho the hum will un- 
doubtedly be a familiar 
one, whether it will be 
pleasing is doubtful, as 
many lumbermen come 
to Chicago occasionally 
simply to get away 
from that droning tone 
of the old sawmill. Be 
that as it may, the mill 
is in place and the hum 
will be eonstant, be- 
cause those in charge of 
the ‘‘V’? loan drive in 
Chicago are preparing 
a magnificent Victory 
Way and it requires a 
small sawmill to help 
turn the trick. 

The mill has been 














SOUTHERN EXPORT ASSOCIATION ORGANIZING 
Will Be Completed Next Week—lIncludes Many 


Prominent Lumbermen 


New OruEAns, La., April 7.—Southern pine 
manufacturers interested in the movement to form 
the United States Forest Products Export Co. ef- 
fected a tentative organization late Thursday after- 
noon at the conference which followed the southern 
pine mass meeting. The names of officers and di- 
rectors were not made public pending their formal 
acceptance of election, but it was announced that 
a meeting of the directorate would be held in Chi- 
cago on April 14, to complete certain details of 
organization which have been referred to legal 
advisers. 

The company, which has already been incorporat- 
ed under a Delaware charter, will start with a mem- 
bership representing at least twenty-five important 
manufacturing concerns operating both east and 
west of the Mississippi River. The local under- 
standing is that when it is ready to begin business 
it will-also take over certain well known export or- 
ganizations which have been serving some of the 
mills going into the new enterprise. These export 
companies have complete staff organizations, fa- 
cilities and branch offices at several of the Gulf 
ports, and established trade relations with the other 
side. 

Among the prominent lumbermen named as be- 
ing identified with the new export project, which is 
capitalized at $5,000,000, are John H. Kirby and 
B. F. Bonner, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., 


haven, Miss.; S. B. Bissell, Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Laurel; and G. H. Fordham, Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel. 

The following committees have been named, with 
each of which the president of the company will 
gerve as a member ex-officio: Rules and regula- 
tions, W. E. Guild, H. L. White, W. B. Paterson 
and F, W. Reimers; finance, V. M. Scanlan, W. 
E. Guild and F. W. Reimers; prices, Phil A. Rogers, 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co.; G. A. Townsend, Great 
Southern Lumber Co.; E. J. Hurst, Newman Lum- 
ber Co., and C. E. Klumb, Finkbine Lumber Co. 

W. A. Powell, of Mobile, has been named trans- 
portation manager. 

It is announced that the company has already 
established selling connections in the United King- 
dom, Holland and Italy and is establishing repre- 
sentation in other countries. Facilities for as- 
sembling cargoes are being organized. All stock 
sold for export will be trademark branded and in- 
spected at the mills. 


SHIP BUILDING ACTIVE ON COAST 


SeaTTLE, WasH., April 5—The new wood ship 
Bockenoff has left Seattle for Tacoma, where she 
will load 1,000,000 feet of lumber for Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., by way of the Panama Canal. She 
has been assigned by the United States Shipping 
Board. This is the first cargo of lumber from 
Puget Sound direct to a port of the Hudson River. 
The Bockenoff is a full powered steamship of 3,750 
deadweight tonnage, and was built by the Pacific 
American Fisheries Co, at South Bellingham. 

The Shipping Board yesterday assigned the wood 
steamship Bromela to 
W. C. Dawson & Co. to 











load hemlock and other 
timber at Pert Angeles 
for Nipe, Cuba. The 
shipment will include 
piling. The Bromela is 
now in the Lake Union 
basin, Seattle. She is 
a Ward type ship of 4,- 
000 tons, was built by 
the Grays Harbor Mo- 
torship Corporation, and 
will carry 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 

The auxiliary powered 
schooner Cap Palos 
cleared this week for 
England with more than 
1,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, loaded in Tacoma. 
She is the first vessel to 
sail with a lumber ship- 
ment for Europe since 
the outbreak of the war, 
and her departure is be- 
lieved to’ mark the re- 
newal of a brisk trade, 








running several days 
and those in charge of 
the loan drive, just to 
please the lumbermen 
present next week, may put on a ‘‘night run’’ to 
make them feel perfectly at home. During the 
evening tide, when many are about the lobby chat- 
ting, some standing in the corridors, others leaning 
against the mahogany and foot upon the rail, and 
the hum of the old mill penetrates every nook and 
corner of the Congress Hotel—yes, it will be ‘‘ that 
grand and glorious feeling’’ all over again. 





SHIP BUILDER GIVES BIG ORDER 


SAN Francisco, Cau., April 5.—Charles R. Me- 
Cormick -& Co., this city, have taken an order for 
more than 5,000,000 feet of fir ship lumber for the 
use of the Moore Shipbuilding Co. at its Oakland 
yards. Four million feet of this material will be 
used in the construction of five pontoons, which, 
when placed together, will make a floating drydock 
450 feet in length. The remainder of the lumber 
will be used to construct two marine railways, 
which will require a total of 1,250,000 feet. 





MEXICO STARTS FORESTRY SCHOOL 


Monterrey, Mexico, April 7.—In order that a 
scientific knowledge of reforestry and the protec- 
tion of existing forests of the country may be ob- 
tained the Mexican Government has established a 
National Forestry School at Coyoacan, Federal 
District. The course of instruction will cover a 
period of three years. The students come from 
nearly all the States and the school was opened on 
March 1 with a large attendance, The forest areas 
of Mexico are very large, but up to this time no 
scientific regulations or knowledge have been ap- 
plied to the cutting of the timber. The Govern- 
ment plans also to reforest the more barren sections 
of the country as rapidly as the work can be ear- 
ried on, 


A SAWMILL ON CHICAGO’S FRONT YARD WORKING FOR UNCLE SAM WHICH WILL MAKE LUM will sail 


BERMEN HOMESICK 


Houston; F. H. Farwell, of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., Orange; R. W. Wier, of the Wier 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Houston; Charles 8. Keith, 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City; L. N. 
Dantzler, of the Dantzler Lumber Co., Moss Point, 
Miss.; E. R. du Mont, of the Standard Export Lum- 
ber Co., New Orleans; Peter Rosaco, of the Bay 
Point Mill Co., Pensacola; C. W. Munson, of the 
3agdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla.; and 
C. R. Burgoyne, of the Stearns Lumber & Export 
Co., Pensacola. 

It is currently understood, tho there is no official 
statement to that effect, that the new corporation 
will confine its export selling to the European mar- 
kets, leaving its several companies free to continue 
their respective tradings with the Latin American 
countries independently. The decision on this mat- 
ter hag been awaited with lively interest in export 
circles. 

The company will open offices in New Orleans. 

The American Pitch Pine Export Co., first of 
the great selling companies organized under the 
Webb bill to begin the merchandising of southern 
pine in export markets, began business on April 1, 
announces its completed organization as follows: 
President, W. TH. Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa; vice president, Charles Green, Kast- 
man, Gardiner & Co., Laurel; vice president and 
manager, W. J. Sowers, Major-Sowers Lumber Co., 
Epley, Miss.; secretary, W. B. Spencer, and treas- 
urer, G. Owen Vincent, both of New Orleans. Its 
directorate includes, in addition to Messrs. Sulli- 
van and Green, F. W. Reimers, Natalbany Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La.; W. EH. Guild, Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co., Jackson, Miss.; W. B. Paterson, Robinson 
Land & Lumber Co., Chicora, Miss.; H. L. White, 
J. J. White Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss.; V. M. 
Scanlan, Lamar Lumber Co., Hattiesburg; L. I. 
Major, Major-Sowers Lumber Co., Epley, Miss.; 
S. E. Moreton, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brook- 


The bark Lahaina 
from Puget 
Sound next week with 
1,200,000 feet of lumber 
for Port Pirie, Australia. 

The Allen Shipbuilding Co, this week launched 
its third and last vessel for the United States Ship 
ping Board. It was the Ahmik, originally de- 
signed as a wood steamship but converted into a 
barge on account of the scarcity of marine en- 
gines. The first ship launched by the Allen yards 
was the Bosworth, which is now ready for the sea, 
and the second was the Allenhurst, which has been 
temporarily converted into a barge. 

Seattle ship yard unions have voted against a 
coast-wide strike to enforce original demands of $1 
an hour for mechanics and $6 a day for helpers. 
Fourteen of the local metal trades unions voted 
against the strike; one voted in favor of it; three 
declined to vote. A total of 17,520 votes was cast, 
and of that number 11,961 were against the strike. 
The ballots of the Seattle unions will be officially 
canvassed in Portland. It is reported that Port- 
land, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Oakland 
unions have supported the strike, contingent on the 
sanction of the international union. 


LUMBER COMPANY’S PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 7.—Robert W. Fullerton, 
son of 8. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., East St. Louis, has resigned as 
secretary of that organization, and has gone to 
Warren, Ark., where he will look after his interests 
in connection with the operation of the mill of the 
3radley Lumber Co. Samuel B. Fullerton, an 
officer in the Thirty-fifth Division, who is expected 
home from France soon, will resume his duties at 
the Bradley mill. He and R. W. Fullerton are 
cousins, 

8S. H. Fullerton announces the election of C. W. 
Reighard as secretary of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. He has been connected with that com- 
pany for the last fifteen years, the last five as as- 
sistant secretary. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN _ 


RULING MADE ON REPARATION CLAIMS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—Edward Cham- 
bers, director of the division of traffic, Railroad 
Administration, today made public circular No. 7, 
addressed to carriers under Federal control, giving 
instructions as to procedure with reference to rep- 
aration claims which may be dealt with on the spe- 
cial docket of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and State commissions, within certain limitations. 
The procedure outlined, it is pointed out, has no 
reference whatever to formal complaints involving 
reparation and is not meant to affect in any way 
the institution or disposition of such complaints; 
neither does it apply to claims involving traffic 
handled prior to Jan. 1, 1918. 

The circular says claims growing out of transac- 
tions subsequent to Jan. 1, 1918, placing in ques- 
tion the justness or reasonableness of any rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice 
falling within the following classes, should be con- 
sidered and submitted; (a) where there was an 
error in publication; (b) where the claim is within 
the terms of section 3 hereof; (¢) where in special 
instances not covered by (a) and (b) hereof a 
charge was exacted which was manifestly unjust 
and not fairly in contemplation. Each such claim 
will be considered on its merits. Section 3 claims, 
based upon the fact that thru rates were charged 
which exceeded that aggregate of intermediate rates 
legally applicable at date of shipment via the route 
over which the shipment moved, should be consid- 
ered and submitted; provided, however, that the 
total or thru rate in effect upon the date of appli 
cation does not exceed the sum of the intermediate 
rates. 

[t should be understood that rates which are re- 
stricted in their application to intrastate traffic 
can not be used as one of the factors of the com- 
bination applicable to an interstate shipment. 





TO ADVANCE PRICE OF COAST LUMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SeattLe, Wasu., April 9.—The west Coast fir 
situation is strengthening as mill operators are 
awakening to the fact that they are losing money 
every day that they continue to operate at the 
present high productive cost. They were brought 
to a realization of the situation by the figures pre 
sented yesterday at the gencral meeting of millmen 
of Washington and Oregon at Tacoma where it 
was shown that there is a loss of $2.80 a thousand 
feet by twenty-four concerns reporting cost and 
sales figures for March. The result is that millmen 
are generally planning to send out a new discount 
sheet advancing common $2 over market prices that 
have recently been prevailing, which is equivalent 
to an advance of $1 over the old discount No. 25 
and the new discount sheet No. 1, which quoted the 
same market prices. ‘Timbers win be advanced 
more generally from $2 to $3 over recent market 
quotations. 

As southern pine is selling at about $6 above 
fir in competitive territory and as the price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board last fall 
ruled that fir should sell $2 under southern pine, 
the advance now being asked will leave fir about 
from $2 to $3 under the price fixed by the War 
Board’s price fixing committee. 

There is a very strong demand for fir lumber, 
particularly yard stock, and it is competition 
among the mills themselves that has brought the 
recent low prices of fir. Millmen reason that with 
Jabor and other manufacturing costs being main- 
tained as during the war period, they can not con- 
tinue to operate under the present low prices with- 
out bankruptcy in the near future. There is also 
an increasing demand for cutting orders which 
hitherto have been scarce and a prospect of more 
railroad buying and increased export business with 
the leveling of ocean freight rates. 





NO FALL IN BRITISH LUMBER PRICES 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—Information 
reaching the Department of Labor indicates that 
British leaders do not look for reductions in prices 
of building materials or industrial products. 

The greatest danger confronting business in the 
period of reconstruction lies in the tendency to 
await a reduction in prices of materials and labor, 
according to the view of commercial and industrial 
leaders of Great Britain. 

This view of conditions was reported by the em- 
ployers’ industrial commission of the Department 
of Labor, composed of large employers of labor in 
this country, which recently was sent to England to 
make an exhaustive survey of the business and 
labor situation in the United Kingdom. 

In the opinion of progressive, forward looking 
business men of England no advantage is to be 


gained by a policy of hesitation and indecision. 
They doubt that wages will be appreciably lowered, 
and whatever might be gained by later reduction in 
cost of raw materials will be more than offset by 
benefits accruing in immediate manufacture of 
needed commodities and in efforts made to market 
such products. 

Another point elaborated upon by prominent em- 
ployers was that labor unrest was certain to be 
aggravated by a policy of delay in resuming normal 
activity and embarking upon new enterprises. The 
thought was expressed to the American commission 
that employers would measurably serve the coun- 
try by going ahead with their enterprises, freely 
employing labor, and adopting a policy of in- 
creased production. In this manner would the re- 
turn to normal more quickly be effected. 





SALVAGED LUMBER GETS FAIR PRICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—The salvage divi- 
sion, War Department, announced today that dur- 
ing the eight months ended with Feb. 28 among 
other items it disposed of 4,840,057 feet of sal- 
vaged lumber for $56,261. During the same period 
a total of 8,824,489 feet was collected. <A total of 
1,450,114 barrels and boxes sold for $414,043. 


TOLEDO’S PRICE REDUCTION PLAN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—The Department 
of Labor makes publie the following: 


Cards entitling prospective builders to 5 and 10 
percent reductions are being issued by the Own Your 
Home campaign committee of Toledo, Ohio. All inter- 
ests that will be directly benefited by the campaign 
have agreed to make concessions in prices and the 
cards are signed by Mayor Cornell Schreiber, chair- 
man of the committee, and George W. Stevens, who is 
directing the campaign work. 

The campaign was started April 1, when Mayor 
Schreiber appointed an executive committee of twenty- 
four citizens, representatives of civic organizations, 
wholesale and retail merchants, lumber dealers, build- 
ing supply men, electrical workers, labor unions and 
schools. A fund for conducting the campaign was sub- 
scribed and, according to a report sent to the United 
States Department of Labor, the outlook for a wide- 
— revival of building in the city is most encour- 
aging. 








TWENTIETH ENGINEERS SAIL FOR HOME 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—Tonight the War 
Department announced that the first battalion 
headquarters detachment, part of the medieal de- 
tachment and the first, second, third and fifth com- 
panies of the 20th Engineers (Forest) sailed from 
Bordeaux April 6 on the transport Roanoke and 
should arrive at New York April 18. These units 
include nineteen officers and 920 men, all destined 
to Camp Upton, Long Island. 


LUMBERMEN’S TABLE RE-ESTABLISHED 


Sr. Louris, Mo., April 8.—When the Mercantile 
Club closed its doors several months ago general 
regret. was expressed among the members of the 
local lumber fraternity. The gloom was deepest in 
the hearts of nine men, leaders in the trade, who 
long had lunched together daily at this headquar- 
ters of lumbermen, For many years eight of these 
men had met at the same round table: W. T. Fer- 
guson, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co.; C. M. Jen- 
nings, Berthold-Jennings Lumber Co.; E, C. Robin- 
son, president of the HK. C. Robinson Lumber Co.; 
©, A. Antrim, president of the Antrim Lumber Co. ; 
J. W. Ferguson, president of the Sabine Lumber 
Co.; C. 8. Chesbro, Louis Werner Saw Mill Co.; 
B. H. Pollock, Pollock Lumber Co., and T. C. Whit- 
marsh, general manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co. Since he came to St. Louis several 
years ago, E. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of 
the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has been a 
member of the party. 

These men, veritable old cronies, were lost after 
the Mercantile closed. So they got together and 
appointed Messrs. Antrim and Whitmarsh as a 
committee to arrange a permanent reunion. The 
lumbermen’s table has been reéstablished, this time 
at the Hotel Statler. 

The first meeting of the band in what seemed 
ages to them took place yesterday. ‘To say they 
were joyful would be putting it mildly. ‘‘Such 
handshaking and general jubilation you never 
saw,’’ said Mr. Whitmarsh, in describing the ocea- 
sion. ‘‘It certainly was a joyful crowd.’’ 

When they get together they talk most of im- 
portant topics of the day, and one hears very little 
about the lumber business. Ordinarily modest, 
they are boastful about one thing—their golf 
scores, most of them being players of varying de- 
grees of skill. 





PLAN OKLAHOMA LUMBER CONGRESS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

GALVESTON, TeEx., April 10.—Lumbermen of 
Oklahoma City are planning a lumber congress to 
be held early in May in their city, at which they 
hope to have 1,000 Oklahoma yards represented, 
A similar congress held several years ago in 
Wichita was highly successful and it is felt that 
this will be even more timely and useful, coming 
in the reconstruction period. The promoters in- 
tend in this way to link the trade of the State with 
the southern pine ‘‘Own a Home First’’ campaign 
and other national advertising and building promo- 
tion efforts. The complete program will be issued 
soon. 





SOME DATA ON FOREIGN ORDERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—John R. Walker, 
who is here after studying lumber conditions in 
Ongland, France and Belgium, does not expeet 
large orders to be placed in this country for Bel- 
gium and France. He does not look for orders 
for enormous quantities for reconstruction in those 
two countries, but some business should begin to 
develop within six months. Mr. Walker confirms 
the statements made by others that most of the 
dwellings to be built in France especially will not 
be of lumber, as brick, stone and cement will prob- 
ably be the rule. 

In not a few instances Mr. Walker found that 
people from devastated areas have moved away 
permanently and established homes _ elsewhere. 
Many will return, but the movement is not yet on 
the scale some published reports would indicate. 

Mr. Walker believes that American hardwood 
men will find a market for considerable quantities 
of hardwood for interior trim, flooring, ete., in 
dwellings and other buildings as reconstruction is 
pressed forward. ‘The situation should clear no- 
ticeably after peace has been established. 

Mr. Walker will address the lumber congress in 
Chicago next week and later he will tour the coun- 
try on an itinerary worked out by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





SPECIALIST TO COMPILE LUMBER DATA 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ]} 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—Maj. David T. 
Mason, who saw service with the forestry troops 
in France but now is professor of forestry in the 
University of California, is here consulting with 
oflicials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue in con- 
nection with the proposed economic studies of the 
lumber industry for revenue purposes. 

Reports have been published to the effect that 
Maj. Mason had been employed to direct the work 
of gathering financial and other data required in 
order accurately and justly to determine the income 
and profits taxes due under the new revenue law. 
At the office of the commissioner of internal reve- 
nue today this report was practically confirmed tho 
it may be several days before the arrangement is 
made effective. 

Attorney L. C. Boyle feels that the employment 
of Maj. Mason will prove to be ‘‘the most impor- 
tant development for the lumber industry in fifty 
years.’’ 

The California forester came here on the invita- 
tion of Commissioner Roper to talk the situation 
over with him and his associates. While Maj. 
Mason naturally is not in position to make any 
statement, Attorney Boyle and E. T. Allen, who 
were in large part responsible for the movement to 
bring into the revenue bureau a man with a knowl- 
edge of lumber and timber problems and practices, 
say that his first duty of course will be to determine 
exactly what he wants in the way of information 
and coéperation from organizations and individuals 
in the industry such as the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Attorney Boyle made this 
statement: 

The employment of Maj. Mason will afford a 
splendid opportunity for the industry to get its 
problems correctly understood and surveyed. The 
basic problem is stumpage. No agency hereto- 
fore has understood our problems of stumpage, 
depletion, capital, investment etc. 

The commissioner of internal revenue has only 
one interest in the matter. He wants to know 
the facts and see the figures. He wants accurate 
returns on every item that may be called for. He 
has no prejudice for or against the industry or 
any part of it. He has discussed the matter 
frankly with me and with others. 

It will be of the greatest possible importance 
to the industry to have assembled in one place 
data giving correctly the cost and value of stump- 
age, depletion and other items of vital interest. 

In order to make the work of Maj. Mason 4a 
success it will be necessary for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and other 
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organizations in the industry to codperate in the 
assembling of the desired data. Dr. Compton al- 
ready has offered full codperation on behalf of 
the National, and Commissioner Roper and his 
associates have been assured that the industry 
will come forward promptly and do all in its 
power to assist when advised exactly what is 
wanted. 

The possibilities bound up in an impartial sur- 
vey of the lumber industry for purposes of taxation, 
which must produce exact facts and figures, are 
many. For a long time the importance of uniform 
cost accounting methods has been urged by leaders 


in the industry, by organizations and thru the col- 
umns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The effort to arrive at exact financial data natu- 
rally is certain to promote uniform cost account- 
ing, because both the Government and the lumber- 
men want to know exactly where they stand, one 
as a tax collector and the other as a tax payer. 

All attempts at determining the cost of produc- 
ing lumber heretofore made have been most un- 
satisfactory. However well intentioned those doing 
the work may have been, the results have been un- 
happy without exception. This may have been 
due in part to mutual distrust, as the Federal 


agency and its agents have not always been free 
from bias due to preconceived notions and men in 
the industry have resented the atmosphere created 
by them and have acted accordingly. 

In the present instance, however, only questions 
of fact count. Figures will do most of the talking. 
Then when some other governmental agency de- 
sires to know, for example, the cost of producing 
lumber, exact data will be available. On this data 
Unele Sam will collect the taxes levied to help pay 
for the war and those making the returns will be 
subject to the penalties, fixed iu the law, for failure 
to make accurate returns. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN NO. 116 


The plan published this week is one of the most 
interesting and satisfactory which the AMERICAN 
ILLUMBERMAN has presented in its series. The ex- 
terior of the plan carries out the noblest traditions 
of New England colonial architecture with such 
modern improvements as are typified by the very 
desirable second floor sleeping porch embodied in 
this plan. The colonial ideas did not inelude any 
marked predilection for sleeping in the 


This design, however, would be very desirable upon 
a corner lot. 

It will be noticed that the house sits upon a 
very low foundation; and the side door at grade, 
which gives access to either the basement stairs or 
to the kitchen, is only two steps lower than the 
floor level inside the house. 

The location of the large fire place and: its cozy 


inglenook near the center of the structure are 
interesting features of this design. 

The second floor sleeping porch is in reality two 
porches, each 8x11%4 feet, connected with the ad- 
joining bedrooms. 

The working blue print includes architectural de- 
tails for the fireplace, stairway, porch balusters 
ete. The basement is excavated for the full square 

of the house, and about one half of 





open air. 

Altho of compact design this is a 
7-room house with four bedrooms of 
ample size in the second story. Both 
the living room and the dining room 
are connected with the large poreh at 
the left of the plan by French doors, 
and this porch ig more secluded than 
if it faced the street, at the same time 
giving an excellent view of the street. 
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its space is left free, after provision 
is made for the laundry, furnace room 
and coal storage. * 

This set of plans will be furnished 
complete including blue prints, bill of 
materials and standard specification 
form for $2. It is estimated that this 
house can be constructed on present 
costs for labor and material for 
$4,800. Electrotypes of the cuts here 
shown will be supplied for $1.50. 
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SHOW WESTERN LUMBER SELLING AT LOSS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Tacoma, Wasu., April 9.—While wages and 
other operating costs of fir lumber manufacturing 
remain stationary and can not be materially re- 
duced below war time figures, the selling price of 
fir lumber during March, which was compiled by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association from the 
reports of twenty-four operations, amounted to 
$22.65, against a cost of $25.45, showing a loss of 
$2.80 a thousand feet. This was the situation re- 
ported yesterday by C. D. Moore, efficiency statis- 
tician of the association, at a mass meeting in Ta- 
coma of lumber manufacturers of western Wash- 
ington and Oregon, over 125 being present. 

The demand was reported by those present as 
generally very strong, particularly for yard stock, 
with an increase in the cutting orders and with a 
prospect for more railroad buying and an increase 
in the export demand with the gradual levelling of 
ocean freight rates. It wags also reported gener- 
ally that fir is selling in competitive territory about 
$6 lower than its principal competitor, southern 
pine. This situation has made manufacturers stop 
and ponder over the probable outcome unless the 
market stiffens, which it undoubtedly will, as it 
was shown that fir manufacturers are competing 
now only with themselves. 

The meeting was a general one and not an asso 
ciation affair. Ed R. Hogg, of Seattle, acted as 
chairman. Secretary R. B. Allen, of the associa- 
tion, who was present but will leave today for the 
National association meeting in Chicago next week, 
reported that he had been advised that the Railroad 
Administration had now been financed so that it 
could pay for lumber orders without resorting to 
trade acceptances which had first been contem- 
plated. He’ also explained regarding the Federal 
child labor law and the alien employment law re- 
cently enacted. New grading rules recently adopted 
by the cedar manufacturers were approved by the 
meeting. 

Oregon lumbermen said that their short freight 
rate territory in California is not being provided 
for in the new basic list and this will be remedied 
by issuing new lists containing their rates. 

Secretary Allen also announced that the Oregon 


legislature had provided for fifteen miles of test 
paving on the new Portland-San Francisco high- 
way, five miles of which will be concrete, five miles 
bithulithie and five miles of wood block paving 
provided the lumbermen will make up the extra 
cost of the latter. This, it is expected, will be 
contributed by millmen generally of the two States. 

Now that common fir lumber is being shipped as 
far east as Pennsylvania complaints are being re- 
ceived of weather stains, and the wood testing 
laboratory at the University of Washington is 
making tests with the hope of solving this problem, 
and Secretary Allen stated that the next meeting 
of the West Coast association would be held in 
Seattle May 2 at which time the report on this 
work will be made. At that meeting, Roger Sim- 
mons, who has been. investigating lumber market 
prospects in Russia and Finland for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and lumber manufacturers, and 
John R. Walker, who has been doing similar work 
in England, will address the meeting. They will 
address a meeting of lumbermen of Oregon at 
Portland the day previous. 

Secretary Allen said that inquiry had been re- 
ceived from the Ford automobile people for 2,000,- 
000 feet of fir, spruce, or hemlock a month, }§ of 
an inch thick, 828, 8 to 16 feet in length, which 
will probably soon be placed. Urgent appeals were 
made to millmen present to adopt the uniform cost 
accounting system and report accurate figures to 
the association that there might be more repre- 
sentative figures to base manufacturing costs and 
selling prices on by Maj. E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; 
R. H. Burnside, Portland; E. A. Poyneer, Everett, 
and others, Mr. Burnside pointing out that sta- 
tistics showed that about 100,000,000 more feet of 
lumber had been sold than had been manufactured, 
yet selling prices were below cost, and when asked 
as to what would be the answer replied that it 
looked to him as if it would be the insane asylum 
for millmen. 

An interesting talk was made by W. J. Haynen, 
former lumber supervisor of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, who has just located in Seattle in the 
wholesale and export lumber business. He thanked 
western operators for their codperation during the 


war emergency, when it looked as if the whole 
wooden fleet construction plan would collapse be- 
cause the necessary timbers could not be furnished 
in southern pine but fir manufacturers came to the 
rescue and enabled the construction of wooden 
ships on the Great Lakes and the Gulf. He ex- 
plained the method of disseminating information 
about the market situation by southern pine opera- 
tors and suggested a similar plan for west Coast 
lumbermen. He also recommended a school for 
salesmen that there might be a better informed 
and higher salaried class of fir salesmen to com- 
pete with southern pine. He reiterated what he 
said at a previous address in Seattle regarding the 
gradual reduction of southern pine output during 
the next few years. He said that he had come to 
the Coast to join with the fir people and that 
eventually the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, 
La., which he represents, will be engaged in manu- 
facturing on the North Pacific Coast. 

L. 8S. Case, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul, said that when he learned of the meeting he 
hurried his departure for the Coast that he might 
be present, as he wanted to look the fir manufac- 
turers in the face and ask them why they are selling 
their output so much below their competitors. 

‘*The East is rapidly getting used to fir lumber 
for yard purposes; it now going even as far east as 
Pennsylvania,’’ said Mr. Case. ‘‘The cost can not 
be reduced, for labor can not be reduced in wage, 
and altho there is some increased efficiency yet the 
selling price of lumber must be advanced, and the 
solution is with the operators themselves.’’ 

Jesse F’. Ives, Seattle; W. E. Barnes, Portland; 
Thorpe Babeock, Hoquiam, and others remarked 
upon the very strong demand for fir lumber and 
the high position it now holds in the trade thruout 
the United States. Mr. Babcock pointed out that 
the country had just stepped up on to another price 
level and that when people generally realized this 
business will return to normal. He believes the 
situation to be merely psychological. 

The conference began after lunch and continued 
until late in the evening and will without doubt be 
productive of results beneficial to the lumber in- 
dustry on the north Coast. 
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TENTATIVE REPORT ON CARLOAD MINIMA 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today made public the ten- 
tative report of Attorney-Examiner George T. Bell 
in docket No. 10,128—lumber carload minima, 

Mr. Bell recommends that the commission, in 
finally disposing of this case, which was instituted 
on its own motion, find that the condition resulting 
from the application of cubical capacity minima on 
shipments of lumber from one territory and flat 
minima from other territories in unduly prejudicial 
to lumber shippers from the territory where cubical 
minima are applied. 

The investigation was instituted to determine 
whether the existing variations in carload minima 
are unreasonable, unjustly discriminating or un- 
duly prejudicial, to ascertain whether the existing 
rules and regulations are applied in an unjustly 
discriminatory manner, and to make such order or 
orders in the premises as the investigation might 
show to be necessary. The director general of rail- 
roads and all railroad and water carriers were made 
defendants. 

Mr. Bell calls attention to the fact that the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, after 
thoro investigation, adopted a resolution opposing 
the cubical capacity basis of carload minima and 
favoring a flat minimum of 34,000 pounds for cars 
under 36 feet in length and 40,000 pounds for cars 
36 feet and over, provided that actual weight ap- 
plies when cars are loaded to their full visible 
capacity; that the minimum applicable to the size 
of the car ordered is protected in the event that 
a larger car is furnished by the carrier; and that 
the term ‘‘visible capacity’’ is constructed at the 
point of origin to mean that no more material of 
the kind contained in the car can be loaded. Says 
Mr. Bell: 

As lumber is manufactured in varying lengths, 
widths, thicknesses and shapes, it is not susceptible 
of loading to cubical measure like a liquid or a com- 
modity composed of small units. Lumber is the only 
commodity on which the cubic capacity minima are 
applied from the Pacific Northwest and Inland Empire. 
As it is sold by the foot it is rather extraordinary that 
the carriers should single it out for the application of 
cubical capacity minima while commodities which are 
sold by cubic measure are given flat minima. 

Manufacturers located in the producing sections 
from which the flat minima apply are therefore in a 
position to accept and fill an order for the exact 
number of feet requested, provided the aggregate 
welght thereof exceeds the established minimum weight. 
On the other hand, manufacturers operating on cubical 


capacity minima do not have this advantage. The 
Jjumber space capacity of cars does not correspond with 
their cubic capacity. The result is that the loading 
must be made to fit the car furnished rather than the 
order of the customer. 

Witnesses representing manufacturers operating on 
flat minima testified that the situation referred to 
gives them an advantage over their competitors oper- 
ating on the cubic basis, as many buyers, such as small 
retail yards, prefer to buy where they can get exactly 
what they order and at the same time know exactly 
what the freight charges will be. 

Several references are made to the findings of 
the commission in the Feltus case, the order in 
which will become effective this month. Mr. Bell 
says that no appearances were entered for the re- 
spondent carriers at the hearing and no brief has 
been filed on their behalf. The counsel who en 
tered appearance for the director general of rail- 
roads did so ‘‘without assuming that any order 
should or could be entered against the director 
gencral in this particular case, but understanding 
that perhaps the commission will desire to make 
recommendations which the director general will 
desire to consider.’’ 

This, the attorney-examiner says, raises a juris- 
dictional question. He shows that the cubical min- 
ima were not initiated or established by the director 
general under authority of the Federal control act 
and that no change has been made in them by any 
order of the President issued by the director gen- 
eral. 

‘Tt follows,’’ says Mr. Bell, ‘‘that as provided 
hy section 10 of the Federal control act we are 
authorized to deal with the subject matter of this 
investigation by virtue of our powers under the act 
to regulate commerce.’? 

The contentions advanced by the director gen- 
eral in the hearing indicate that when the commis- 
sion’s final decision is handed down it will record 
another clash with the Railroad Administration, 
which naturally is interested in getting every pos- 
sible dollar of revenue. Mr. Bell does not think 
this should be done at the expense of undue pre- 
judice against shippers in one section of the coun- 
try. In conclusion he says: 

Upon a consideration of all the facts of record, and 
giving due weight to the contentions of the parties, it 
should be found and concluded that the practice of 
maintaining cubical capacity minima in connection 
with interstate rates on lumber from the Pacific North- 
west and Inland Empire is unjust and unreasonable and 
that the condition resulting from the application of 
those minima from that territory and of flat minima 
from other and competing territories is unduly preju- 


dicial to the lumber shippers of the Pacific Northwest 
and Inland Empire and unduly preferential of the ship 
pers of other and competing producing territories. 

An order should be issued requiring the respondent 
(1) to cease and desist from maintaining the cubical 
capacity minima from the Pacific Northwest and Inland 
Empire, and (2) to remove the undue prejudice result- 
ing from the application of different minima from that 
territory than are contemporaneously maintained from 
the other producing territories. 

It should be further found that the undue prejudice 
above described may be removed by establishing the 
minima and the rules herein before referred to as 
having been recommended for universal application by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


COLLEGE OF FORESTRY CHANGES NAME 


SeaTtLe, WasuH., April 7.—By vote of the board 
of regents of the University of Washington, the 
college of forestry will hereafter be known as the 
College of Forestry and Lumbering. This change 
in the title was made because the work of the col- 
lege has developed until it covers practically every 
phase of the lumber industry. Besides the work 
usually covered in such institutions the college 
offers opportunity for specialization in general for- 
est products, logging engineering, and the business 
of lumbering, including new courses in milling and 
marketing. These courses are of a thoroly prac- 
tical nature, as evidenced by the fact that the de- 
mand for graduates, particularly in logging engi- 
neering, has greatly exceeded the supply. As soon 
as the course covering the business of lumbering 
becomes well established the same condition will no 
doubt apply. 


RUSH WELL RIGGING TO OIL FIELDS 


RANGER, Tex., April 8.—Excited oil men are 
making increasing demands for lumber for well 
drilling operations in western Texas. They are 
paying almost fabulous prices for hauling the ma- 
terials to the wells and the roads are so muddy 
and cut to pieces by heavy hauling that cases have 
been known where they have been charged $2 a 
foot for hauling pipe. During the months of 
February and March cut timbers for 3,250 der- 
ricks were shipped from eastern Texas mills to the 
different localities of the State where prospecting 
and development operations are under way. All 
the side tracks of the railroads in western Texas 
are crowded with cars of timbers and machinery 
waiting to be unloaded. 











EPIC OF SPRUCE TOLD BY CHIEF IN COMMAND 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 5.—The spruce production 
division produced spruce lumber for airplane con- 
struction at a cost of $262 a thousand feet, accord- 
ing to a detailed statement issued by Gen. Brice P. 
Disque prior to his relinquishing command of the 
division and resigning as president of the United 
States Spruce Production Corporation, which, short- 
ly before the signing of the armistice, took over the 
interests and is now winding up the affairs of the 
spruce production division. 

According to this statement, the corporation has 
on hand today tangible and salable assets esti- 
mated at a value of $8,000,000. Deducting this 
sum from the total expenditure of $45,500,000 
leaves an expenditure of $37,500,000 for the 143,- 
000,000 feet produced, at a resultant cost of $262 
a thousand. 

Preparing for the Task 


Gen. Disque begins his statement by saying that 
he feels it a duty to give a brief summary of the 
operations connected with the spruce program, 
which was under his charge during the period of the 
war, a complete record of which will appear in the 
official history of the spruce production division 
now in process of publication. His statement, in 
part, follows: 


In October, 1917, I was in Washington under orders 
to sail for France, Nothing less than a great national 
emergency could have persuaded me to undertake a 
duty in time of war 6,000 miles from the battle front. 
Having been an officer of the regular army most of 
my life, it seemed impossible that I should serve any- 
where except in France. However, members of the 
Council of National Defense, my superiors in the Air 
Service and the Secretary of War impressed me forci- 
bly with the fact that they considered the production 
of spruce for aircraft to be one of the greatest un- 
solved problems of the war. It was represented to 
me that our successful termination of the war was 
largely dependent upon an immediate and very great 
increase in production of lumber suitable for aircraft 
purposes, 

My mission was to increase the monthly production 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 at once. To a soldier 
in time of war any means that are necessary are 
justifiable. I determined to ship the 10,000,000 feet 
at the earliest possible date, regardless of cost or 
whom it hurt, because by so doing I might assist in 
stopping the war one day earlier. 

I found that spruce was a byproduct of the fir log- 
ging operations. It had never been a desirable com- 
mercial lumber and was logged by fir operators only 
because in their operations they came to a tree now 
and then. The great virgin and relatively dense stands 


of spruce had been avoided because of the low value 
and light demand for the lumber. 

I immediately secured authority to organize the 
spruce production division and canvassed the canton- 
ments of the army for volunteers of logging and saw- 
mill experience. I began to organize the division 
which eventually was increased to approximately 30,000 
officers and men, distributed in 234 camps over the 
west coasts of Washington and Oregon, from the 
straits of San Juan de Fuca to the northern boundary 
of California, a total area of 25,000 square miles. 

My next step was to bring home to the civilian la- 
borers and the operators their vital connection with 
the Government’s war effort. The Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen resulted and grew to a 
strength of over 130,000 men, pledged to stand behind 
the nation. From the day the Loyal Legion was or- 
ganized there has not been a single labor disturbance 
in the logging and lumber industry of the Pacific 
Nortnwest. 

New Processes Speed Production 

Two great factors that resulted in enormously 
increasing production were the introduction of the 
riving process and the construction of a great 
cut-up plant. These features are alluded to by 
Gen. Disque as follows: 


The process of riving (splitting) spruce logs is ex- 
pensive and wasteful as a commercial operation, but 
justifiable as a war measure. It made possible a pro- 
duction of about 12,000,000 feet of spruce before it 
could have been secured in any other manner. By split- 
ting the log we reduced the size of the timber to be 
hauled out to about 1-6 of the original log. Such 
pieces could be hauled out of the woods by horses to 
an existing country road or an improvised road built by 
our men, loaded on trucks and hauled to the nearest 
railway station. 

Having started to increase the supply of raw mate- 
rial, our next step was to look into manufacturing 
methods. Airplane lumber must be perfect, straight 
grained material of long lengths. A novice, on his 
first visit to the average sawmill in the Pacific North- 
west, could have noted at once that those mills were 
not equipped to produce the super-selected material 
required. 

This and many other reasons led to the decision to 
construct what was known as the cut-up plant at Van- 
couver Barracks, Washington. The equipment of that 
plant was decided upon after several conferences with 
the best mill operators. All machinery, practically, 
had to come from east of the Mississippi! River, but 
the plant was completed on the forty-fifth working 
day, and, as the supply of material increased, that 
plant got to a daily production of 1,500,000 feet, of 
which 1,000,000 feet was perfect airplane lumber. 


How Increased Demands Were Met 


In the spring of 1918 and some time after we had 
passed the monthly production of 10,000,000 feet, the 
director of aircraft production notified me that an 


increase in the Air Service program had been decided 
upon and that instead of 10,000,00 he wanted 30,000,- 
000 feet of lumber monthly and that the requirement 
might go to 50,000,000 feet. He also advised that we 
should work to a 25 percent factor of safety. 

We felt at that time that about 15 percent of the 
log was being manufactured into airplane lumber, and 
on that basis the new equipment meant another in- 
crease in log production of 183,000,000 spruce logs, 
and since the average stand of spruce was not over 
20 percent of all timber, it meant to log a total of 
915,000,000 feet of additional timber monthly, or an 
increase of about 12,000,000,000 feet. ‘The total annual 
cut of all timber in the Northwest in normal times is 
about 6,000,000,000 feet. Therefore after we had al- 
ready brought about a 700 percent increase in pro- 
duction of aircraft lumber we were called upon to in- 
crease it, and that additional effort meant to do more 
in the way of logging than double the combined effort 
of the entire industry. 

The labor, machinery and time available rendered 
such increase in logging impossible. Therefore wé had 
to find a substitute method and resorted to selective 
logging. Instead of clearing the forest as we went 
we preceded the logging operations by tree spotters 
who selected the perfect spruce trees, marked and num- 
bered them and plotted them on a map. 

The logging operators followed up and felled only 
the selected trees and thus saved e great amount of 
labor and machinery. All effort was concentrated 
upon the tree that produced what we wanted. We had 
learned that carefully selected spruce trees yielded 
about 35 percent of their total merchantable footage 
in perfect airplane lumber and since the average tree 
yielded only 15 percent we were justified from another 
direction in undertaking selective logging. 


Financing of Enterprise Outlined 

The statement then proceeds to describe in de- 
tail the financial side of the great project, including 
the organization of the United States Spruce Pro- 
duction Corporation, the proportion of cost borne 
by our Allies ete. The interesting statement is 
made that about 65 percent of all aircraft lumber 
produced was allocated to Great Britain, France 
and Italy. According to the estimate, of a total net 
loss of $12,000,000 from the entire spruce produc- 
tion program, after deducting salvage of 40 per- 
cent of cost value of the assets, this loss will be 
distributed as follows: United States, 34 precent; 
Great Britain, 31 percent; France, 24 percent; 
Italy, 10 percent. 

Other Woods Produced 


The report continues: 


The general impression that spruce wood was the 
only lumber of any quantity produced by this office 
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should be corrected. In the winter of 1917-1918 the 
experts of the Bureau of Aircraft Production learned 
that fir and Port Orford cedar were good substitutes 
and their use was authorized, the fir being for train- 
ing planes and Port Orford cedar for the same use as 
spruce. Subsequently fir was authorized for all classes 
of airplanes and when the demand for 30,000,000 feet 


a month came our call for fir was met in a magnificent 
manner by the fir lumber manufacturers of Washing- 
ton and Oregon actually increasing their production 
100 percent in July, again in August, and again in 
October, 1918, so that by the time of the signing of 
the armistice the total fir shipments from this office 
almost equaled the spruce shipments. 


To the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest I would 
say that they have played the game as we like to 
think American business men should play it. And to 
the lumberjacks and sawmill workmen, I wish to say 
that they have set an example of loyalty, patriotism 
and efficiency that may well be emulated thruout 
the country. 





NEW PLANT STARTS WITH UNIQUE CEREMONY 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., April 5.—The Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. recently inaugurated a new custom and 
on the occasion of the starting of its big new saw- 
mill plant, the first log to be put thru by Sawyer 
Harvey Nailer was christened by the breaking of a 
bottle of champagne in the hands of a charming 
young lady. At least B. R. Lewis, manager of the 
company, intimates that it was champagne, but as 
Washington is a dry state and champagne is rather 
scarce, some doubt is entertained as to the con 
tents of the bottle. 


The occasion was also the sawing of the first 
‘*Rite Grade lumber’’ which is the new trade name 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co. has adopted for its 
lumber. The accompanying picture shows Miss 
Lovey Lederle with the bottle in her hand. She is 
a bookkeeper in the retail yard department of the 
company. With her are Miss Pringle and Miss 
Blackburn, stenographers from the mill office. Be- 
hind them stands Arthur Seaney, yard foreman. 
The ‘‘spectators,’’ reading from left to right are 
K. P. Keefe, sales manager; Arthur L. Lewis, pur- 


chasing agent; W. W. Wilder, superintendent, and 
B. R. Lewis, general manager of the company. 

The christening occurred at 3:05 p. m. Feb. 28 
and since then the new plant has been running 
steadily, getting out 150,000 feet of lumber every 
eight hours. Recently a night shift was added in- 
creasing the daily output to 300,000 feet. 

The accompanying picture shows the first car of 
lumber from the new mill shipped by the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. It went to the Raton Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Koehler, N. M. 








CHRISTENING FIRST LOG CUT IN NEW CLEAR LAKE MILL 

















FIRST CAR OF LUMBER FROM NEW MILL OF CLEAR LAKE LUMBER CO. 





TIE SITUATION BRIEFLY SURVEYED 


WASHINGTON TIES FOR THE EAST 

ABERDEEN-HoQuIAM, WAsH., April 5.—Loading 
of the first shipment of ties for the Atlantic sea- 
board will be started early next week at the Eureka 
mill in Hoquiam. The Emergency Fleet wooden 
steamer Wanzu has been assigned to Grays Harbor 
and will load the first cargo. The Eureka mill has 
an order for 8,000,000 feet of ties and it will take 
five steamers to carry them eastward in the ensuing 
five months. Other large orders for ties are ex- 
pected to be given out to harbor mills soon. 





MORE LIGHT ON THE TIE SITUATION 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a very 
interesting letter from O. H. Ball, secretary of 
the Western Oregon Tie & Lumber Association, 
Kugene, Ore., regarding the methods followed by 
the Railroad Administration on the Pacifie coast. 
This letter also tells somewhat briefly of the mass 
meeting of lumbermen held in Portland March 29 
to discuss this subject, and the resolutions there 
adopted. An account of this meeting and the reso- 
lutions in full were printed on page 67 of the 
April 5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Be- 
cause of the acuteness of the situation and also 
because of the pertinent remarks contained therein, 
the letter from Mr. Ball is printed in full as 
follows: 

At a mass meeting of the lumbermen of Oregon and 
Washington, held at Portland, Ore., in the Multnomah 
Hotel, March 29, 1919, composed largely of members 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association and the Lewis River 
Tie & Lumber Mills Association. Mr. H. B. Van Duzar, 
vice president of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., Port- 
land, presided, and Mr. O. H. Ball, of the Western 
Oregon Tie & Lumber Association, of Eugene, acted 
as secretary. 

A strong resolution protesting against the present 
centralized purchasing system as imposed upon the 
manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest by the bureau 
chiefs of the United States Railroad Administration 
was adopted, demanding an immediate investigation 
and characterizing the present methods used by the 
Railroad Administration as unfair and un-American. 

The purchasing agent of the Southern Pacific lines 
was severely criticized by the lumbermen for the meth- 
ods and tactics used and the abuse of the autocratic 
authority -which has been given him by the Railroad 
Administration. 

The March 10 issue of the Railway Age advises that 
at a meeting of the representatives of the railroads in 
the Allegheny region it was ascertained that the roads 
in that region, one of the smallest of the seven, were 
11,000,000 ties short. Conditions in the eastern region 
are even worse, while the roads in almost all parts of 
the country have less than their normal supplies on 
hand. 

It was brought out that at the present time in this 
section there is a very limited amount of ties being 


placed and for only one size; namely, 7x8, Southern 
Pacific standard. 

It is very hard for reputable manufacturers to un- 
derstand the Government’s method in forcing them to 
discontinue operations at this time, which they claim 
will only have a tendency to add to the discord which 
is already being agitated among the laborers of the 
Pacific Northwest by the I. W. W.’s and the Bolsheviki 
elements, 


RAILROAD REOPENS TREATING PLANT 


MissouLaA, Mont., April 5.—Preparations for re- 
opening the Northern Pacific’s tie-treating plant 
at Paradise, Mont., one of the two establishments 
maintained on the system for that purpose, are 
being completed, according to Andrew Gibson, su- 





operations are commenced. This plant supplies 
Montana as well as Idaho and eastern Washington 
with new ties, the other plant at Brainerd supply- 
ing the eastern end of the line. Independent tie 
treating plants supply the Pacific coast division of 
the Northern Pacific. 

The Northern Pacific uses approximately 3,- 
000,000 ties each year for replacement purposes. 
The price of ties has increased about 35 percent 
during the last few years, the additional cost being 
about 20 cents a tie. 





WEST COAST TIES FOR THE EAST 
SEATTLE, WaASH., April 5.—At the offices of the 
United States Shipping 
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The accompanying illustration, copies of which have been sent out by the 
regional purchasing committee of the United States Railroad Adminis- 


ing completed in this dis- 
trict, including the Colum- 
bia River and Portland, 
and will be loaded as rap- 
idly as the selections are 








Lover wa’) made. Probably six 
Aa months will be required to 

I complete the shipment. 
\4 The Musketo, an Emer- 


gency Fleet vessel built 
on the Columbia River, is 


tration to purchasing agents of northwestern railroads, is accompanied the initial vessel of the 
by a note headed “Supplement No. 17 to R. P. C. Circular No. 19 fleet. She arrived here 
A 7: Ste é Inited States ai é str Speci- 

pplic ution of Standard Unite d States Railro ud Administr ation Speci from Portland last week, 
fication Cross Ties” indicating that these are “diagrams of certain 


types of ties that will be acceptable under the 


some that should be rejected. 
that have arisen.” 


This will settle a good many questions 


took on fuel, and is now 
loading at Bellingham. 
She will clear in a few 
days for the Delaware 


specification as well as 





perintendent of the Northern Pacific tie treating 
and timber preservation plants, with headquarters 
at Brainerd, Minn., who was in Missoula this week. 
The Paradise plant was closed in May, 1918, and 
has not been in operation since that time. 

One million railway ties may be treated an- 
nually with the machinery of the plant fully util- 
ized. The plant will employ sixty-five men when 


River. 





Tue Victory Liberty loan campaign opens April 
21. It is to pay for the preparations that brought 
peace a year earlier than military experts thought 
possible, thereby saving many thousands of Ameri- 
can lives. In more than one way it is the ‘‘ world’s 
best investment. ’’ 
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“BUILD A HOME” CAMPAIGN IN FULL SWING 


Many Cities Join Nation-Wide Movement — Successful Plans and Methods Described — Co-operation of 
Allied Lines Is Keynote—Excellent Results Already Shown 


PUSH BUILDING NOW, SAYS LUMBERMAN 

SeaTrLe, Wasu., April 7.—J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, who has 
recently returned from an extended trip, says that 
he found housing facilities very short everywhere. 
‘¢This condition,’’ said he, ‘‘is evident in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, and practically 
all the cities of Washington and Oregon, and re- 
ports from friends who have been thru the middle 
West indicate a similar situation there.’’ 

Mr. Bloedel is emphatically of the opinion that 
now is the psychological time for definite and ag- 
gressive effort in the ‘‘Build Now’’ campaign, 
particularly emphasizing the fact that farm prod- 
ucts will buy more now than before the war. ‘‘It 
might be well,’’ said he, ‘‘also to show the com- 
parative prices of other building materials, for as a 
matter of fact lumber represents only from about 
20 to 25 percent of the cost of the modern resi- 
dence.’’ 

‘Tt seems,’’ continued Mr. Bloedel, ‘‘that the 
various retail associations thruout the middle West 
ought actively to take up this subject. They should 
engage live wire men and start educational cam- 
paigns among the retailers in the larger distribut- 
ing centers and in the farming districts. It is now 
the feeling of almost everyone that building should 
be carried on even at high cost, because both the 
houses and the employment for labor are needed,’’ 





DOZEN HOUSES STARTED; MORE NEEDED 

BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., April 5.—Bellingham 
needs 50 to 100 new houses, and two or three new 
apartment houses. This is borne out by a canvass 
completed this week by the Chamber of Commerce 
on the eve of a home owning drive under the diree- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce and the Belling 
ham Real Estate Exchange. 

Realty men think that building should be gen- 
eral all over the city and that the prices should 
range from $1,500 to $5,000. A dozen new dwell 
ings are now under way and many others are being 
remodeled. A large apartment house is under con- 
struction. 


TO SPEND MILLIONS FOR BUILDING 

LANSING, Micu., April 7.—The addition of seven 
new buildings, with combined floor space of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 square feet, costing with 
equipment, $4,500,000, and providing for an in- 
crease of more than 2,000 employees, is the 1919 
expansion program of the Olds Motor Works. This 
is part of the $37,000,000 expansion program of 
the General Motors Corporation, of which the Olds 
concern is a subsidiary, This city’s share calls 
for the expenditure of $2,450,000 for construction, 
while equipment and overhauling brings the cost 
of the improvements nearly to double this figure. 
This is the largest expansion schedule ever an- 
nounced by a Lansing industry. The concern now 


employs 2,500 men. 
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DEALERS COMMENT ON HOME FINANCING 


A communication from D. J. Fair, of Sterling, 
Kan., published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
March 29, wherein he made some interesting sug- 
gestions regarding the financing of home building 
along lines that would permit the man of small 
means to acquire a home on easy payments, has 
aroused a good deal of interest. There were pub- 
lished in last week’s issue a number of letters com- 
menting upon this plan, and since going to press 
with that issue several more have been received, 
some excerpts from which follow: 


Baker White Pine Lumber Co., Baker, Ore.—We 
were much interested in reading the suggestions of 
Mr. Fair recently published in your paper. We are 
manufacturers and wholesalers exclusively and have 
had no direct experience in financing home building, 
but we find that retailers are very much in favor of the 
building and loan associations, as they are a great 
help to home builders. It would seem to us that there 
is a large field for earnest thought along the line of 
furnishing financial assistance to those wishing to build 
homes. The ordinary workingman is in many in- 
stances unable to command sufficient money to pay an 
initial sum enough large to make the investor feel 
safe. When a home builder is incapacitated from 
keeping up stated payments it might be possible for 
some organization to take up this feature of building 
and work out a satisfactory basis on which lumber- 
men could secure their money for the material fur- 
nished. We shall be interested in the development of 
the ideas set forth by Mr. Fair, as they seem reason- 
able and sound. 

Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.—Mr. Fair’s 
suggestions are very comprehensive and might well 
develop into something beneficial to the lumber indus- 
try. He speaks, however, of southern manufacturers 
only. It occurs to us that a plan as comprehensive 
as this should be handled in more of a national way, 
as manufacturers of all species of wood would be inter- 
ested and the financing would be better distributed, 
with no burden on anyone. Certainly anything that 





will help wage earners and men on small salaries to 
buy homes on easy terms is most desirable. 

Cotter Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark.—We consider 
the letter of D. J. Fair a most excellent, suggestive 
communication, Like Mr. Fair, we have found that 
the red tape necessary to complete arrangements for 
loans from the building and loan associations is very 
productive of delay; and we have adopted the func- 
tion of a loan association as part of our regular busi- 
ness policy. Whenever we secure a good prospect for a 
home and the man is unable to pay cash we advance 
the material and take monthly payment notes secured 
by mortgages on the property. This arrangement has 
proved satisfactory both to us and to our customers. 
We insist upon the customer’s paying slightly more 
each month than the same property would bring in 
rent, and we find that only once in a great while does 
a customer fail to pay out on his place under this 
plan. We heartily recommend the arrangement to other 
dealers. 


“ARP AA 


POSTER CONTEST AROUSES INTEREST 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 5.—There are now on dis- 
-play in the rooms of the bungalow office of the 
‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign committee speci- 
mens of the attractive posters resulting from the 
prize competition for the best design setting forth 
the home owning theme. A large number of ex- 
cellent designs were submitted. [The first prize 
poster is reproduced herewith and a reproduction 














POSTER DESIGN THAT WON FIRST PRIZE 


of the second prize winner appears on page 47. 
—KEpiror.| The rooms of the model bungalow 
in which the campaign committee has its offices 
are visited by a great number of people, who 
receive many valuable pointers on the building 
proposition. The rooms also contain sample fur- 
niture and plans and directions that furnish in- 
spiration for the working out of ideas along the 
line of home building. 


RECORD BUILDING SEASON PROMISED 


LansinG, Micu., April 7.—The coming season 
promises to establish a building record in Lansing. 
During March more than $100,000 in building per- 
mits was issued, while hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been promised to provide for a home 
building campaign. It is expected that fully $1,- 
000,000 may be expended in the construction of 
houses, in addition to the $2,450,000 which the 
General Motors Corporation will spend in plant 
extension, and the increases to be made by other 
concerns. 

Glen R. Munshaw, president of the Michigan 
Mortgage-Investment Co. has been authorized to 
add $200,000 to the building fund, while the Amer- 
ican Savings and Lansing State savings banks have 
each promised a like amount, giving a total of 
$600,000 as a starter for the erection of homes 
to care for the increasing number of residents. 

L. A. Driscoll will start at once the erection of 
two apartment houses on the west side of the city 
at a total cost of $25,000. 





PLAN CO-OPERATIVE ‘‘HOME’’ CAMPAIGN 

Kansas City, Mo., April 7.—A big ‘‘ Build-a- 
Home’’ campaign was launched here under the 
direction of the Kansas City Real Estate Board, 
with codperation of the retail lumber and building 
material interests, at a meeting held at the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. The first work 
to be done is to collect a fund with which an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign will be carried on. 
It is probable that J. R. Moorehead, secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, will 
be chairman of the soliciting committee. Not only 
building material interests but all those engaged in 
any way in home furnishing will be asked to aid 
in the campaign. There is a big shortage of small 
homes in Kansas City. Builders have begun active 
operations and the cost of material is not worry- 
ing them, for the reason that houses are in such 
demand that prices are higher than ever before 
known. The demand for bungalows and cottages 
far exceeds the supply and rental property of this 
kind is almost impossible to obtain. 





NOTE GOOD RESULTS FROM CAMPAIGN 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND, April 7.—The ‘‘Own a 
Home’’ campaign is making rapid progress in 
Indiana, attracting national attention. Building 
material men profess to see already an influence on 
the market due to the campaign, which is improving 
business conditions and causing labor shortage to 
develop in several Indiana cities. Insufficient 
housing and increasing rents are doing much to 
break down the tendency to postpone building 
operations. Governor Goodrich issued a statement 
this week saying that reports to the State council 
of defense indicate that Indiana building opera- 
tions in 1919 will pass the $20,000,000 mark. 





BRISK BUILDING SEASON IS ASSURED 

MARINETTE, W1s., April 7.—The farmers of 
Outagamie County are planning to do more build- 
ing this summer than ever before. The barns to 
be erected will outnumber the houses two to one. 
A large number of houses are to be erected in 
Appleton, and indications are that builders and 
contractors will have more work than they can 
handle before the summer is far advanced. 

In Manitowoc preparatory work has started for 
five more residences, making a total of twenty-two 
houses that one contractor has erected recently. 
They range in price from $3,000 to $4,000. 





BUILDING LINES UNITE IN CAMPAIGN 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 7.—The lumber indus- 
try of this section, as represented by the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers, has decided to 
join in with other interests identified with the 
building industry, to get the long-talked-of home 
building campaign started. Allied with the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers in the campaign 
are the Material Dealers’ Association, the Cleve- 
land Real Estate Exchange, the contracting and 
architectural organizations and similar groups. 
The first definite move to this end will consist 
largely of the codperation of local newspapers, 
which have been conducting a survey of material 
and building conditions in this and other cities, 
with a view toward apprising the local investor 
and home builder of the true conditions. 

The most significant development in this con- 
nection so far is the discovery that Cleveland 
material prices are from 5 to 14 percent lower 
than those in other large cities of the middle West. 
The cities used for a comparison of figures included 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh. The survey was assisted by C., H. Me- 
Allister, of the Cleveland Material Co. 

A feature of the program will be the effort to 
adopt standardized plans for housing and standard- 
ized costs to cover it. In this connection the 
architects are expected to codperate on the one 
and the contractors on the other. Present plans 
of the general movement here call for the adop- 
tion of standardized plans for 5-, 6- and 7-room 
single dwellings and 5-, 6- and 7-room double 
houses. 

Investigation has shown that a tremendous 
amount of money is available for construction loans, 
banking and savings and loan interests being more 
than willing to make offers provided the building 
public will take hold. In the savings and loan 
associations division it is now estimated that 
$3,000,000 is available alone for this purpose. 

While some progress has been made here toward 
settling labor differences, not much has been ac- 
complished in the last two weeks, with the excep- 
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tion of the agreement reached between contractors 
and the painters’ organization, which advances 
wages from 67 cents to 75 cents an hour. ‘‘It is 
the hope of the lumber industry, and all material 
interests, that this will be the beginning of the end 
of differences between employers and employees, 
and that labor will be ready to get back on the 
job at an early date,’’ says J. V. O’Brien, secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 
““We hope to see all wage differences with labor 
settled by May 1. If such settlements are reached 
in the next week or so it will result in a most hope- 
ful situation for the building industry in this city. 

‘*Some question has been raised among the un- 
initiated here regarding prices for material, espe- 
cially since the lumber and other industries went 
down into their own pockets by lowering prices to 
aid the home building campaign a month or more 
ago. It is probably natural in the face of this 
action that there should be a waiting attitude of 
some individuals looking for a big slump in prices 
yet. However, the feeling is growing among 
those who know and others even not quite so fa- 
miliar with the general situation that the present 
level of prices in Cleveland will undoubtedly be 
maintained on all materials, and that expectations 
for the lower figures of pre-war periods will not 
only not be realized, but that those prices are gone, 
probably never to return.’’ 

Action that is expected to result still more favor- 
ably for the lumber industry here in future build- 
ing has been taken by the Lakewood city council 
in adopting, practically intact, the building code 
of Cleveland proper. Lakewood, western suburb of 
Cleveland, is essentially a city of homes, and this 
means almost entirely frame dwellings. The adop- 
tion of the Cleveland code, with certain minor mod- 
ifications to meet local needs, is expected to 
strengthen the hold of lumber in the residence 
suburb. 





LUMBER COMPANY’S MEN BUILD HOMES 


JACKSON, MIss., of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., which has recently moved 
its general offices from Wiggins, Miss., to this city, 
are having difficulty in securing suitable living 
quarters on account of the shortage of unoccupied 
houses, and many of them will proceed to build 
homes at once. It is felt that this action will go 
far toward convincing the general public that lum- 
ber prices are stabilized and not likely to go lower. 
It may perhaps prove the beginning of a ‘‘ Build a 
Home’’ campaign that will result in the erection 
of the large number of additional houses needed 
properly to take care of the city’s population. 











RETAILER ANNOUNCES ESSAY CONTEST 


Hovucuron, Micu., April 7.—James Pryor & Son, 
lumber manufacturers and dealers, announce a con- 
test wherein cash prizes are offered for the best 
essays written by eighth grade and high school 
students on the subject, ‘‘Why We Should Build 
Our Own Homes and Why We Should Build Them 
Now.’’ First, second and third prizes of $20, $10 
and $5 respectively are offered. The contest is 
being conducted according to the plan originated 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘The essays are 
limited to 200 words in length. The lumber con- 
cern is advertising the contest prominently in the 
local daily newspaper. 





a 


EXPOSITION TO PROMOTE BUILDING 

Owasso, Micu., April 7.—W. H. Van Sice and 
local men connected with one of the large local 
factories are planning to erect a number of houses 
to meet the growing demand. In connection with 
the movement to promote the construction of new 
homes, a builders’ exposition is being planned, to 
to be held here about the middle of the month. 





‘‘OWN YOUR HOME’’ PUBLICITY STARTS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 7,—Yesterday’s papers 
contained the opening gun of the advertising cam- 
paign of the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign which 
will run nearly to the end of this month here. In 
large space, the public is assured that it is a Gov- 
ernment-favored proposition and has the backing 
of all the large and worthy business and financial 
organizations in the city. The advertising specific- 
ally states that it is not an appeal to build a home 
now but is rather to teach the advantages of own- 
ing the home, either now or at a future time, bene 
fiting one’s self and one’s family, and leaving a a 
real heritage to one’s heirs. It shows how the 
owning of a home secures for the owner a real po- 
sition in the life of the community, as well as 
saves money by the non-payment of rent. 

In Lancaster, Pa., has just been ended a short 
campaign which resulted in a wonderful increase 
in buying. On the last Saturday in March 434 
deeds and 255 mortgages were received for record, 
more than a normal week’s work, and so many 
have been sold that building has taken an imme- 
diate jump. 


PLAN ‘‘HOME’’ PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 


Rounpup, Mont., April 7.—At a meeting of 
the Roundup Commercial Club it was decided that 
an intensive advertising campaign would be started 
to induce residents of this town to build homes. 
The newspaper campaign recently completed by the 
club to induce farmers to build silos was so suc- 
cessful that the build-your-own-home campaign will 
be handled in the same manner. Many business 
blocks will be built this year and it is believed at 
least forty new homes will be built during the 
summer, 





RETAILER REPORTS BRISK BUSINESS 


Wausau, Nes., April 9.—Business is excellent 
with the Coleson-Holmquist Lumber Co., which, ac- 
cording to President A. J. Coleson; has as much 
bill business booked now as it ever had at this 
season. Instead of agitating the question of prices 
this concern has simply hustled for the business in 
sight, with the result stated. ‘‘ What reets we may 
strike later we don’t know but we have a running 
start anyway, and just now our main trouble is to 
get prompt shipments from the mills,’’ said Mr. 
Coleson. 





FORM COMPANY TO BUILD HOMES 


Lorain, Ouro, April 7.—A company was formed 
at a,meeting of a group of local business men held 
on March 26, to be known as the Lorain Housing 
Co., to build homes for sale and rent. The com- 
pany is to be incorporated with capital stock of 
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PORTLAND'S (ORE.) SECOND PRIZE POSTER 


$150,000. The following directors were elected: 
’ £ 


G. C. Farkell, A. E. Cameron, Dr. F. C. Hoffer, 
Gerald H. Brown, T. C. Metzger and Earl G. J. 
Lovett. Officers of the company are to be elected 


in a few days. One of the objects of the new 
corporation will be to finance the building of homes 
for rent, the occupants to be given the privilege of 
purchasing. 

Real estate men and builders estimate that there 
is a shortage of more than 500 houses here, and 
with the construction of the new sheet mill there 
will be further increased need. 


TO HOLD BUILDING CONVENTION 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 8.—A meeting of the 
secretaries of the various trade organizations in- 
terested in construction work was held this morn- 
ing at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries. It was attended by about fifty and the 
construction trades were well represented. The 
object in calling the meeting was to devise ways 
and means for getting construction work started 
and unifying the activities of all interested in this 
class of work. W. H. Manss, who is organizing 
the work of the federation and who organized the 


industries of the country for the War Industries 
Board, was the principal speaker, altho the meeting 
was called to order by Ernest T. Trigg, president 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Manss’s fundamental ideas are that there is 
a triangle of interests in the country, the base of 
which is agriculture; one side is labor, and the 
other construction. Within this perfect triangle 
are all the consumers. If the sides of the triangle 
are not kept in shape things go awry. His idea is 
to start a psychological and educational campaign 
that will show how interdependent the sides of the 
triangle are and how everybody is dependent on 
everybody else for success. He claims there is too 
much class in this country and too much class 
legislation, and aims to correct these things. He 
says ‘‘capital’’ as the name of a class is a mis- 
nomer, and that all are capitalists and all laborers. 
But there are the relative positions of employer 
and labor and they must realize that they are de- 
pendent on each other. The Sherman law, he says, 
excludes 95 percent of the people and penalizes the 
5 percent. All industry must be woven into a 
real democracy and paternalism and Government 
control will not be needed. He said the founda- 
tion of freedom was in the recognition of obliga- 
tions. 

On these lines Mr. Manss expects to overcome 
the present slowness of the construction industry, 
which he claims is a psychological ill, and the meet- 
ing today decided to hold a national convention to 
propagate these doctrines, somewhere in the middle 
West early in May, to which six groups of those 
interested in the stimulation of construction activi- 
ties will be invited. The first group is called Fi- 
nancial Institutions, and under it come trust com- 
panies, building and loan associations, Treasury 
Department of the United States, and bond com- 
panies. The second group, producers, includes all 
of the 128 war service committees and all national 
and regional associations of products. The third 
group, Distributers, includes engineers, architects, 
contractors, supply dealers, jobbers and building 
material associations. The fourth group, Labor, 
contains the American Federation of Labor and 
the building trades. The fifth, Consumers, contains 
real estate boards, grangers, highway commission- 
ers—national, State and city—agricultural socie- 
ties and commissioners of buildings. The sixth, 
Special Guests, includes governors, congressional 
committees, trade papers, news and Associated 
Press—United Press, and transportation. 

As soon as arrangements can be made for the 
accommodation of the 2,500 or 3,000 persons ex- 
pected a eall for the convention will be issued, and 
it is estimated that the results will be far reaching 
and prompt. 





TO SPEND A MILLION AND A QUARTER 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 7.—A joint committee 
of the Board of Trade, Rotary Club and Trades & 
Labor Council is looking into the question of a 
housing program for St. John. The sum of $1,125,- 
000 is available for the province, to be loaned at 
5 percent for house building purposes, and it is 
expected plang will be formulated and application 
made so that a considerable portion of this amount 
can be utilized in St. John, where houses are in 
great demand. 





NEW PLAN TO PROMOTE HOME OWNING 


WELLINGTON, Kan., April 7—Business men of 
this city have organized ‘‘The Wellington Home 
Foundation,’’ something new in the line of home 
building organizations. It is intended to aid the 
honest, industrious man who desires a home but 
who is without the means necessary to become a 
member of a building and loan association. The 
plan provides for a fund to consist of direct dona- 
tions of money and loans from these who, actuated 
by civie pride, are willing to let their money work 
for a time without interest and then be. paid 
quickly. Gifts of residence property will be re- 
ceived, should any person prefer to donate in that 
way. When sufficient money has come into the 
foundation for the purpose the directors will pur- 
chase a residence property, preferably a house 
which is run down, ramshackly, in need of paint, 
and in appearance a blot on the face of the city. 
Plans will be made to clean up the property and 
put in the place of the outcast a neat, modern 
cottage of four or five rooms. 

When the new building is ready the directors 
probably would give the first chance for ownership 
to a man with the cash to buy it, if such person 
appears. This would place it in ‘the hands of a 
home owner, and the original expenditure would re- 
turn at once to the foundation and be immediately 
available to go out and remove another blemish. 
But if no one was at hand with the cash, any 
applicants to own the home on payments would be 
considered. 

The deed to the property would remain with the 
trustee for the foundation, and the applicant would 
be considered only as a tenant until his payments 
had reached an amount equal to one-third of the 
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value of the property. Then a local building and 
loan association would accept him on its plan, the 
deed would be made to him and the balance of the 
value of the property would be paid in to the 
foundation. Krom that time on he would deal 
with the building and loan association and the 
amount expended on the property would be back 
in the foundation, ready to go out and do its 
work over again. 

In the event that a beneficiary of the founda- 
tion fall ill, lose his position or become by some 
other means unable to meet his obligations, the 
excess paid above an assumed rental value would 
be applied on the house as rent and the beneficiary 
have the use of the property until that is exhausted. 
If the beneficiary should be able to resume pay- 
ments again he would start in where he left off, 
without any loss. 

The declaration of the foundation contains the 
following provisions: 

The Wellington Home Foundation, hereby created, is 
not a charity fund, and the directors are prohibited 
from using any part of such fund as a gift for any pur 

ose whatever. The directors are expected to collect 
nterest on any sums loaned from such fund, and the 
rates in each individual case are to be left to their 
discretion. 

The directors are hereby authorized, at such times 
as in their judgment the amount in such foundation 
will permit, to purchase residence property, repair or 
remodel buildings thereon, or build anew, to make sales 
of the same, or secure prospective owners, on such 
terms as their discretion dictates. 

So far as possible only Wellington 4abor shall be em 
ployed and Wellington materials purchased. 





WESTERN CANADA BACKS ‘‘HOME’’ IDEA 


Winnipea, Man., April 7.—The ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ movement in western Canada is taking 
hold, just as it has taken hold in the United States. 
Advertisements of lumber dealers in many com- 
munities of the prairie sections contain announce 
ments promoting this campaign and already it 
looks as tho the idea was really developing. 





SPOKANE’'S CAMPAIGN IN FULL SWING 

SPOKANE, WasH., April 5.—‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
headquarters have been opened in the Empire 
State Building and dozens of people visit the place 
daily to investigate building plans or to learn of 
homes for sale. ‘‘ About 25 percent of the visitors 
are interested in building and the others wish to 
buy homes,’’ says R. L. Brackett, who is in charge. 
The room is adorned with many small models and 
pictures of houses, plans for which are available 
for those who wish to build. 

I. G. Kjosness, vice president and treasurer of 
the Madison Lumber Co., Lewiston, Idaho, a con- 
cern that operates ten yards, was a recent Spokane 
visitor. ‘‘ New building is under way at Lewiston, 
where there is a pronounced shortage of houses,’’ 
said Mr. Kjosness. ‘‘We want to learn about 
Spokane’s campaign and I came here to meet the 
members of your committee to get the details of 
the organization.’’ 


ORGANIZE HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 

Kansas City, Mo., April 8.—Everything is ready 
for the launching of a big home building cam- 
paign here as soon as the money is provided to 
carry out the program. The ‘‘ Build Now’’ Asso- 
ciation has been formed with lumbermen, retail 
and wholesale, real estate men, bankers, loan com- 
panies and merchants in various lines, and all will 
contribute to a general fund to carry on an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign in the daily papers. 
In addition to this it is purposed to hold a series 
of public meetings in the city at which addresses 
will be made by men thoroly conversant with the 
home building idea, and in addition it is planned to 
hold meetings at large industrial plants where a 
direct appeal can be made to the workers. Fred 
C. Sharon, a large real estate operator, has been 
selected to take charge of the campaign. The plans 
for financing provide for the appointment of 
twenty-five team captains, representing each line 
of business interested, these teams to solicit the 
funds to carry on the campaign. 


~ 


BUILD MANY HOUSES FOR EMPLOYEES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 7.—The $1,000,000 
hospital at Fairfield erected by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. will be completed within a few 
weeks. Fourteen hundred and thirty-five houses, 
tenements and more substantial buildings of wood, 
brick, concrete and other materials were built or 
started during 1918 and all will be occupied by em- 
ployees of the company within a very short time. 

A subsidiary company of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. at Mobile, the Chickasaw Ship 
Building Co., has started 1,400 houses for the use 
of its employees, in addition to a school, commu- 
nity house and large store. 

The houses are in strong demand in both Bir- 
mingham and Mobile, according to officials of the 
company, and in spite of the large number of homes 
built there is still a scarcity, not all employees of 
the company having yet secured dwellings. 








CONTRACTS CAP NORMAL AVERAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—Contracts let in 
March for building and construction work exceeded 
in money value the normal March average. This 
important announcement is made by the division 
of public works and construction development of 
the Department of Labor, which bases its concli- 
sion on reports of contracts let in territory east 
of the Missouri and north of the Ohio rivers for the 
first three weeks of March, with estimate for the 
remainder of the month. Actual figures for three 
weeks, exclusive of the Minneapolis district, total 
$96,619,791. The department estimates the 
month’s complete total for the territory outlined at 
between $125,000,000 and $150,000,000. Com 
paring this with the January total of $51,000,000 
and the February total of $95,000,000 it certainly 
looks as tho the building industry is getting back 
to normal at a rapid rate. 


The March totals from 1911 on are presented 
herewith. The figures in parenthesis (beginning 
with 1913) show the same totals figured on basis 
of 1918 costs, for purposes of comparison. The 
showing is as follows: 1911,. $69,000,000; 1912, 
$73,000,000; 1913, $64,000,00 ($94,000,000) ; 1914, 
$59,000,000 ($89,000,000); 1915, $76,0000,000 
($118,000,000) ; 1916, $95,000,000 ($132,000,000) ; 
1917, $133,000,000 ($153,000,000); 1918, $116,- 
000,000. Average of the six years (on 1918 
basis) $117,000,000, compared with estimated total 
for March, 1919, of $125,000,000 to $150,000,000. 





YEAR’S BUILDING TO EXCEED NORMAL 

OMAHA, Nes., April 9.—Omaha lumber and ma- 
terial men are making a profit of not to exceed 10 
cents a ton on sand, and 10 cents a barrel on 
cement, according to figures submitted to the spe- 
cial investigating committee of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce, appointed ten days ago after the 
real estate men had charged that the local lumber- 
men maintain a trust and keep lumber and all 
building material too high. The committee re- 
ported that the city is face to face with the big- 
gest building program in its history. With 1,300 
houses already building or contracted for it is likely 
that this number will be doubled within the year. 
Thirteen hundred is about the number of houses 
normally built here in a year. 





DISCOUNTS OFFERED HOME BUILDERS 

ToLEDO, Onto, April 7.—The local ‘‘Own a 
Home’’ campaign was formally launched last week, 
under very promising conditions. Mayor Cornell 
Schreiber is supporting the movement and has con- 
sented to act as chairman, George W. Stevens, 
director of the Museum of Art, is director of the 
campaign, and Lon Polk ig secretary. The lumber- 
men, building supply dealers, electricians, wholesale 
and retail merchants, pastors, superintendent of 
schools and the civic organizations—such as the 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Exchange clubs—are repre- 
sented on the executive committee. 

The local real estate men have offered a discount 
of 10 percent on lots purchased and built on during 
this campaign. The electrical concerns and the 
painters and decorators offer the same discount, 
and the lumber and building supply men 5 percent. 
These discounts are granted only on presentation 
of a certificate, signed by the mayor and the cam- 
paign director, reading as follows: 

TOLEDO “OWN A HOME” CAMPAIGN 


This certificate issued to 
IUMNRD 5.o.6 pind bio hone MAS 6 8F TERETE TV ERRORS RW ERERED 
Address 
I Ta so igs be bee kgdb) au sso Aaa 
Entitles him to 10 poomet discount on the cost of a 
lot if he builds this spring, and other liberal dis 
counts on lumber, electrical fixtures, furnishings etc., 
as detailed in accompanying folder. 
Signed ; P 


Campaign Director. 





Good Authority Gives Reasons for 


Kansas City, Mo., April 7.—M. B. Nelson, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
has sent out a letter entitled ‘‘Why Not Build 
Now?’’ to the salesmen of his force suggesting 
that the times are propitious for extensive building 
and giving pertinent reasons why the intending 
builder should improve his vacant property and not 
wait for reductions in labor and material costs. 
The letter in full is as follows: 

Kansas City, Mo., April 5, 1919. 
SALESMEN 
Why Not Build Now? 

We are told that vacant property in the cities and 
larger towns is less at this time than for many years. 
This includes all kinds of residences, apartment 
houses and business property, and there is a great 
shortage in hotel accommodations. We are told that 
many real estate owners and investors in building of 
all kinds are not making any effort to supply the de- 
mand because the present price level of building ma- 
terial and labor is so much higher as compared with 
the prewar basis they are afraid to make an invest- 
ment for fear that within two or three years prices 
will have been so reduced that their property will 
have depreciated in value to a point where it will net 
them a loss. Many of the investors, so we are in- 
formed, seeing the price of labor and material has 
not declined as they expected, are deciding to go ahead 
and build, some of them trembling with fear, others 
figuring they will be able to dispose of their build- 
ings long before there is any material reduction in 
labor and material costs. 

We are told that activity in almost all lines of 
general retail merchandising is far in excess of any- 
thing in the past, and far in excess of what the ma- 
jority of the merchants ever dreamed would prevail. 
People are paying the advanced prices and demand- 
ing more goods, in many cases, than the merchants 
are able to furnish. 

The automobile industry, we understand, is making 
unprecedented sales, far in excess of the expectations 
a few months ago. While it is true the price of the 


automobile has been reduced, it is also true most of 
the material necessary to its manufacture was ad- 
vanced during the war to a much higher level than 
most other commodities because of war requirements 
in the same class of material. 

It seems the general public is making comparison 
on basis of the dollar value which prevailed before 
the war, overlooking fhe fact that our supply of gold 
has been increased nearly 50 percent in this country, 
to say nothing of the increase in the circulation thru 
Federal reserve notes. 

If we take the exchange value of building materials 
and consider what these articles will purchase in any- 
thing other than money, it will be found that, on an 
average, they will purchase less than during the pre- 
war period. So, in my opinion, if the prospective build- 
er will get busy and supply the demand for his product 
he will find he can exchange it for as great an advance, 
relatively, as the merchant in other lines of industry. 

Can we afford to let the price of labor and com- 
modities fall very much below present levels? Is it 
to the interest of the real estate men or the property 
owners to permit it? Our Government, as well as the 
other leading nations of the world, has created an 
indebtedness so vast that but few of us prior to the 
war even dreamed it possible. And with this debt be- 
fore us, if prices should go back to prewar levels it 
means the entire world would go bankrupt. 

If the United States can produce products equal to 
$20,000,000,000 a year it will be much easier to pay 
off $5,000,000,000 a year of the war debt than to pay 
off $2,000,000,000 of it if the price of our products is 
reduced to $10,000,000,000. 

I think we all concede that the demand fixes the 
price. I think we also concede that but a very small 
percentage of our people are consuming as much as 
they would if their incomes were increased. So why 


not stop knocking the other fellow who is making 
money, get active in our own business, give employment 
to high priced labor and use as much of the high priced 
products as the demand will permit? In doing that we 
shall increase the purchasing power of somebody, who, 
in turn, consumes more of the commodities produced 
In the end, the activity we our- 


by somebody else. 


Building Now 


selves create brings increased demand for our product. 
As to the profit any individual or industry makes in 
excess of others, the income tax law, as it now stands, 
will take care of the surplus earnings. 

The world has spent four and a half years tear- 
ing down and destroying that which took centuries to 
build. I think all of us cencede there is room for 
expansion in nearly all lines, except munitions for 
further destruction. So is it not fair to assume the 
quicker we do our part in the reconstruction and up- 
building, tending to elevate living conditions and make 
the whole world a better place to live in, the greater 
will be our prosperity and the more firm our financial 
stability? Are not the great progress and prosperity 
of our nation due largely to the fact that we have paid 
higher prices for labor and for nearly all commodities 
consumed than have the foreign countries? And be- 
cause of the high prices we have paid as a general 
rule business has been more active and our people 
greater consumers, and have made for themselves bet- 
ter living conditions than have the people of any other 
nation in the world. 

Do we need foreign demand to put us on the road 
to prosperity? We now have a large percentage of all 
the gold in the world; we have the raw materials to 
make almost anything our hearts desire. We have 
plenty of territory in which to expand, being over- 
crowded in only a few of our larger cities. 

If those with capital and ability will use their money 
and energy we can not help but have prosperous times 
in this country. And we never have had what we 
call good times in this country during periods of 
prevailing low prices. 

During the war we found a means of expanding our 
circulating medium to meet the demands which have 
been the greatest test the world ever experienced. 
Now that the war is over, as soon as the Government 
musters out the rest of the army and pays its current 
debts it will no longer be a competitor in industrial 
activities, and we shall have the entire banking re- 
sources to draw from. 

After all, is not our circulating medium (money) 
the same as an endless chain being passed from hand 
to hand? The faster we pass it to the other fellow thru 
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the legitimate channels of trade, the more quickly it 
comes back to us. 


All things considered, is not the real. estate owner 
who has his money invested in vacant property, which 
is requiring the paying of interest and taxes, short- 
sighted if he doesn’t improve it? And especially since 
there is a demand for such improvements? This, re- 
gardless of the present cost? Why hold for lower 
prices and have the additional carrying charge added 
to the cost? Even if he should be successful later on 
in making the necessary improvements on basis of low- 
er prices, the chances are the demand would have been 
supplied, and if it were then possible for the builder 
to dispose of the property it would no doubt be neces 
sary for him to do so for much less. So in the end the 
net returns, whether the investment were sold or held 
for rental purposes, would be less than he would have 
received had he built and sold on the higher price 
levels. 

Yours truly, 
M. B. NELSON, 
General Sales Manager. 


GETS DATA ON BUILDING OBSTACLES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—Building condi- 
tions in New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania are dis- 
cussed in statements made public today by 
the division of public works and _ construc- 
tion development of the Department of Labor. 
Specific mention is made of 805 projects in Ohio, 
with total valuation of $171,335,000; 673 in New 
York, value $164,465,000; and 662 in Pennsylvania, 
value $127,345,000. No attempt has been made to 
include all deferred work, but just enough to re- 
fleet clearly the tendency and develop the chief 
obstacles to general resumption of activity in these 
fields. About 40 percent of the New York projects, 
49 percent of those of Pennsylvania, and 37 of 
those of Ohio are classed as ‘‘indefinite’’ as to 
when they will start. 

Considered in relation to effect upon resumption 
of building activity, 224 reports of the total of 






673 from New York say that materials are ‘‘ high.’’ 
As to wages, 159 report that they are ‘‘high.’’ 
Only 15 specifically state that prices are not too 
high, while 39 express the same opinion regarding 
labor, the unaccounted for balance not expressing 
themselves on these points. Of the 673 New York 
projects reported, 406, with valuation of $45,265,- 
000, are private enterprises, while 267, aggregating 
$119,200,000 are public works. 

A larger percentage of reports from Pennsyl- 
vania say that materials are ‘‘high’’ than from 
any of the other States. The figures are as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania, 276, or 42 percent; Ohio, 
291, or 36 percent; New York, 224, or 33 percent. 
A larger percentage from Pennsylvania also report 
wages ‘‘high’’ than do those of either of the other 
States, the figures being 32 percent in Pennsylvania 
to 24 percent in both New York and Ohio. Of the 
total number of 662 projects reported from Penn- 
sylvania 207 are publie and 455 private. 





PRODUCING PACIFIC COAST “QUALITY” 





the lumber for the ships that helped 
win the war. With that object in 
view the company extended its rail- 
road into a belt of timber that pro- 
dueed a large percentage of ship lum- 
ber, especially keel timber. Owing 
to the ending of the war resulting in a 
lessened demand for ship timbers and 
other special cutting orders the com 
pany wisely changed its plans and is 
now in a position, thru the extension 
of its railroad to a different class of 
timber, to devote its energies as 
strongly to the manufacture of high 
grade fir, spruce, cedar and hemlock 
lumber for yard and factory trade 
and ordinary building purposes. At 
the same time it is in a position to 
get out bill stuff, including long 
timbers on short notice when required, 
By having its railroad spurs into these 
two classes of timber it can ‘change 
from one to the other whenever market 
conditions warrant. 

During the period the plant was 
closed down extensive repairs were 
made, including the installing of a 
boiler and a Mershon band resaw, 
and now its plant is in first class run 
ning condition. The sawmill turns 
out over 80,000 feet of lumber in its 
daily run of eight hours and can cut 
timbers up to 112 feet in length. 
These can be surfaced four sides up 
to 30x30 inches. Its shingle manu 








TWO OF THE COMPANY'S OLD GROWTIL YELLOW FIRS 


facturing plant is equipped with six 
uprights having an output daily of 








Dory, WasH., April 5.—The Doty 
Lumber & Shingle Co., whose plant 
here resumed operations recently 
after a three months’ shut down, has 
extended its logging railroad into a 
belt of old growth yellow fir timber, 
which enables the plant to run now 
on a class of timber that produces a 
large percentage of clears that fits 
nicely into the present market, which 
is characterized by the demand for 
yard stock. 

During the last few years the Doty 
Lumber & Shingle Co., like many 
other concerns on the Pacifie coast, has 
devoted its attention to getting out 
ship building lumber as much as pos- 
sible and has succeeded in putting a 
large percentage of its output into 
that channel of the trade and in this 
way did its part toward furnishing 
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LOADING SOME LONG TIMBERS WITH 
SHINGLE CO. SPECIALIZES ON BUSINESS OF THIS KIND 
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SOME RITE-GRADE 


SHINGLES LEAVING THE MILL 


TYPICAL SAMPLE 


FOREST PRODUCTS 





OF COMPANY'S RED CEDAR TIMBER 


200,000 shingles, and it specializes in 
Rite-Grade inspected shingles. The 
cedar timber in the Doty holdings is 
of excellent quality and enables the 
company to put on the market high 
grade shingles. 

as R. W. Mersereau is president and 
ts" manager of the company and E. L. 
on Mersereau vice president and sales 
manager. The concern is one of the 
oldest in southwestern Washington and 
has an enviable reputation with the 
lumber trade in the middle West and 
Kast, not only for the excellent qual- 
ity of its output but also for pursuing 
a policy of the highest integrity in 
all its dealings with the trade. 

The accompanying illustrations give 
an idea of the size and quality of the 
timber and the extent of the com- 
pany’s manufaeturing operations. 
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Women and Lumber Retailing 


Women and Advertising —Second of a Series Written for the American Lumberman by a Lumber Woman 


ET us suppose an incident. Mrs. William Grey, a young woman 

in her early thirties, has become something of a leader in her 

pl little city. She is a busy woman, for she has a conscience 
about good housekeeping as well as about club obligations. 


She has traveled a bit, has read widely and is altogether an 
admirable example of intelligent womanhood. She is delegated to 
attend to some business for one of the local societies and is on the point 
= traveling to a neighboring city much larger than the one in which she 
ives. 


Before she starts on this journey she has a debate with herself. “Now 
Helen,” says Mrs. Grey to Mrs. Grey, “you haven’t paid much attention 
to your clothes for several months. You may meet some smart people, 
and you'll be at a disadvantage unless you’re smartly dressed. You can 
afford some new things, so why not?” But Mrs. Grey shakes her head. 
“No,” she says to herself, “I’ll not bother. I’m merely going to meet 
secretaries and middle-aged business women who will not care how I 
look, and I’m really too busy to plan new clothes. Always thinking of 
clothes is a girlish trait, anyway; and I have serious affairs to consider.” 
Middle age wins against youth. Mrs. Grey fills her dispatch case with 
files of correspondence, budgets and records, packs her bag, hurries into 
her traveling clothes and catches the train. She looks intelligent and 
efficient but very inconspicuous and just a little commonplace. 

She enters the lobby of the big hotel with its polished woods, its fine 
upholstery, its brilliant lights and its deft attendants. The clerk behind 
the desk speaks her name, remembering her, as clerks are wont to do, 
from one or two previous visits. He is fastidiously groomed. Mrs. Grey 
is becoming just a little conscious of her costume. As she follows the 
hall boy to the elevator a young woman of perhaps her own age steps out 
and holds Mrs. Grey’s fascinated eye. She is womanly and intelligent 
and modest; that is evident at a glance. Her creamy complexion is a 
monument to wholesome living and not to cosmetics. ‘She is groomed 
with exquisite care, and her costume has that unmistakable air of being 
positively right—something that comes only with discriminating taste, 
thoughtful planning and perfect tailoring. In a moment she has disap- 
peared. 

Mrs. Grey stands long before the full-length mirror in the closet door 
in her room. She then sends a telegram to her husband telling him she 
will not be home until two days later than she had planned. She there- 


upon goes down into the retailing district; and if we followed her we , 


would find ourselves traveling from modiste to modiste. When she steps 
off the train at home she, too, is a symphony of modest, exquisite cos- 
tuming; and Husband William, who is waiting a little anxiously because 
he doesn’t understand the delay, gulps a little in his pride of possession 
and says, “Why, why, Helen, how nice you look!” 


This little parable, we hope, has touched upon an important factor in 
the designing of advertising that is to appeal to women. While she is 
not such an unreasonable person as some people would have us believe, 
still Mistress Mary is more readily reached by means of appeals to her 
eye and her imagination than by 
means of appeals to her reason. In 
her shopping she is constantly think- 
ing in terms of the completed article 
even when considering materials; so it 
seems not unlikely that her attention 
can best be attracted by suggesting 
the finished product or by suggesting 
such details as will challenge her 
imagination to complete the picture. 
Advertising, then, that is to bring 
Mistress Mary within reach of per- 
sonal salesmanship must take account 
of these things. This appeal to the 
imagination can often be quite indi- 
rect. An advertisement or an illus- 
tration may present few working de- 
tails of the article in question and still 
be so jaunty, piquant or solidly at- 
tractive in a dignified way as to induce 
Mistress Mary to go to the shop in 
order to see what kinds of goods and 
service it has. All this sounds re- 
mote, and at best it covers only a part 
of the field; but perhaps we can apply 
“A woman of perhaps her own age t Ma necessarily sketchy manner to 

steps out” three kinds of advertising—show win- 
; P dows, letters and newspapers. 

With few exceptions, such as displays of blacksmithing tools, show 
windows are valuable in the degree to which they appeal to women. 
What about displays of men’s clothing, you ask? We stand by our state- 
ment. These displays no doubt appeal to men. But they also fire the 
imaginations of women who can see their husbands or sons wearing the 
suits or ties shown. A day or two later husband or son comes in and 
makes a purchase. So even in these cases while the display may not 
be intended for them it can not be counted successful unless it appeals 
to women. They hold, as it were, the balance of power. 


A man who is a novice in window decoration is inclined to go on the 
theory that the purpose of the window is to show goods and so the more 
he can show the better. When next in the neighborhood of a great 
department store like Marshall Field’s notice the window displays. 
They are not crowded. They may look at first glance as tho they had 
little to do with displaying merchandise. Maybe two or three hats or a 
single gown will occupy an entire window. But the window is deco- 
rated in such a way with colorful backgrounds and with the gown or the 
hats placed in the exact focus of attention that the whole makes an 
attractive picture. People stop and look at it. The setting increases 
the attractiveness of the articles many fold. The same articles crowded 
into the window indiscriminately would repel rather than attract atten- 

















tion, for women dislike a “messy” looking window or any other ill 
arranged display of goods. Perhaps the woman knows the hat in the 
window is not suited to her style at all; but it is so artfully displayed and 
her sense of the fitness of things is so charmed that she is convinced 
a store which does so well with a window display must have enough 
knowledge of harmonies to fit her satisfactorily with a hat. Perhaps 
she doesn’t say these things, but she feels them and acts on them. 


This need not terrify the novice who is about to undertake the deco- 
ration of a lumber yard’s show window. He will learn by doing. He 
may be guided in his initial efforts by a few considerations not worthy 
of the dignified name of principles. 
He should strive to put together a 
complete and rather striking picture. 
The articles to be displayed must be 
put in the focus of attention; that is, 
where the eye naturally turns most 
easily. He should display together 
only articles that naturally go to- 
gether, for a show window, like any 
other general advertisement, can 
carry only about one idea. This does 
not apply in all cases. A window full 
of toys gets attention, and a depart- 
ment store advertisement of bargains 
covers a page in the newspapers and 
lists scores of articles. But for the 
beginner with the lumber yard win- 
dow it is a fairly safe rule. Ingenuity 
and experience will suggest any num- 
ber of suitable window sets. 


Effective Letters and Drawings 











In considering letter and newspaper | 74% Zz 
publicity it is taken for granted that a Lm Hina 





the good advertiser will have a list of 
the people in reach of his yard show- “Vhe heavy, wallowing playfulness of 
ing their business, the buildings they the old bachelor” 

are likely to need and their general 

scale of living. It is also taken for granted that the good advertiser 
will plan his publicity in advance by means of a budget system and 
that at the end of the year he will check up his sales and thus determine 
the general efficacy of the publicity he has used. This article, indeed, 
does not aspire to be a complete treatise on this extensive art but 
merely to touch upon a few phases of its relation to women. 


Personal and circular letters if carefully prepared are of consider- 
able value in winning the attention of women. This kind of advertising 
is by some business men considered too expensive; but if each sepa- 
rate mailing list is compiled from the general list with care every man 
on that list will be a good prospect. And in that case a little greater 
expenditure will be justified. Letters may be directed either to husband 
or wife, as the case may seem to dictate. But in either case the wife 
will read them if they are good letters. I believe I should try to become 
known not only for the straightforward honesty and clearness and, if 
possible, for the cleverness of the letters I wrote but also for the artistic 
quality of my letter heads. A woman delights in the crackle of fine 
bond paper. I should get into touch with one of the letter paper firms 
that have service departments and ask it to help me in the designing 
of a number of letter heads. Once a few good designs were made they 
could be multiplied by variations in the colors of the paper and ink. 
Then I believe I should write a good many letters, not always begging 
people to buy my goods, but sometimes sending out information of 
value to them or advertising some community movement. A letter sent 
out to the general list telling what General Pershing said about the 
boys from your State and containing no word of yard advertising will 
get your yard not a little attention from the mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts of those boys. 


In newspaper advertising the use of pictures will help catch attention. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, I believe, stands ready to supply 
excellent cuts. Since women are apt to visualize and idealize their as 
yet unbuilt homes, it is perfectly permissible to use idealized drawings 
with which to win their attention. You have noticed in the magazines 
those filmy, lacy drawings of houses surrounded with trees and capped 
with billowy clouds. They are not practical in the sense of indicating 
the grades of lumber or the kind of plumbing, but they grip the 
imagination and raise those homey, idealized feelings that put a woman 
more in a mood to favor a new house than do more practical consider- 
ations. Such drawings may be secured from commercial artists. Some 
dealers follow the excellent plan of running pictures of houses for 
which they have supplied the material. The only objection to this plan 
is that the halftones of coarse screen which must be used in news prints 
are not satisfactory. But if these photographs are redrawn by a com- 
mercial artist and somewhat idealized and are printed from zinc 
etchings instead of halftones the result will be infinitely better and 
the cost not much greater. 


But drawings are not always necessary. Notice, as an example, the 
educational advertising put out recently by one of the great meat pack- 
ing companies: Box type advertisements with no illustrations, each a 
well proportioned block of clear legible print. It has solid dignity in 
its make-up and almost compels the eye to read it thru. 


In fact, in dealing with romanticised and idealized advertising as 
appealing to women I don’t want to give the impression that such pub- 
licity should be effeminate or kittenish. Horrors, no! Let me implore 
the lumber advertiser to avoid the heavy, wallowing playfulness of the 
old bachelor trying frantically to amuse the baby. Such efforts are 
painful to grown-ups and a terror to infants; and if the advertiser be- 
comes likewise frantically involved in his attempt to catch the attention 
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of women he will succeed merely in disgusting them and scaring 
them away. What I am suggesting—and it hardly gets beyond the 
doorstep of this great subject of publicity—is that he bear in mind 
the fact that the imagination as well as the reason must be appealed 
to, that women have an eye for beauty, proportion and balance in 
advertising as well as in homes, and that they are prone to consider 





similar fields. 





ability in one field as a promise of ability in other and not wholly dis- 





If they see a series of advertisements that fill the eye 
and satisfy the sense of fitness and rouse the imagination they will be 
prone to believe the promises of service therein contained, at least to 
the extent of visiting the office and making inquiries. 
that can be asked of advertising. 


And this is all 
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[In a very suggestive and valuable bulletin on 
‘‘War Memorials’’ issued by the Municipal Art 
Society of New York City appears this pertinent 
observation, which may well be chosen as a slogan 
by communities that purpose to erect memorials 
in honor of their soldier and sailor dead: ‘‘ Site and 
design can not be successfully chosen in a hurry.’’ 
In illustration of this fact the bulletin says: ‘‘ As 
a notable example, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Mon- 
ument in New York City, at first planned for an 
enclosed plaza, was a slender shaft upon a pedestal 
and platform. When, instead of this place, other 
sites were considered, the form was changed to 
suit them in turn, and when the final site in River- 
side Park, overlooking the Hudson, was chosen an 
entirely different monument was erected.’’ 

So far as the advisability of erecting a memorial 
is concerned, there should be no room for difference 
of opinion; every community ought to commemorate 
its soldier and sailor dead. And there should be 
no difficulty in securing the necessary funds and 
selecting an appropriate design for the memorial, 
be it window, tablet, fountain, arch or statue. But 
while the selection of the memorial should not be 
made hastily, merely delaying its selection will not 
in itself make sure that the design finally chosen 
will be appropriate. 

Unfortunately, many communities have hereto- 
fore given little attention to the subject of muni- 
cipal art, to community beautifying and civie im- 
provements generally. ‘To such communities pro- 
posed war memorials may well become the initial 
steps in civic improvement. An appropriate place 
for a war memorial must be found, and if the com- 
munity has no publie building, no park, no public 
square, it may be at a loss to find an acceptable 
site for its memorial, unless it provide in advance 
one of these public institutions. 

Among the suitable memorials are the following, 
suggested in the bulletin already referred to: 
Arch, Beacon, Bridge, Clock Tower, Colonnade, 
Community House, Embarkade, Exedra, Gateway, 
Library, monumental Electrolier, Museum or Hall, 
Open Air Theater, Roster Column, Rostrum; 
Equestrian Statue, Figure or Group, Fountain, 
Pylon; Cliff Sculpture, Doors, Flag Pole and Base; 
Avenue, Grotto, Park; Arrangement of War Tro- 
phies, Mosaic or Mural Paintings, Stained Glass 
Window, Tablet—relief figures, Rolls of Honor, 
Inseriptions. 

The reader will note that the foregoing sugges- 
tions afford a very wide range for choice in both 
cost and adaptability to site. For example, in the 
bulletin referred to is shown the flag pole at Co- 
lumbia University, of which ‘‘an artistic base 
makes a beautiful memorial for the town street 
or village green or as an appendage to public 
buildings, ’’ 

The ‘‘Community Building,’’ the ‘‘ Liberty 
Club,’’ is in itself not only a very valuable com- 
munity institution, aside from its memorial pur- 
pose, but it may appropriately afford a place for 
the housing and permanent display of individual 
memorials, war relics ete. In fact, the war, in 
levying its toll on the thousands of communities, 
has emphasized the need of compiling and pre 
serving the data for biographies and local history. 
The community building would serve as a reposi- 
tory for such material; and if the existence of a 
building of that character and purpose should 
stimulate interest in community history and an 
appreciation of the qualities that enter into tne 
making of the pioneer and the patriot, it would 
serve one of the highest purposes to which any 
publie institution can possibly be dedicated. 

The suggestion already has been made that de- 
cisions regarding memorials should not be made 
hastily, without mature consideration of all the 
facts essential to a proper cuvice and location. 


Niece = arbiter ests: SS See Lie 


War Memorials Should Have Community’s Most Careful Consideration 


This means first of all the appointment of an in- 
telligent and industrious committee that shall not 
only thoroly canvass the local situation but that 
shall get into communication with community bet- 
terment, city planning, municipal art and other 
commissions and societies that are competent to 
give valuable advice and suggestions. And it may 
not be amiss to suggest that information compiled 
by such a committee should be made accessible in 
the greatest possible degree to the entire com- 
munity, in order that advantage may be taken of 
its educational value. 

Incidental to community betterment must here- 
after be the work of Americanization, and it would 
be difficult to devise a more effective agency for 
promoting good citizenship and arousing patriotism 
than would be afforded by community memorials 
that shall keep constantly before citizens the ex- 
ample of those who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice. All the world loves a hero, and love of coun- 





Community and Citizen 


As the city depends on the country for 
foodstuffs and supplies, so the country people 
depend on the cities for many of their con- 
veniences and means of living. The trolley 
cars and telephones and mail orders are man- 
aged in the cities and most of the supplies and 
nearly all the wearing apparel of the country 
people are made In the great factories and are 
put up in the big supply houses of the cities. 
We are all interested alike In good govern- 
ment, the state of taxes, and the conditions 
of labor in the great centers of population. 
The prices and the quality of goods bought 
and the health of the consumers may depend 
on these things. 

Railway rates; the conditions at grade 
crossings; telephone charges; the control of 
trusts; the kind of money we have; interest 
rates on farm mortgages (mostly held in 
cities); whether banks and trust companies 
are well managed; whether transportation is 
easy or difficult; whether wheat is ‘‘cornered,”’ 
or meat prices fixed by combination—in all 
these things farmers are just as much Inter- 
ested as city people. 

Most of these things depend, in large meas- 
ure, on honest and faithful government, on 
whether or not the officers act for the benefit 
of a few or for the welfare of all. Therefore 
the farmers should be constantly and vitally 
interested in matters relating to taxes, roads, 
illiteracy and crime, poverty, the evils of the 
saloon, health laws, causes of disease, condi- 
tlons among foreign laborers, freight and pas- 
senger rates, reforestation, and the use of 
waste lands. Rural voters and city voters are 
mutually interested and they should act to- 
gether to work for progress and betterment 
in all these respects. 

— ‘The Citizen and the Republic,’’—Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 











try itself is inseparable from love of the patriots 
who made our country, those who preserved it and 
those who defended it. Moreover, love is a senti- 
ment, and tho patriotic sentiment occasionally leads 
the citizen astray it is a potent factor in the mak- 
ing of true citizenship that can not be left out of 
consideration in the work of Americanization. 
Note—Persons desiring copies of the bulletin on 
“War Memorials’” should send 25 cents in coin or 


stamps to the Municipal Art Society of New York 
City, 119 East 19th Street, New York City. 


VARIED COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


LATELY THE first of a series of Farm Bureau 
meetings was held in the basement of the Stillwater 
church near Kalispell, Mont., an excellent and rep- 
resentative attendance participating in a commun- 
ity supper. The meeting was opened with the sing- 
ing of ‘‘America’’ by a sextet. An address was 
delivered by G. C. Wooster, a successful farmer, 
and Mrs. Radlingshafer, who had just returned 
from a conference of women members of the Farm 


Bureau at Bozeman, spoke very interestingly re- 
garding the women’s part in farm life and sug- 
gested that the women interest themselves in the 
movement for community development. Other in- 
structive addresses were made by Professor Kauff- 
man of the high school faculty, County Agent Me- 
Kee, and Mrs. Wood. 
7” * . 

THE CouNTY agent at Red Cloud, Neb., in mak- 
ing a final appeal for members of the shorthorn and 
hereford cattle clubs lists the names of twenty-four 
members, three of them girls. At the same time he 
announces the program of the first annual meet- 
ing of the farm bureau, requesting the attendance 
of all school district codperators and local leaders 
in order that their duties may be fully explained to 
them by a speaker. 

* 

AT KALISPELL, Mont., the chairman of the boys 
and girls’ club work makes the following recom- 
mendations, which should be suggestive for sim- 
ilar work in other communities: 

1. For the following year the following projects 


are recommended : 
1. Pig 6. Corn 
2. Calf 7. Garden 
3. Sheep 8. Bread baking 
4. Poultry 9. Canning 
5. Potato 10. Alfalfa 


2. It is recommended that each club have a local 
leader to supervise the club projects, summer months 
as well as school months. 

3. It is recommended that school credit be given 
for the completion of supervised club projects. 

4. t is recommended that the free trips to State 
fair as first prize winners in their respective clubs be 
eliminated, and in place we favor as prizes a free 
week’s instruction and entertainment at the State Col- 
lege at Bozeman. . 

5. We recommepd that a boys’ and girls’ fair be 
held this fall in connection with the county fair, if 
the county fair is held, or if the county fair is not 
held, that a special fair for boys and girls be held. 

6. We recommend that a County Achievement Day 
be held this fall at the schools having the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. At this time the achievement pins may 
be awarded, exhibits made and parents invited. 

. We recommend that a County Field Meet be held 
this spring in connection with the County Bread Bak- 
ing Contest in Kalispell, 

* * i 
_ THe New London-Royalton, (Wis.) Cow Test- 
ing Association is to be split into two organizations 
in order to increase the efficiency of the workers. 
In commenting on the work of the organization the 
Press, of New London, says: ‘‘No one ean be in 
doubt now as to the value of testing association ree- 
ords, as the value buyers from away attached to 
them made a remarkable difference in the selling 
price of cows purchased from tested and untested 
herds.’’ 

* * * 

At Eau Cuaire, Wis., after a two-days’ drive, 
one-half the amount required to erect a hotel— 
$350,000—was subscribed, and no difficulty is ex- 
pected in securing subscriptions for the rest. Since 
the burning of a hotel last year the city has been 
handicapped in the entertainment of visitors. 

7 * * 


THE PorRTLAND Oregonian in a late issue tells 
about the boys of Noti, in Lane County, Ore., rais- 
ing money for various school activities by trapping 
wildeats for the bounty on them. In commenting 
on the work of the boys, the Oregonian says: ‘‘It 
is one thing to ask father for $2 for a ticket to 
the class reunion or a contribution to the school 
library, and another thing to earn $2 by going 
after a wildeat and taking his scalp for a trophy. 
When the supply of wildcats is exhausted, we have 
no doubt that the boys of Noti will find some other 
equally ingenious and exciting way to raise funds.’’ 


* + ” 


THE city of Baltimore is to erect an equestrian 
statue of Lafayette in Mount Vernon Square. The 
inscription for the monument, written by President 
Poineare, of France, is in French, translated as 
follows: ‘‘In 1777 Lafayette, crossing the seas 
with French volunteers, came to bring brotherly 
help to the American people who were fighting 
for their national liberty. In 1917 France was 


fighting, in her turn, to defend her life and the 
liberty of the world. America, who had never for- 
gotten Lafayette, crossed the seas to help France, 
and the world was saved.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER | 


Some Advice on Advertising and Salesmanship—Suggestions for a Planning Service That Will 
~  Serve—A Lumberman’s Ideal Annual Vacation 


This week the Realm announces a speech never 
before fired at an audience. Perhaps you thought 
that the convention season had yielded its ulti- 
mate broadside of advice, good, bad or indifferent; 
that the bombardment had ceased, the barrage had 
lifted, and that the battered survivors might ven- 
ture to crawl out of their bomb proof shelters and 
take stock of the damage. Perhaps it is taking a 
mean, Hunnish advantage to slam away with an- 
other shot in the closed season, but we have been 
tempted and in a weak moment have yielded. The 
following speech doesn’t count, tho, for it is a dud 
that failed to explode. It was prepared by a galoot 
who shall remain nameless, and it failed of being 
shot in the battle of Who Talked the Most, we are 
told, only because night fell and the enemy retired 
before it could be brought up. It contains matter 
repeatedly used in convention speeches and re- 
peatedly printed in the Greatest Journal; but we 
are persuaded that these things are not without 
interest and importance even when brought more 
than once to general attention. At least we shall 
present it without further introduction; as follows: 


Creating the Demand 


There is no magic in creating a demand for 
any article of commerce, Some theologians tell 
us that the world was created out of nothing by 
a word of power, but business men have never 
discovered what that word is. The best they can 
do, and it is pretty good at that, is to take the 
things that are at hand, rearrange them, give 
them new direction and by this adjustment com- 
pel them to return maximum results, The crea- 
tion of business is nothing more than the culti- 
vation of business. We usually call it advertis- 
ing and salesmanship. 

Lumber dealers this spring are interested in 
two phases of advertising and salesmanship. One 
is an emergency measure to help them thru a 
spring of readjustments, and the other is a 
permanent policy that will make for permanent, 
steady and predictable results. In both the mate- 
rials to be worked with are much the same and 
the methods are somewhat similar, but the gen- 
eral aspect of the two campaigns is rather 
different. 

In putting across the emergency measure there 
is not time for complete, careful preparation. A 
man must make some guesses as best he can and 
follow them up as tho they were completely 
proved. He must guess that his customers’ busi- 
ness is really suffering for the lack of certain 
buildings. If this is not true the dealer is with- 
out hope in the world, for any appeals he may 
make to the customer must be made to the 
latter’s intelligent self interest. The Govern- 
ment is making some appeals to patriotism this 
spring, and this will help, but it will have its 
greatest effect when applied to public building 
in which the whole community shares. It will be 
difficult to persuade a private individual to build 
for the patriotic purpose of creating labor and 
the movement of material if he is convinced that 
his own interest is going to suffer as a result. 
This applies to all kinds of advertising effort, 
whether it be emergency advertising or perma- 
nent business building. 


Planning a Campaign 


In putting across emergency advertising the 
dealer will make a hasty guess as to what things 
his customers need most. He will pick out a few 
lines and push them in order not to waste his 
force over a wide area of subjects. If he has 
farmer customers his task will be easier. He 
can point out a few honest facts, and all his 
facts must be honest, such as the loss that results 
from operating a farm without full equipment. 
Definite figures can be worked out in support of 
this contention. He can also point out the fact 
that, in terms of bushels of corn and pounds of 
pork, lumber is not expensive. He can assure 
his customers that there is little indication that 
lumber will soon be cheaper even in terms of 
dollars and cents. He can put himself in the 
farmer’s place and test out the efficacy of this 
line of salesmanship on himself. He can spread 
it in the papers. He can start or support a cam- 
paign of housing or a ‘‘Build a Home First’’ 
campaign. He can get out and see his customers 
and learn at first hand what they are thinking 
and what things are likely to influence them. 

All of this, because of the speed with which 
it must be done in order to get results this spring, 
will be a rough-hewn job. But if pursued with 








‘energy and intelligence it is likely to get some 


aetion. 

The matter of advertising and salesmanship for 
the building of a solid, permanent business and 
for covering the whole field effectively is a matter 
for more deliberate and better planned efforts. 
Too often in considering these things we leave 
out the most important factor. We take the 
dealer for granted and begin immediately to dis- 
cuss methods. But experience shows that the 
dealer can not safely be taken for granted. In 
the last analysis his personal efficiency, his will 
to succeed, his determination to spare no neces- 
sary labor of mind, or perchance the lack of these 
things, are the factors that determine the suc- 
cess or failure of the business. 


The Handicap of Inertia 


Lumber has long sold itself; and we have to 
confess that had not the progress of events forced 
us away from this practice it is likely that we 
would have continued to allow it to sell itself. 
Most of us have worked hard, but in our candid 
moments we wonder whether we have not worked 
as day laborers more, and as business executives 
less, than the case demanded. It has been easy 
to let the general field of sales take care of itself. 
The English fox hunters used to have a proverb 

















“T'o crawl out of their bomb proof shelters” 


running like this: ‘‘A fat dog won’t hunt.’’ 
Now some of us have gotten fat on the policy of 
letting lumber sell itself, and as a result we find 
ourselves indisposed to the labor of hunting for 
business. But unless we can, as lumbermen, cure 
that indisposition in ourselves it will be a useless 
exercise to devise new selling and advertising 
methods. In themselves they are dead material. 
They become living factors only when hitched to 
a live man. The man at the head of the busi- 
ness is beyond everything else the important 
part of business success or failure. A man who 
considers his business a field challenging him to 
intelligent labor is commercially saved, but a 
man who considers his business a feather bed on 
which he can drowse thru his middle years into 
old age is lost. He is commercially in his last 
illness. 
Salesmanship in Application 


To the man who is eager to work with his brain 
as well as with his hands in the lumber business 
the question of methods becomes important. He 
wants to know about salesmanship in its big, 
broad aspect. Salesmanship, as we understand 
it, includes a number of things. If we were 
making a rough guess about it we would say that 
salesmanship consists in determining the amount 
and quality of goods that will best suit the cus- 
tomer’s needs, influencing him to buy those 
goods and helping him to make the best use of 
them after he has made the purchase. 

Now if this definition is to mean anything 
when translated into action it makes a number 
of demands on the dealer. If he is to know what 
amount and quality of lumber his customer can 
best use he will have to know something more 
about the customer than most of us do know. It 
is not enough to be personally acquainted with 
a man, tho that is the beginning of wisdom. 
You may know a farmer for twenty years by 


meeting him only on the street and still have only 
the faintest idea of what he does and how he 
lives and whether he is efficient as a farmer or 
not. You can question him about his buildings 
when you meet him on the street and learn 
nothing. Probably you will get him sore at you 
if you quiz him too closely. To know what a man 
is you have to see him where he lives and works, 

It isn’t hard to fix up honest and plausible 
excuses to drop in at a farm home and talk to the 
farmer. In half an hour you’ve not only in- 
creased his friendliness toward you but you have 
a definite idea what kind of farmer he is and 
what kind of buildings he needs, These visits 
uncover a world of dormant demand for lumber; 
but better even than this is the fund of accurate, 
working knowledge that can be gathered. Thig 
information should be listed. Some dealers are 
afraid of a ecard index. They need not be. Sup- 
pose they divide their customers and those whom 
they wish were their customers into four classes: 
first, farmers; second, business and professional 
men in the town; third, laborers; and fourth, mis- 
cellaneous, including all the rest. Suppose they 
use a different colored card for each class. Then 
in addition to the man’s name and business sup- 
pose they put down some significant facts. If 
he is a farmer, how large his farm is, how many 
and what buildings he has and in what state of 
repair they are, what buildings he is likely to 
need, and something to indicate his seale of 
living. Suppose he gathers similar significant 
facts about his business men. 


Compiling Potentially Valuable Data 


Now the gathering of this information, which 
should go on in a more or less leisurely fashion 
all the time, will give the dealer a priceless fund 
of personal acquaintance, will bring him many 
an odd job that was erystallized by his visit and 
will also give him an accurate knowledge of 
building conditions in the community. He can 
advertise most efficiently if he knows what people 
need. He can make efficient use of personal and 
cireular letters, for he can make up special mailing 
lists for every person who is an active prospect. 
He will not be sending silo letters to men who have 
new silos or to grain and fruit farmers who would 
not have a silo as a gift. He will not send a letter 
about French doors to a family that has its hands 
full keeping its ten children in shoes, By the same 
token, he will know how to gage his newspaper 
advertising, for he will know in advance how many 
people a given advertisement should appeal to. 
And when it comes to personal salesmanship he will 
be in an infinitely better position to gage the needs 
and buying capacity and personal preferences of 
his customers. 

This list will serve to help the dealer to check 
up on what his customers need, how to advertise 
and on what lines to conduct the sale. If at the 
end of the year he will make an analysis of his 
sales he ean check up on the efficacy of his sales- 
manship in general and of his advertising in par- 
ticular, : 

The general principles of advertising—that is, 
of putting together a newspaper display ad—are 
too well known to need much discussion. Every 
man has his own ideas and practices. It seems 
to be the general opinion that newspapers are 
the best medium. 

Intelligent Plan Service 

The last part of our definition of salesmanship, 
that of helping the customer to make the best 
use of his material, introduces the matter of serv- 
ice as it is commonly understood; that is, plan 
service. There is some controversy about this 
matter. Different dealers handle it in different 
ways, and there is little doubt but that a per- 
functory plan service is sometimes worse than 
none. It is also true that a plan service intro- 
duced without consideration for the local archi- 
tects, if there are such, is unwise. But allowing 
for all these things it is evident that if a lumber 
yard is to be known as more than a reshipping 
point for lumber and the dealer more than a local 
freight agent this matter will have to be cared 
for in some way. People are being educated by 
agencies outside the retail yard to demand better 
houses. Demand creates supply... If the lumber 
dealer does not see fit to meet this demand in 
some reasonable way he must be content to seé 
some other agency become the source of supply 
for these better houses. It is not impossible to 
become reasonably efficient at plan reading and 
indeed at making simple alterations in plans 
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without going to the labor of becoming a com- 
plete architect. We submit that the dealer who 
keeps abreast of the times, even if he does not 
attempt to be a little ahead of them, must meet 
and solve this problem in some way. Every time 
he shifts sales by even a little from the basis of 
price to the basis of service he adds to the stabil- 
ity and permanence of his business and he in- 
creases the stability and contentment of his 
community. 
An Illustration and Its Lessons 

In every yard there are individual opportu- 
nities that are not to be predicted in a general 
way. Down in Columbus Junction, lowa, there 
is a yard manager, H. P. Simons by name, who 
was perplexed to know what to do with short 
lengths and twisted stock not easily sold. He 
was also perplexed to know how to utilize the 
waste time of his yard men. He combined the 
two into built-up articles that have found a 
ready sale at excellent prices. He makes hog 
feeders, shipping crates, hog troughs, feed bunks, 
colony houses, wood registers and the like. 
Nearly all of these things are made according to 
improved designs which Mr. Simons worked out. 
They are now regularly established items in his 
general stock, and they supply a demand that did 
not exist until Mr. Simons created it in order to 
make a market. 

These are but a few items in this big subject. 
But perhaps they are numerous enough to dis- 
courage the retailer who does not practice them. 
But the time has come when the lumber mer- 
chant is going to be separated from the old- 
fashioned board dealer. We have to compete not 
only with our neighbor dealer but with the big, 
progressing spirit of modern commerce. To be 
successful it will mean for some of us a definite 
break with old methods. It will mean reorganiza- 
tion not only of our yards but of our thinking 
habits. While lumbermen have always been in- 
dustrious, the time has come when the manager 
will have to become more of a business executive 
and less of a yard mechanic. Brains, will power, 
a definite goal, intelligent direction—these things 
are business builders. 





4"his is the end of the speech and we hand it over 


.forgvhat it is worth. The business of giving good 


advigo is a difficult thing at best. The adviser is 
confrgnted with two possibilities; either he is so 
general, that his advice does little good in the solu- 
tion of specific problems or he is so specific that 
he hits,only a small proportion of the ailing cases. 
He stands in danger of being, a patent medicine 
mixer in the business world. About all the gen- 
eral adviser can do in such a case is to point the 
way to what he considers the happy fields and urge 
his hearers to desire to go there. Then if he can 
indicate the route that certain other tourists took 
in making a similar excursion he has about played 
all his cards. 
Suggestions for the Annual Playtime 


This reminds us of something we picked up a 
short time ago while sleuthing around for ideas 
with which to ornament this rectangle of new and 
second-hand information. It has to do with vaca- 
tions. Does some brother rise up in his large, 
white cravat to tell me I’m getting away ahead 
of the game in talking of vacations before spring 
building is really started? Well, we don’t urge ex- 
clusive consideration of vacations. But it is our 
experience that a vacation, like everything else that 
we humans engage in, is the better for a bit of pre- 
liminary planning. And at some time this summer 
you are going to find that things have shaped them- 
selves up in such a way that a few days or a couple 
of weeks spent away from the yard will give the 
chap who is second in command some valuable ex- 
perience in handling the outfit and will not hurt 
sales in the least. You’ll have to use your cus- 
tomary common sense in picking that time. Maybe 
you have a regular vacation already fixed up that 
you’ve kept secret from our critic in the large, 
white cravat. In that case, go to it. But try to 
find a few days in which to experiment with our 
kind of vacation. 

The idea is something like this: Give the car 
the once over to be sure it’ll stay by you on a little 
<ross country jaunt. Interest the wife and the 
babies in the scheme. Pick out some lumber dealer 
whom you know, perhaps some fellow you’ve met 
at a convention. Pick him out because he’s 100 
miles or more away. Go and see him. No; we 
don’t mean that you’re to take the whole family, 
including the poodle and the parrot, and are to 


camp down on a brother lumberman’s doorstep. . 


But he’ll not object to your dropping in for a visit 
of an hour or two some afternoon; I know he’tl 
not, for I’ve called on him’and have found him a 
good fellow with original ideas about getting and 
handling business. Pick him out because in this 
Way you’ll have un objective for your little trip. 
Then ramble off some morning on your little va- 
eation. Don’t start too early in the morning, for 
early morning starting gives you a grim, make-it- 
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“Its hands full keeping its ten children in shoes’ 


or-bust feeling that slams you down the road and 
thru the day as a tremendous rate as tho the sole 
object of life was the making of the maximum 
daily mileage. That’s the wrong way to take our 
kind of a vacation. Go at it the way Ik Walton 
went at fishing. Good old Ik liked to catch fish, 
but along with the fishing he liked to observe folks 
and clouds and showers. He saw more things on a 
morning’s fishing than most of us see in a week. 

Combining Relaxation and Mental Stimulus 

But we’re not urging you to observe nature, tho 
that’ll not lessen the pleasure of the trip if you 
happen to have an appraising eye for such things. 
We’re urging you to observe people. After all, 
people are the subject of the greatest importance 
to us. We get so close to our job and see folks so 
much when they are in the throes of buying 
lumber that we forget what kind of critters we all 
are when we’re not thinking about lumber. You 
might begin by calling on such of your competitors 
in nearby towns as happen to be within easy access. 
In fact, a few days now and then might well be de- 
voted to traveling around to see all of them if they 
can’t be gotten together in a district meeting. But 
on this particular trip get out beyond the horizon 
of your own yard. Get among people to whom you 
have no hope of selling anything. That’ll give you 
a different feeling toward them. You’ll find that 
as you talk to farmers who deal with other yards 
than yours you’ll have an unsuspected sympathy 
with them and you’ll develop an unsuspected atti- 
tude of criticism toward the dealers. When you 
feel this coming on don’t do anything to break 
the spell. You’re in a frame of mind to learn 
something. 

Observe the farm buildings as you trundle the 
old bus along the road. Two to one you’ll be sur- 
prised, even in the best of communities, to see how 
many makeshifts.there are. You’ll see old build- 
ings with sagging, leaking roofs being made to an- 
swer the purpose for granaries. You’ll see un- 
handy lay-outs and buildings that you know at a 
glance are hard to care for and hard to use. It is 
our guess that in the course of a few days of leisure- 
ly driving thru the country you’ll have a pleasant 
time and will also get some new, first-hand ideas 
about farming and lumber dealing and the relation 
the two bear to each other. 

If a man can keep from getting in too much 
of a hurry in making such a trip he can pick up a 
good deal of information. He can fall into con- 
versation with:farmers on the streets of little 
towns. He can’ get to talking to a farmer in his 
own home while asking for water to fill the radia- 
tor. Lumber dealers don’t have trouble in getting 
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“Then call on the blind” 


on pleasant terms with people, and a dealer on 
such a trip as we are suggesting should make a 
courteous use of this faculty. 

Then call on the lumbermen—the lame and the 
halt. and the blind as well as the up-and-comers. 
Some of them you’ll know, others you’ll never have 
seen before. But they’ll be glad to see you and 
will talk to you quite freely. In the course of some 
years spent in knocking around among the board 
merchants of our country I have found surpris- 
ingly few men disposed to be discourteous. Stran- 
gers, hundreds of them, have met me courteously 
tho with a certain caution, but when they found I 
had nothing to sell they’ve talked to me of their 
policies and plans as tho we were friends of long 
standing. Mail order concerns, I’m told, often de- 
cide for or against a certain kind of advertising 
or a certain change in policy by sending a man 
out thru representative territory to talk to a tew 
representative people. Local dealers have the same 
chance to gain valuable tips. 

You’re reading this article, which indicates that 
you have some liking for such things. Now a great 
many Realm articles are made up of observations 
of yards and dealers and farmers and other ele- 
ments that go to make up a good retail lumber busi- 
ness. Why not try writing your own article once? 
It’ll probably be the most valuable to you of any 
articles you’re apt to come across. If you have 
extra good luck in getting information that’ll help 
you to market lumber in a better way the rest of us 
would like to know about it. Write us a letter. 
Tell us how observation helped make you a better 
lumberman, and the Realm will gladly pass your ex- 
periences on by printing them in these columns. 





GOOD “AD” SERVICE FOR DEALERS 


The Beaver Board Companies are backing up the 
‘*Build Now’’ campaign with an exceptionally 
effective advertising service for lumber retailers— 
furnishing complete electros of advertisements 
stressing the home building theme. These adver- 
tisements are very strong in design and arrange- 
ment of cut and type matter, and the text is con- 
cise and convincing. For the retailer who is 
planning his spring advertising with the home 
building movement in mind these electros are just 
the thing. They are supplied in both double column 
and single column sizes, needing only the addition 
of the retailer’s name and address. Within two 
weeks from the announcement of this service the 
Beaver Board Companies received requests from 
dealers for nearly two thousand of the electros, 
together with many appreciative letters. If you 
have not seen samples of these advertisements, take 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S advice and write to 
the Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, N. Y., for a 
proof sheet, which they will gladly send, and then 
select the ones you wish to run in your local news- 
paper. Probably you will want to run the whole 
series, in one of the two sizes provided, as the 
‘fads’’ certainly look like sure-fire shots for the 
home building drive. 





FOREST MEN IN THE EPINAL DISTRICT 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 5.—Maj. 8. O. Johnson, 
formerly district commander of the Epinal dis 
trict in France, is very proud of the record made 
by that district. The operations in the Epinal dis- 
trict were carried on by the 2d Battalion, 20th 
Engineers (Forest), the men arriving in France 
Nov. 26, 1917. On Jan. 20, 1918, the operations at 
Mirabeau (Cote D’Or) were well under way and 
about ready to produce. On Sept. 1, 1918, the dis- 
trict was cut in two and the Eclaron district was 
formed of the west half. On Sept. 1, 1918, that 
part of the 20th Engineers which remained in the 
Epinal district was attached to the First and See- 
ond Armies for forestry work, operating mills and 
cutting wood just behind the line, thus making it 
necessary to shut down several running operations 
to furnish personnel. Orders were issued to stop 
operations after the signing of the armistice. 

Maj. Johnson, in a letter to Maj. Spencer, who 
was made district commander of the Eelaron dis- 
trict, after it was made from the west half of the 
Epinal district, emphasizes the fact that the men 
under Maj. Spencer did their full share in making 
possible the splendid production total of the Epinal 
district. The production total of the Epinal and 
Kelaron districts as compiled by Capt. Lawrence R. 
McCoy, production and shipment officer of the 
Epinal district, is as follows: 


Total Total 

Epinal Eclaron Grand 

District District Total 

(After Both 

Sept. 1,18) Districts 
Lumber (feet) .......... 28,421,174 6,110,000 34,531,174 
Road plank (feet) ......, 1,242,228 1,175,000 2,417,228 
Standard sawn ties (feet).14,722,656 4,960,000 19,082,656 
Small sawn ties (feet).... 1,264,992 117,000 1,381,992 
Standard hewn ties (feet). 3,701,632 2,160,000 5,861,632 
Small hewn ties (feet).... 199,431 81,000 280,431 
WOO 5 dticcncvecevsves 57,577,118 18,583,000 76,160,113 
Poles (pieces) .....+..++. 16,497 16,497 
Mise. Rd. Prod. (pieces) . 234,734 199,000 433,734 
Fuelwood (steres) ........ 226,431 178,000 404,431 
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A WAY TO KEEP DOWN CAR SHORTAGE 


Bie Bay, Micu., April 7.—J. B. Deutsch, general 
manager and treasurer of the Lake Independence 
Lumber Co., of this city, believes in loading freight 
cars as near to their capacity as possible. The 
company, for example, during February, 1919, 
loaded fifty nine cars of lumber, the average weight 
per car of which was 58,123 pounds. The company 
thus utilized 86.4 percent of the carrying capacity 
of the cars furnished for loading. The intensive 
loading committee of the United States Railroad 
Administration, northwestern territory, with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee, Wis., is stimulating heavy 
loading by lumber companies as much as possible, 
and in a letter to Mr. Deutsch A. F. Haldeman, 
chairman of this committee, compliments the Lake 
Independence Lumber Co. upon its February record 
in the following words: 

We consider this record very commendable on the 
part of your company and take this occasion to express 
our appreciation of your efforts for intensive loading. 
We regret that our statement for the car service section 
was made up prior to receipt of your report, copy of 
which is enclosed herewith. 

Below is given the comparative statement of 
lumber loading at Wisconsin and upper Michigan 
points for February, 1919, as compiled by the car 
service section, division of operation, of the United 
States Railroad Administration: 

Percentage 
utilized 


Av, wt. of car 

NAME OF SHIPPER, (pounds) capacity 

LOCATION percar furnished 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Scho 

LS owas tb nwo eo aae es 59,378 73.3 
Brown Bros Lumber Co., Rhine 

|, eer 40,552 60.4 
Brown Land & Lumber Co., Rhine 

FEE 60,790 789 
Cc, C, Collins Lumber Co., Rhine- 

6 saGanaeesne ee 53,276 Th 
De Laittre & Anderson Co., Calder 

Se BER co coven peneneees 72,196 100.9 
Diamond Lumber Co., Green Bay, 

I © ash eis Sre.s.7s 0-0 0s wa egies es 57,080 T5.1 
BE. W. Ellis Lumber Co., Grand 

EE Aer 44,700 64 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., Mel 

OS Rarer 50,622 69.7 
Girard Lumber Co., Dunbar, Wis. 56,679 78 
Hatten Lumber Co., New London, 

MET, ns: i'ss aie ib ese breeaib we elous aie none 54,807 79.3 
B. Heineman Lumber Co., Wausau, 

SME kAcbistbta oie ie belkin bw eae > oie 48,968 64.6 
Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis.... 50,256 71.8 
J 4H. Kaiser Lumber Co., Eau 

SUR PML <5 sate Side sis oie ob a0 @ 51,900 76.9 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., 

era 50,871 71.4 
Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis. 63,150 79 
MacGillis & Gibbs Co., Gladstone, 

Mich. (poles and posts)........ 40,214 54.1 
Mason & Donaldson Lumber Co., 

Rhinelander, Wis. ............ 53,546 80 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., 

SS. ea 66,808 89.4 
Jacob Mortenson TLumber Co., 

OS ere 64,304 83.1 
Medford Lumber Co Medford, 

We ay ace was iochcag dina eis ea So 48,771 70.1 
Mosinee Land, Log & Timber Co., 

a SS er eee 63,250 7 
Northwestern Lumber Co., Stan 

. i aa eee 58,905 75.3 
Northland Lumber Co., Green Bay, 

Sy rer he 65,646 78.4 
Park Falls Lumber Co., Park Falls, 
Serre ee ere 62,960 84 
Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake, 
Dircsaerckssa ha eee ceee 53,482 73.3 
Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, 
:. ee ae eee 57,657 77.4 
Spies-Thompson Lumber Co., Me- 

MORIIDOG; DEIR. oss ccna ceces 56,670 7.1 
A. H. Stange Co., Merrill, Wis.... 51,900 67 
J. 8. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, 

| EERE EAT RA RR EMS 52,937 72 
I. Stephenson Co., Trustees, Wells, 

BPM nel Last ases ana en od 46,344 61.7 
Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., Kau 

oe re 58,258 80.5 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menomi 

Dy NCR sa so 6 Gace saree 61,500 76.8 
Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro, 

, AER ears 59,998 86.7 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 

Hermansville, Mich, .......... 44,707 61.3 
Yawkey-Rissell Lumber Co., White 

SR WORE. b 5.9.65. 0.c-b eres. bene . 65,724 80.6 

yeneral average total (cars)... 1,788 T4.8 

RECAPITULATION 
Pounds 
General average weight per car, November, 1916.48,964 
General average weight per car, May, 1917...... 51,301 
General average weight per car, November, 1917.57,032 
General average weight per car, May, 1918...... 56,576 


General average weight per car, February, 1919.55,386 





EXPANSION NECESSITATES LARGER QUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 8.—About a week from 
now Schofield Bros., the well known and popular 
hardwood manufacturers and wholesalers, will move 
into a magnificent suite of offices occupying a large 
part of the seventh floor of the Finance Building. 
They have been in the Pennsylvania Building for 
years and have been unable to get more room 
there, altho badly cramped. 

The new offices have been outfitted entirely new, 
with everything from wastebaskets up in mahog- 
any. They will have two large rooms, about 18 by 
37, and these will be divided to make the best 
working conditions for the many activities of the 
three brothers, Robert W., John H., and Frank E. 


Schofield, each of whom has his special line of 
work. This concern has been growing rapidly in 
volume of business, and parallel with it has grown 
its very enviable reputation for fair dealing and 
fine stock, much of which comes from mills which 
it owns or controls. The Schofield brothers will be 
glad to see their friends or customers in their new 
quarters. 


EFFICIENCY ENGINEERS OPEN SEATTLE OFFICE 


Experts Will Specialize in Designing, Construct- 
ing and Operating—Of Long Experience 








SEATTLE, WasH., April 5.—O. P. M. Goss, of 
Goss & Rawson, lumber and dry kiln efficiency engi- 
neers, this week opened an office at 504 White 
Building, Mr. Goss having returned to his home in 
Seattle, where he was for several years consulting 
engineer for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Creosoting Companies 





0. P. M. GOSS, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Of Goss & Rawson 


of the Pacific Coast prior to his going to Portland 
in December, 1917, at the request of Gen. Brice P. 
Disque, to accept a commission as captain in the 
spruce division. His associate, R. H. Rawson, of 
Portland, Ore., who was also a first lieutenant in 
the spruce division, assisted Mr. Goss at the Van- 
couver cut-up plant, first as head inspector of the 
sawing of sawed and rived cants, so as to get 
out of them the most airplane lumber, later look- 














Rk. H. RAWSON, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Of Goss & Rawson 


ing after kiln operations under the supervision of 
Mr. Goss. He left the service early in January last 
and the firm of consulting, efficiency and dry kiln- 
ing engineers of Goss & Rawson was formed with 
offices in Portland and now with Mr. Goss has re- 
turned to Seattle with an office here also. 

Mr. Goss was graduated from the civil engineer- 
ing department of Purdue University in 1904, after 
which he at once entered the Forest Service and 
was stationed two years at Purdue in the timber 
testing work and one year at Yale University 
working with H. D. Tiemann in dry kiln experi- 
mental work. He then went to Seattle and took 
charge of the timber testing laboratory of the 


Forest Service at the University of Washington 
where he remained from 1907 to 1914, when he 
became consulting engineer for the associations, 
In the pursuance of that work he devised a method 
for perforating timbers so as to get the best digs. 
tribution of creosote and did much other practical] 
work. Joining the spruce division in December, 
1917, Mr. Goss had charge of the method of sawing 
in the mills that were getting out airplane lumber 
and was later given supervision of the dry kilns 
at the Vancouver plant, where he developed an 
efficient method of cutting lumber that actually 
doubled the percentage of wing beam material ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Rawson was graduated from the mechanical 
engineering department of the University of Min- 
nesota, after which he spent two years doing ex. 
perimental work for the Pacifie Creosoting Co. of 
Seattle, with plant at Eagle Harbor, near Seattle, 
He was then for three years with the United States 
Reclamation Service at Yakima, Wash., engaged 
in flume designing and other similar work. The 
following six years he was superintendent for the 
St. Helens Creosoting Co, at its plant at St. Helens, 
Ore. His experience for years has been along the 
lines of improvement and efficiency in manufac 
turing, handling and treating lumber products. 

Goss & Rawson are specializing in dry kiln de- 
signing, constructing and operating, rebuilding of 
old kilns, and putting them on an efficient and eco- 
nomical basis. They are also doing mill efficiency 
work, testing and creosoting of timber and mak- 
ing general efficiency surveys of lumber manuface- 
turing plants. They also plan to act as creosoting 
encineers for railroads and other large buyers of 
lumber. They have associated with them J. F, 
Hutton, a graduate of the forestry department of 
the University of Washington, who handles dry kiln 
edjustment work at the Vancouver ecut-up plant as 
a member of the spruce division, 





FOREMEN OF SAW COMPANY BANQUET 


Fitcupura, Mass., April 7.—A pleasant custom 
of the Simonds Manufacturing Co., saw maker, is 
the holding of an annual foremen’s banquet, which 
event this year took place at the Sterling Inn on 
March 27. The foremen and guests present num- 
bered over seventy. President Alvin T. Simonds, 
General Manager Gifford K. Simonds, Vice Presi- 
dent T. F. Howarth, and Treasurer Harlan K. 
Simonds enlivened the occasion with their presence. 
General Sales Manager J. E. Kelly was _ toast- 
master, and an excellent program of speeches, music 
and dancing was enjoyed. A company of profes- 
sional vaudeville artists secured by Superintendent 
J. J. Eberhard, together with an orchestra, helped 
provide entertainment. Mayor Foss was guest of 
honor and spoke on the subject of labor distribu- 
tion. He predicted the adoption of a 48-hour work 
week in factories thruout the county in the near 
future, and touched upon the prospect of increased 
demand for American manufactured products. He 
urged capital and labor to get together on common 
ground, each yielding to the other where necessary 
for the good of the country. E. B. Saunders, wel- 
fare director for the company, gave an interesting 
talk on the spread of Bolshevism. 





FUTURE OF NEW BRUNSWICK TIMBER 


St. JoHn, N. B., April 7.—Addressing the pro- 
vincial legislature last week, Hon. J. P. Burchill, 
one of the oldest lumber operators on the Miri- 
machi, protested against the policy of selling the 
crown lands from year to year on a stumpage 
basis, claiming that it imposed too great expense 
upon the operators in building roads and camps 
and clearing out streams. He also favored grant- 
ing leases for a longer period than two years. So 
far as financial results are concerned, however, the 
sales made on a stumpage basis last year yielded 
the province a much larger revenue. The great 
bulk of the crown lands are still held on leases 
which will not expire for some years. As an 
illustration of how a larger revenue has been 
secured in recent years, especially last year, from 
a smaller cut of lumber, the provincial secretary in 
his budget speech, last week, submitted the follow- 
ing table of the cut of logs on crown timber lands 
since 1909, with the revenue derived each year: 


Feet Value 
I Tis cael ora OW bce ek aa 216,000,000 $246,742.77 
SESS renin err 302,000,000 830,360.28 
Bn cre dace wae eee eka 814,000,000 367,669.14 
BRM ee gon she hoi. ee 296,000,000 839,604.18 
oh, EER ee Men y 283,000,000 305,818.62 
SE 6s 5s SP ose oe See 280,000,000 385,620.00 
| EER ere re 292,000,000 422,909.00 
SR eee 243,000,000 354,042.00 
| rr rears 245,000,000 352,087.00 
TT << eesiiey a ticrecpcee oat ee 196,000,000 471,026.00 





AccorDING to figures collected by the bureau of 
crop estimates of the Department of Agriculture, 
about 83,000,000 cords of wood were used in 1917 
as fuel on the farms of the United States. 
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SCHOOL STARTS WOODWORKING DEPARTMENT 


Complete Mechanical Equipment Installed—Full 
Supply of Lumber Carried 





PORTLAND, MeE., April 9.—The new Portland 
high school has just opened what its officials be- 
lieve to be the most modern and efficient wood- 
working department of any school in the country. 
The mechanical equipment of the shop consists 
of one large surfacer, two small surfacers which are 
moveable, one large planer, one circular saw, one 
hand saw, one mortise machine, one tenoning ma- 
chine, one sander, five students’ lathes, one demon- 


strating lathe, one pattern making lathe, one swing. 


saw, one large floor trimmer, two miter saws, one 
special miter saw for cutting picture frames and 
two electric glue heaters. All the machines are 
motor driven. The small machines are so mounted 
on small stands that they may be moved to any 
part of the classrooms. 

The room is equipped with thirty-six benches, 
with the J. F. Parker vise, which may be changed 
to either end of the bench. The equipment of the 
plant also includes a tool room, a varnishing and 
finishing room, dust proof cabinets for keeping the 
work, a case for displaying the students’ work, an 
uptodate stockroom, a full supply of lumber of all 
kinds, two molding bins equipped with molding 
tools, a furnace for melting soft metal and an im- 
proved fan and motor. The course of instruction 
includes general woodwork and pattern work and 
is part of the vocational training of the school. 





A NEW WOOD TRUSS JOINT 

Elwyn E. Seelye, a con- 
sulting engineer of New 
York City, has applied to 
the framing of wood 
trusses a form of tension 
joint which is novel in this 
use, altho familiar in some 
forms of cabinet work. It 
consists of a thru bolt lon- 
gitudinal of the piece with 





three saw-mill concerns of which Stewart Gammill 
is president. The other two are the Gammill Lum- 
ber Co. of Pelahatchie, Miss., and the Mississippi 
Soft Pine Co. of Canton, Miss. G. P. Gammill is 
general manager at Deemer and F. H. Sanford is 
general sales manager, The Gammill timber hold- 
ings are among the largest in the South, with 
enough timber to run the three large mills a gen- 
eration. 


VETERAN LUMBERMAN CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 


OTTawa, OntT., April 8.—Ninety-two years 
‘‘young,’’ with a particularly keen activity to- 
ward business, John R. Booth’s celebration of his 
birthday last Saturday was the occasion of the 
sending of hundreds of congratulatory telegrams 
from Canadian lumber and pulp and paper manu- 
facturers. The Canadian ‘‘lumber king,’’ as he 
is often called, has been in the business for the 
last sixty-two years. The huge plant at the mouth 
of the Chaudiere River is a tribute to the business 
sagacity which has marked his gradual rise to the 
foremost position in the Canadian lumber trade. 

A huge basket of American beauties—ninety-two 
of them—stood on Mr. Booth’s desk when he ar- 
rived to work Saturday morning. 








INCENDIARISM SUSPECTED IN BIG FIRE 


ABERDEEN-HoquiaM, WASH., April 5.—The main 
unit of the Hoquiam Sash & Door Co. at Montesano 
was destroyed by fire on Thursday morning last. 
The fire is supposed to have been incendiary, for 
the reason that it broke out in both ends of the 
mill and soon after the watchman had made his 
rounds. The planer and the boiler house, which in- 





its nut seated in transverse 
holes thru the timbers. The 
accompanying illustration, 
compiled from the Engi- 
neering News Record, will 










Mace 
a | 7 eee or 7 28 Ib. 
2 {@3dp ee 
13’ Bolt 48 Bolts 





show how the new joint Ri x0? 

locks in comparison with 96 We 44, 

those previously used. In Py 7s 

the example to the ae . ei 4 % 

is obvious that the t a LP 

must be started at both (% fig ie Honing - {7 ania tiie 

ends and must be inserted $1 Set F-10000 1b, fate § SEC TES 28,000Ib. 
as the two timbers are put th Oh ety wag SE B® : ° ema 
together. The illustration uy Sy 420 "4, 14 Bolts 
indicates that the timbers tJ wey 

have a short bolted lap g| ie cs 

joint in this instance in © Nae oints 


addition to the thru bolt. 
It will be noticed that in 
every instance no iron work ; 
except bolts is necessary for the construction of 
the joint. 


GREAT WEST COAST TIMBERS IN DEMAMD 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 5.—Four timbers such as 
can be produced only in the Pacific Northwest are 
to be shipped from the Columbia River on the first 
Shipping Board vessel for the Panama Canal. They 
measure 33x33 and are 72 feet long, and are to be 
used as spud timbers for Government dredges at 
work in the canal. The big sticks were turned out 
by the Ostrander Railway & Timber Co. at Os- 
trander, Wash., on the lower Columbia River. 

Traffic was blocked more than twenty minutes 
on Broadway, now the main thorofare here, Thurs- 
day, April 3, when workmen were placing an 
Oregon fir timber into a building under construc- 
tion. The reason for this was found in the fact 
that the timber measured 70 feet in length, was 
2 feet wide and 11% feet thick. Street cars and 
other vehicles waited while the huge stick was 
moved ahead slowly. 








COMPANY IMPROVES BIG LUMBER PLANT 
DreEMER, Miss., April 7.—The tie-up in logging 
operations because of the long wet season has been 
utilized by the New Deemer Manufacturing Co. to 
make a number of splendid improvements on its 
big plant. A gang of millwrights have been busy 
since last December. Among the improvements 
added is a Mershon resaw in addition to the double 
band equipment, a new Trout set works and the 
Lufkin foundry steam feed. The resaw was made 
necessary by the fact that the company will in the 

future cut about half pine and half hardwoods. 
The New Deemer Manufacturing Co. is one of 


SHOWING PRINCIPLES OF A NEW WOOD TRUSS JOINT 


cluded a dynamo unit of the Northwest Electric 
& Water Works Co. of Montesano, were saved. The 
loss to the company is estimated at $90,000, on 
which there was $65,000 insurance. The plant em- 
ployed ninety men and had a payroll of $11,000 a 
month. It was an auxiliary of the company’s plant 
in Hoquiam. It is stated that the plant will be 
rebuilt. The company had orders on hand for 
about 2,500,000 feet of lumber. 


BIG COMPANIES ELECT OFFICERS 


Davenport, Iowa, April 7.—At a recent meeting 
in the home offices in this city, the officers of the 
Crossett Lumber Co., the Crossett Western Lumber 
Co., and the Big Creek Logging Co. were elected for 
the ensuing year. The meeting was delayed some- 
what pending the return of EK. C, Crossett, who has 
been serving in the American Red Cross. The 
Crossett Lumber Co, is capitalized at $1,500,000; 
the Crossett Western Lumber Co. at $750,000 and 
the Big Creek Logging Co. at $250,000. The three 
companies own extensive properties in Oregon and 
Washington, including a large sawmill at Wauna, 
Ore., with a capacity of 200,000 feet of lumber a 
day. The officers and directors of the company 
elected were as follows: 

CROSSETT WESTERN LUMBER CO. 

President—KE. C, Crossett. 

Vice president—C. W. Gates. 

Secretary and treasurer—C. H. Watzek. 

Directors—-Officers and R. KE. Peck, D. E. Stewart. 
Charles Duncan, J. C. Watzek. 

CROSSETT LUMBER CO. 

President—E. C. Crossett. 

Vice president—C. W. Gates. 

Secretary—Charles Stewart. 

Directors—Above officers with exception of Mr. Stew- 
art, and James A. Rankin, of Chicago. 

BIG CREEK LOGGING CO. 

President—FE, C. Crossett. 

Vice president—C. W. Gates. 

Secretary and treasurer—C. H. Watzek. 








WOULD ABOLISH NEGRO LABOR BUREAU 


Its Influence Said to Be Iniquitous—Florida’s 
Governor Investigates 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 6—Manufacturers of 
lumber and all other employers of labor were grat- 
ified this week by the announcement that the bureau 
of negro economics in Florida has been abolished. 
Upon representation to the secretary of labor last 
week that the bureau was straying from its original 
purpose, Director Haynes, of the bureau of negro 
economics, instructed State Supervisor Armwood to 
close his office in Jacksonville temporarily. Mr. 
Armwood appealed to his chief for reinstatement 
of the bureau and also appealed to Governor Catts 
to use his good offices with Washington. Secretary 
Wilson requested Governor Catts to listen to both 
sides of the case and report his recommendations. 

Governor Catts came to Jacksonville as the per- 
sonal representative of the secretary of labor and 
called into conference several of those who he 
thought could best acquaint him with the facts. 
Supervisor Armwood told of the objects and 
purposes of the bureau, declaring that it was 
a movement solely for the purpose of ‘‘uplifting’’ 
the negro of the South to a higher degree of 
citizenship. He stated that his own activities 
thus far had gone no further than to appoint 
from among the best element of negroes thru- 
out the State an advisory committee in every coun- 
ty, with power to appoint auxiliary committees in 
each district. These leaders were to investigate the 
needs of the negroes as to better living conditions 
ete. Mr. Armwood explained that it was his hope 
to get the white people to codperate with the ne- 
gro leaders, since in-his opinion the problem could 
never be successfully worked out without such co- 
operation. He said that the colored and the white 
people had been gradually drifting farther apart 
and that the negroes who have migrated from the 
South to the North will never return until they are 
assured of better conditions. 

W. A. Dopson, Federal director of the United 
States Employment Service, testified that the 
establishment of the bureau of negro economics has 
not had the uplifting effect upon labor that it was 
designed to have, and that labor in his opinion had 
depreciated in value since the bureau was started. 
He said that the adjournment of Congress without 
passing the appropriation bills had reduced the use- 
fulness of the United States Employmént Service 
to almost nothing. Every Federal employment 
office in Florida had been closed with exception of 
the Jacksonville office and this had been reduced to 
almost total uselessness by a lack of funds. On 
the other hand, he said, the bureau of negro eco- 
nomics had not been proportionately curtailed. 

J. M. Schloenbach, staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was asked by the governor 
to tell of his observations of the labor situation 
among the sawmills of the South. Mr. Schloen- 
bach said that the sawmills as a rule were operat- 
ing with little better than 50 percent of their normal 
labor and that the available labor was only 66 
percent efficient. He told the governor about the 
propaganda that is being circulated among the 
negroes of the South by some of the colored news- 
papers and magazines having racial inflammatory 
tendencivs. 

According to Mr. Schloenbach’s suggestion, 
Governor Catts said that he would at once recom- 
mend to the secretary of labor the abolition of 
the bureau. 


TO BUY SOUTHERN PINE FOR NEW YORK FIRM 


New Orveans, La., April 7.—The Wood-Silva 
Lumber & Export Co. has been appointed the pur- 
chasing agent for southern pine in the New Or- 
leans territory for Mayer & Lage (Ine.), 120 
Broadway, N. Y., and announcement has been made 
that the New York corporation, which owns the 
Canada-France Steamship Corporation, has desig- 
nated nine of its vessels for the Gulf Coast trade. 
The company has offices in most of the leading lum- 
ber ports of the world. It announces that the 
Wyoming, with a gross tonnage of 6,000 tons, will 
dock shortly and load a cargo of 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber for a European port. 








FIR PILING TESTED FOR STRENGTH 


Tacoma, WasH., April 5.—Tacoma port district 
engineers are engaged in a series of elaborate tests 
to discover the computation of loads fir piling will 
bear without moving. The first test, concluded 
Tuesday, showed a pile that with 20 feet penetra- 
tion bore 60 tons before moving. It is stated that 
engineers have been in the habit of computing on a 
basis of 20 tons weight with a 50 percent factor 
of safety, giving a total of 30 tons at 20 feet pene- 
tration. A test is now being made on 25-foot pene- 
tration and will be followed by one at 35 feet. 
Piles with 16-inch butts are used, a platform on 
top of the piles being loaded with steel billets. 
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NEWS OF WASHINGTON’S LATEST: ACTIVITIES 


Differences Arise as to Price Fixing—Community Development of Public Lands—Bids for Postal Airplanes 
Asked—Significant Anti-trust Law Sentiment 


VIEWS ON PRICE FIXING VARY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—In connection with 
press dispatches from New Orleans regarding the 
action taken by a mass meeting of southern pine 
lumber manufacturers last Wednesday, the Indus- 
trial Board of the Department of Commerce issued 
the following: 

In view of the dispatch from New Orleans dated 
April 2 to the effect that the southern pine lumber 
manufacturers had declined a proposal of the Indus- 
trial Board of the United States Department of Com 
merce that they enter into a joint peace agreement as a 
means for stabilizing market conditions, Mr. Peek, 
chairman of the Industrial Board, states that the 
Southern Pine Association or any other representatives 
of industry have never been invited to enter into a 
price agreement but have been invited to coéperate 
with the Industrial Board in an effort to stabilize 
prices by getting industry voluntarily to make prices 
as low as present cost and labor conditions will justify. 
Below is quoted a letter received from the Southern 
Pine Association signed by Mr. J. IE. Rhodes, secretary, 
endorsing the plan: 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
New ORLEANS, LA., March 7, 1919. 

Mr. William C. Redfield, secretary Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.—Dear Sir: I am in 
structed to submit to you the resolution below which 
was adopted by the manufacturers of southern pine in 
the annual meeting of this association held in New 
Orleans Feb. 25 and 26: 

Be it resolved, That this association endorses 
the general purpose of the plan of Secretary Red 
field as announced in the public press and pledges 
itself to lend its efforts to the furtherance of a 
program that looks to the betterment of indus 
trial conditions. And it is further 

Resolved, That this organization recommend to 
Secretary Redfield for his consideration the selec 
tion of John H. Kirby as a man well qualified to 
advise on matters of national import wherein 
lumber products are involved, 

This matter is respectfully submitted for your earn 
est consideration. I beg to state that the lumber manu 
facturers of the South not only appreciate and endorse 
the plan which you have proposed for the stabiliza 
tion of prices but would be glad to do anything within 
their power to assist you in carrying out same. 

Yours truly, : 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 

(Signed) J. KE. Rhodes, Sec’y-Mgr. 
In conhection with statements attributed to 

Chairman Peek that the board had adopted hard 
and fast policies that would not be subject to 
change under any circumstances the following was 
issued : 

“IT have never said nor intimated that the Industrial 
Board would ‘stand pat’ on the prices formulated with 
the steel industry, no matter what objections were 
brought by other departments,’ Mr. Peek asserted. 
“Shown good and suflicient reason for doing so, the 


board will reconsider. With wisdom it could pursue 
no other course.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Peek did say: “I have but 
little respect for any man who will not change his 
mind when convinced he is wrong.” 

The differences that have arisen between the In- 
dustrial Board and the Railroad Administration 
recall the fact that for some time the latter held 
aloof from the old War Industries Board and sought 
to operate independently while all other war or 
ganizations were coéperating and business for them 
moving thru a single channel. 

Rumors are in cireulation to the effect that Sec- 
retary of Commerce Redfield will resign if the In- 
dustrial Board is eliminated, There have been 
numerous reports in the past that Mr. Redfield was 
about to resign, but all of them proved to be with- 
out foundation, Whether there is any more basis 
for the present rumor remains to be disclosed. 

There has been no important new development to 
date with regard to lumber prices, and no formal 
statement has been issued calling attention to the 
fact that in some sections of the country present 
sales prices of lumber are at the cost line while in 
other sections present prices are actually below the 
cost of production. 





WOULD SOCIALIZE TIMBER PRODUCTION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7—Lumbermen will 
find much interest in the plans of the present Fed- 
eral Government that are briefly summarized in 
the forthcoming Monthly Labor Review. Secretary 
of the Interior Lane’s proposals for the benefit of 

- returning American heroes apply to farm lands 

only and would be administered solely by his own 
department. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson believes that the labor 
distribution work of an efficient employment. serv- 
ice should be comprehensive enough to include the 
development of such natural resources as farm 
lands, forests and mineral lands, as such develop- 
ment would tend to make opportunities for workers 
greater than demands for work. He believes that 
the matter should be placed in the hands of a 
board consisting of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
the Interior, and Labor. 

Legislation introduced by Congressman Kelly of 








Pennsylvania and endorsed by Secretary Wilson 
provides specifically for community development 
and for holding title in public hands so as to elim- 
inate speculation. Secretary of Labor Wilson be- 
lieves that agricultural lands should be developed 
in community units and that control of the land 
should be held in public hands; that non-agricul- 
tural lands should be used for growing forests by 
communities of workers thru methods of timber 
culture, not timber mining by temporary logging 
camps; and that well equipped mining communi- 
ties should replace mining camps. He believes that 
both the lumbering and mining industries should be 
operated under public control so as to ensure 
‘profitable employment’’ to the worker. 





TAKES VOTE ON ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Wasuinaton, D, C., April 7.—Recommendation 
that all existing antitrust legislation be reconsid- 
ered by Congress is the result of a referendum vote 
taken by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States among the trade and commercial organiza- 
tions represented in its membership. 

The four proposals referring to this subject and 
the votes upon them follow: 

Congress should be asked immediately to consider 
the present situation of all statutes constituting our 
antitrust legislation—for, 1543; against, 51. 

In reconsideration of existing antitrust legislation 
there should be formulation of standards of general 
business conduct to be administered by a supervisory 
body—for, 1159; against, 389. 

An enlarged Federal Trade Commission should be 
made the supervisory body—for, 1102; against, 437. 

In view of the importance of the functions of the 
trade commission as they would exist the membership 
of the Federal Trade Commission should be increased 
to nine—for, 1104; against, 422. 


er 


‘‘BETTER LATE THAN NEVER’’ 


Wasuinaton, D. C., April 5.—Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin 768, just issued by the Forest 
Service, gives the production of lumber in the 
United States for 1917. This information was 
printed on page 33 of the July 6, 1918, issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, so far as the production 
of lumber is concerned; the only new information 
in the bulletin concerns the production of lath 
and shingles. Reports from 1,456 mills showed an 
output of 2,281,738,000 pieces of lath, a decrease 
of 16 percent from 1916. This decrease was gen- 
eral except in Texas, Arkansas and Florida. The 
reported production of shingles was 8,696,513,000 
pieces, the number of active mills reporting being 
1,619. This is a decrease of 7 percent from 1916. 
Oregon, Louisiana and Michigan were the only 
States in which production increased. 








MUST SUBMIT CLAIMS BY MAY 15 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—Many persons and 
concerns having contracts with the War Depart- 
ment are slow about submitting their claims for 
settlement on account of cancelations and curtail- 
ments. Benedict Crowell, assistant secretary of war 
and director of munitions, who has general charge 
of winding up all contracts for the War Depart- 
ment, in a letter to Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
announces that May 15 has been set as the final 
date on which claims may be submitted thru the 
existing organization built up to handle such 
matters. 


FOREST UNITS TO RETURN SOON 


WasuHIneTon, D, C., April 7.—According to the 
latest embarkation orders all units of the 20th 
Kngineers (Forest) still in France are due to re- 
turn about June 15. Twenty-three companies that 
have been working on road repairs are to be grad- 
ually released, as the need for such service will 
gradually decrease from now on. All the saw- 
mills except the eleven operating in the fire-killed 
timber in the Landes have closed down, and those 
will cease operation about May 1. 

The army demand for timber has kept up to a 
degree exceeding all expectations, and all stock on 
hand will be used up. The surplus stock of road 
plank, bridge timbers and other thick lumber is 
being resawed into 1- and 2-inch lumber for cur- 
rent needs, such as improvements at the embarka- 
tion camps, for packing material and for all kinds 
of structures in the divisional areas. 

Adjustment of purchase contracts for timber 
which was partly cut is in progress, so that the 
American Expeditionary Force will pay only for 
the timber actually used. The records in each 
case include a map of the forest showing what was 
cut, a final scale report, and a release from the 
owner from damages or claims. More than 300 
such transactions are involved. 





IN MARKET FOR POSTAL AIRPLANES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—The Post Office 
Department is in the market for new type, mail 
carrying automobiles. General specifications are 
being sent to manufacturers which will allow a 
wide Jatitude in working up designs. 

Tonight Postmaster General Burleson issued the 
following announcement: 


The Post Office Department today issued specifica 
tions for multi-motored airplanes of strictly commer 
cial type and particularly adapted for the carrying of 
mails. The specifications are general in their terms 
and are designed to allow airplane builders the widest 
latitude of design and construction to give the per 
formance required for carrying the mails. They are 
the result of a symposium of views of pilots, airplane 
mechanics, aeronautical engineers and practical air 
plane builders on what should be the qualifications 
of a practical commercial plane. Consideration will be 
given to a plane of two, three or more motors con 
nected on one shaft or set in the wings or central 
fuselage, or both, and carrying a minimum of 1,500 
pounds of mail. While the needs of the department 
are preferably for a plane carrying a ton or 1% tons 
of mail, consideration will be given to a machine of 
1,500 pounds mail carrying capacity. 

What the department especially desires is an air 
plane of the lowest possible landing speed, whether 
that speed is structurally inherent in the machine or 
accomplished thru mechanical devices, and a cruising 
speed of between 90 and 100 miles an hour, with a 
top speed of between 110 and 115 miles and a cruising 
radius of about six hours with normal load prescribed. 
A serviceable ceiling of at least 15,000 feet is wanted. 
If the planes are built around Liberty or Hispano 
Suiza engines the department will furnish the motors. 

According to the views of postal officials, a plane 
with a mail carrying capacity of 14% tons, with a 6- 
hour cruising radius, should not exceed 100 feet in the 
wing span. Engines if placed in the wing must be 
made accessible with safety to the mechanic for minor 
repairs in the air. Each engine is to be equipped with 
independent and, as far as possible, dual gas, oil and 
— systems to minimize the effects of engine 
ailure. 

The bids are to be opened on June 2 and it is ex- 
pected that planes will be ready for delivery within 
six months after letting the contract. 


This means, of course, new business for aircraft 
manufacturers and opens up possibilities for the 
development of commercial machines capable of 
sarrying considerable quantities of useful load. 

Recently a report was published in the East to 
the effect that the air service had sold large quan- 
tities of high grade airplane spruce and fir lumber. 
Maj. Gen. Charles T. Menoher, director of the air 
service, declared today that this is wholly untrue. 
Said he; 


We have not sold a foot of high grade airplane stock 
—in fact, we have determined to keep this material 
in storage. About 15,000,000 feet of spruce and fir 
airplane lumber is stored on the Pacific coast. Re 
ports from there indicate that no lumber was ever 
better stacked and cared for. We are letting this ma 
terial cure in the air and will draw upon it from time 
to time for the construction of new aircraft in the 
future. It will not be sold so long as it can be retained 
economically. 

This is true also of high grade hardwoods used in 
the manufacture of propellers etc. We have not sold 
any of this lumber, which, like the spruce and _ fir, 
is not in commercial sizes, but will keep it for future 
use. From time to time aircraft lumber may be sold 
to manufacturers who are in the market for this grade 
of material either for the construction of aircraft 
for the Government or for other uses. 

What we sold on the Pacific coast was side-cut. This, 
so far as airplane spruce and fir are concerned, vir- 
tually was waste lumber, for which we got a very good 
price. There were some 18,000,000 feet of side cut ac- 
cumulations, which brought upward of $19 a thousand 
feet. None of this material could be used in aircraft 
construction. Yet the air service was pictured as 
having sold for a small fraction of its cost millions 
of feet of high grade airplane stock, 

We also are retaining large stocks of plywoods, 
which were furnished especially for aircraft construc- 
tion and are chiefly valuable for that purpose. It is 
remarkable what can be done by building up aircraft 
parts with plywood. The other day I saw a strut 
built of many layers of thin plywood which was much 
stronger than a solid piece of wood. 


Recently the air service sold to the Curtiss com- 
pany 1,616 Curtiss JN-4 training planes, at least 
one-half of which were not fit for further use, and 
1,100 Standard airplanes which had been con- 
demned. All these machines were sold without 
motors. In addition 4,600 Curtiss OX-5 motors, 
also much used, were thrown in. For this aggre- 
gation of high grade junk—that is what most of it 
was—the air service received $2,720,000. This 
was only a fraction of the cost of these motors and 
machines, which probably was approximately $18,- 
000,000. The point was, however, that all the air- 
planes sold were either condemned or out of com- 
mission, virtually requiring rebuilding to make 
them safe. The Curtiss company took them off 


Uncle Sam’s hands, and probably will burn more 
than one-half of the planes on the fields where they 
are stored rather than attempt to make them 
serviceable. 

What is true of the planes is equally true of the 
motors, which can not be used without extensive 
overhauling and rebuilding and many of which un- 
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doubtedly will be scrapped by the Curtiss com- 
pany. These motors cost originally about $1,700 
each. The metal scrap value, therefore, is very 
small. The big Liberty motors, costing on the av- 
erage $5,300, are said to have a metal scrap value 
of less than $100. 





MAIL ORDER HOUSE METHODS ‘‘CALLED’’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7.—In its campaign 
against misrepresentation by mail order lumber 
concerns and mail order houses with a lumber de- 
partment the Federal Trade Commission announces 
that it has cited the Chicago Millwork Supply Co. 
‘fon charges of false and misleading advertising 
derogatory to ‘regular’ lumber dealers in competi- 
tion with it.’’ 

When a considerable number of retail lumber 
dealers, principally in the north Mississippi Valley, 
were enjoined by the commission from certain prac- 
tices which the commission pronounced unfair it 
was made clear by the lumbermen that they were 
merely fighting the devil with fire, having been 
forced to employ those methods in order to protect 
themselves against unfair measures used by the 
mail order houses. 

It was predicted at the time that the commis- 
sion in time would ‘‘go after’’ the mail order 
houses. If some of them had not been so ready 
to capitalize the commission’s findings and order 
in the case of the retail lumbermen probably the 
commission would not have hit their trail as quickly 
as it did. By deliberately misrepresenting the 
attitude of the commission one of the leading mail 
order lumber concerns drew the fire of its wrath. 
Since that time several other proceedings have been 
instituted. 

The formal complaint against the Chicago Mill- 
work Supply Co. is only one of several that will 
be forthcoming. This concern is cited to make an- 
swer before the commission in Washington May 15. 
In its announcement regarding the Chicago com- 
pany the commission says: 

Among statements alleged to be contained in adver- 
tising circular letters sent out by the company the 
comission cites the following as false and misleading : 

That purchasers of lumber and building materials 
from the Chicago Millwork Supply Co. may effect 


a full saving of 25 percent to 50 percent of the cost; 
that local dealers are charged the same prices for 


goods purchased for resale as are charged to customers 
of the company ; that builders often find that they can 
reduce the cost of building one-half by buying mate- 
rials from this company; that the a does not 
belong to a trust, thereby imputing that the “regular 
dealers” do belong to a trust. 

The concern also is charged with paying secret com- 
missions to local contractors, builders and carpenters 
as an inducement for them to push the sale of the 
company’s lumber and building materials over those of 
its competitors. 


RECOMMENDS COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


WasuHineTon, D. C., April 8.—The Industrial 
Board of the Department of Commerce, after hav- 
ing held detailed conferences with representatives 
of the several industries, today issued the following 
announcement: 


In relation to sand, gravel and crushed stone, the In- 
dustrial Board announces that, owing to the large 
number of firms and individuals engaged in the busi- 
ness and to the local character of their operations and 
to the fact that competitive conditions within the in- 
dustry are so definite and persistent, nothing more 
can be done by the board than to recommend a con- 
tinuation of the practice of competitive bidding in 
governmental purchases. 








INCREASE OF SILOS IN UTAH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—The Department 
of Agriculture publishes the following: 

Seven years ago there were only four silos in Utah, 
while last summer the silo census showed over 400 
of such feeding conveniences on Utah dairy farms. 
Representatives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, working with State and local forces, hope 
to increase the total number of silos to 1,000 during 
1919. As practically all these structures for the hous- 
ing of canned corn are located on dairy farms, it is 
apparent that Utah, as a milk farmer’s State, is begin- 
ning to find herself. 


WILL TEST AIRPLANE FOREST PATROL 


WasHIneTon, D. C., April 7.—This summer air- 
planes and captive balloons are to be tested in na- 
tional forests patrol, chiefly for their efficiency in 
forest fire detection. Some of the bases that can 
be used advantageously are the flying fields at San 
Diego, Riverside and Arcadia in southern Califor- 
nia and a point near the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire may also be used for trials of methods 
and possibilities. For the precise location of fires 
lookouts now: depend on triangulation thru reports 
telephoned from different observation points but 





Tentative Report Declares Sumter 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission upholds the position of At- 
torney-Examiner C, R. Marshall, the United States 
Government will lose its fight to have the lumber 
and logs shipped from points on the Sumter Val- 
ley Railroad in Oregon take the same rates as 
shipments from the ‘‘ Montana-Oregon Group’’ to 
eastern points. 

The attorney-examiner in a tentative report to 
the commission finds that existing thru rates on 
lumber and other forest products between the 
points involved are not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial to shippers and localities on the Sumter 
Valley, which is a narrow gage road extending 
southwesterly from Baker City, Ore., to Prairie 
City, Ore., a distance of approximately 80 miles. 
Says Mr. Marshall: 

The failure of defendants to maintain joint rates 
upon the traffic named does not, under the circum- 
stances of this case, involve a violation of that pro- 
vision of section 3 of the act which requires carriers 
subject to its provisions, according to their respective 
powers, to afford all reasonable, proper and equal 
facilities for the interchange of traffic between their 
respective lines, and for the receiving, forwarding and 
delivering of passengers and property to and from 
their several lines and those connecting therewith, 
and does not, within the meaning of the law, involve 
discrimination in their rates and charges between such 
connecting lines. 2 

Mr. Marshall recommends that the complaint, 
which was filed on behalf of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ive, Department of Agriculture, be dismissed. 

The only connection of the Sumter Valley for 
shipments eastward is with the line of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. at Baker 
City. It taps and traverses part of the Whitman 
national forest, a richly timbered district in east- 
ern Oregon. Thru rates exist in conjunction with 
the Oregon-Washington road and its connections, 
which are also made defendants, but no joint thru 
rates have ever been established. For this reason 
thru traffic, consisting principally of forest prod- 
ucts, covered in some instances by thru bills of lad- 
ing, moves on the combination of rates to and from 
Baker City. 

The Sumter Valley is not included among the 
roads that were brought under Federal control by 
the director general of railroads. The Oregon- 
Washington road and most, if not all, its connec- 
tions are under Federal control. The complainant, 
however, did not make the director general a party 
defendant. The attorney-examiner states: 

The prayer is, in effect, that the defendants be re- 
quired to establish joint rates applicable on lumber 
and forest products from points on the Sumter Valley 
to points in the destination territory indicated that 
shall not exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect 


from the Montana-Oregon group, or, in other words, 
from Baker City. 

A remarkable and perhaps unprecedented situation 
disclosed by this proceeding is this, that not only do 
the defendants oppose the complaint but upon the 
hearing every shipper on the line (and the representa 
tion seems to have been fairly eo who was 
called as a witness likewise opposed the complaint 
and arrayed himself on the side of the defendants. 
The reason for this attitude upon the part of the ship- 
pers will appear from the following facts. 


The attorney-examiner then explains at length 
that what the Government actually seeks is to upset 
the present practice of sending green lumber to 
Baker City for drying, planing, surfacing, dressing 
and preparing for the market by forcing the con- 
struction of facilities on the line of the Sumter 
Valley for doing this work. This would enable the 
Forest Service to increase the price of stumpage 
at which it sells timber to the operators. Mr. Mar- 
shall says: 


The Government contends that this method of con- 
ducting manufacture—that is, of dividing up the manu- 
facturing processes and facilities between the sawmill 
in the woods and the finishing plant at Baker—is un- 
necessary and economically unsound; that the com- 
plete manufacture could and should be carried on in 
the woods, and if the operations were so conducted the 
transportation and handling of waste and offal would 
be eliminated; that overhead expenses would be re- 
duced; that several switching movements would be 
reduced to but one such movement; that adequate fa- 
cilities could be provided by which delivery could be 
made to the Oregon-Washington company at Baker at 
small cost; that in many instances trunk lines have 
established thru routes and joint rates with narrow 
gage lines and that in the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana group rates on lumber are ap- 
plied from points on short line railroads, some of 
which, like the Sumter Valley, are independently 
owned. 


One witness in the hearing said that the Govern- 
ment is losing $686,136 under the present method of 
manufacture and freight rates on the 220,000,000 
feet of timber tributary to a plant located at or 
near Austin. 

As an illustration that the Sumter Valley road 
is entitled to a return on its investment, in which 
some lumber shippers on the line have a direct 
interest, Mr. Marshall says: 


Between Baker, which has an elevation of 3,435 
feet above sea level, and its terminal in the forest the 
Sumter Valley crosses three distinct mountain divides, 
each of 5,000 feet in elevation. In this distance of ap- 
proximately 80 miles there are 240 curves, ranging 
from 47 curves of 10 degrees to 15 curves of 30 de- 
grees curvature. The total degrees of curvature on 
the line amount to 17,498, or nearly 48 complete circles. 
The significance of these facts as depicting the diffi- 
culty of operating the Sumter Valley is more easily 
appreciated when it is remembered that the limit of 
curvature for standard gage roads is about 16 degrees, 
while it was testified 24 degrees is the limit on which 
the narrow gage Sumter Valley can operate with safety 


these airplane patrolmen would locate fires by coér- 
dinates in the same way as gunfire was directed 
during the war and would use wireless in reporting 
them. 

One of the interesting possibilities to be tested 
is bombing fires to put them out, as it is believed 
that bombs charged with suitable chemicals can be 
used with good results. Another plan proposed for 
test is that of transporting fire fighters by dirigi- 
bles from which ladders can be lowered to the 
ground. The use of these airplanes for patrol 
duties will afford the army a valuable opportunity 
to train flyers. 


WOULD COMPLETE SHIPS AS SAILERS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., April 7—A. M. Nilson, of 
Nilson & Kelez, wood ship builders, believes the 
Government ought to complete all Ferris type 
ships as sailing vessels. He says: 





I know this idea has been Le pune condemned, but I 
have built a great many good ships of the sailing 
variety, and I claim that the hull of the Ferris type, 
with a few alterations and an addition of about two 
feet to the depth of keel, would produce one of the 
speediest and most adaptable five-masted barkantines 
afloat. A Ferris vessel so equipped would prove most 
economical of operation and be on a par as to speed and 
carrying capacity with the H. R. Sterling, one of the 
most successful barkantines afloat. With the fuel 
problem eliminated, such a craft could carry 4,000 tons 
of cargo, whereas the present Ferris ship equipped with 
steam power can take but little over 2,000 tons. Thus 
the barkantine type would carry double the freight 
alloted to the powered ship. 

I feel confident that the day of the wood ships is 
not past and that we will yet build many more of 
them on Puget Sound. 


Mr. Nilson made his statement during a conver- 
sation with Capt. Bion B. Whitney, surveyor for 
the American Bureau of Shipping in the North- 
west. Capt. Whitney agrees with the veteran ship- 
builder. 





THERE are twenty-five mountains in Colorado 
that are higher than Pike’s Peak, but how many 
people can name them? Perhaps your goods or 
service are a lot better than the other fellow’s, 
but if you want to ‘‘cash in’’ you must let people 
know about them. 


Valley Rates Not Unfair 


to equipment and loads with 114% feet wheelbase, 
altho, as stated, it actually has 15 curves of 3u degrees, 
The maximum grade on the line is 4 percent. ‘The 
road appears to have adequate equipment to meet all 
demands upon it. 

Continuing, he says: 

Manufacturers of lumber on the Sumpter Valley are 
of course in competition with other lumber manutac- 
turers in the Northwest. ‘The treight rate is an im- 
portant factor in their costs. ‘Lhe higher the treigut 
rate the less the manufacturer can anuord to pay tor 
stumpage; conversely, it would seem, the lower the 
rate the more he can afford to pay. ‘the Government 
policy, it may tairiy be inferred, has been to Hx its 
stumpage rates in the areas along the Sumpter Valley 
on such a basis as to enable purchasers of timber to 
operate in competition with muanulacturers elsewhere, 
In efiect, the Government in the sale and disposition 
of timber along the Sumpter Valley hus absorbed a 
sufficient proportion of the freight rates in its stump- 
age prices to enuble purchasers to compete. It now 
proposes, therefore, in elect, to secure a reduction of 
the freight rates if possible and thus to insure to itself 
higher stumpage prices by absorbing the reduction in 
rates in whole or large part. Otherwise stated, if the 
freight rates from points on the Sumpter Valley are 
reduced, the selling price of the timber or stumpage 
price to the Government would be advanced accord- 
ingly. (‘Trans. 102-105.) 

liven conceding the economic gain and advantage 
that the Government contends would result to the 
operators, and incigentally to itself, from conducting 
the entire manulacturing process in the woods—and 
the Government's case is plausible and strongly set up 
—those facts alone are not such as to justify the com- 
mission in directing the establishment of joint rates 
upon the basis prayed for, 

Natural Ganiiveninaen of location and accessibility 
pertain to the development of the Whitman national 
forest. It would not now be accessible or open to de- 
velopment were it not for the private enterprise ex- 
erted in the building of the Sumpter Valley. ‘There is 
no obligation at law upon these defendants to take up 
the burden of equalizing these natural disadvantages 
and no power or authority Is vested in the commission 
to compel them to do so. 








— 


OHIO RATE CHANGES PROPOSED 

CINCINNATI, Ono, April 7.—The freight traffic 
committee for the Cincinnati district of the Railroad 
Administration has under consideration some changes 
of classification and rates that will considerably affect 
the interests of manufacturers and distributers of 
lumber and its products in Cincinnati territory and 
pretty generally thruout Ohio. 

It is proposed to give commodity rating to ship- 
ments of logs cut in Ohio, with charges of from 5% to 
7% cents per hundred pounds, according to distances, 
from any point to Galion, Ohio, and to establish a car- 
load minimum of 36,000 pounds. The same rating is 
to be made of wood bolts, headings, hoops, shingles, 
spokes and staves, all of which heretofore have been 
routed as sixth class freight. 

New furniture and furniture frames, in mixed car 
lots, and furniture frames in straight carloads, from 
Chicago and Milwaukee and all points taking the same 
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rates to Ohio River crossings, on traffic to southeastern 
and Carolina territory, are to be changed from second 
class with minimum weight of 10,000 pounds to third 
class with minimum weight of 12,000 pounds. 


It also is proposed to establish at Dayton, Ohio, a 
switching charge of 30 cents a ton of 2,000 pounds on 
cars of 25 tons minimum, from team tracks on the 
Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern Railroad to junctions 


with connecting lines, on traffic originating at points 
beyond switching limits, and arriving over the road 
named, to points within switching limits. Heretofore 
no switching charge has been made for such transfers, 





States Retailer’s Case Against the Transit Car 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—Charles A. Bowen, 
secretary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, today submitted to Edward Chambers, 
director of the division of traffic, and Max Thelen, 
director of the division of public service, Railroad 
Administration, an extensive reply to the brief 
submitted last week by Joseph E. Davies, counsel 
for the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributors, in opposition to the retailers’ petition 
that the transit car be eliminated temporarily in 
order to stimulate building. 

Mr. Bowen questions the authority of the whole- 
salers’ bureau to speak for the wholesale lumber 
dealers in general, calling attention to the fact that 
the bureau claims a membership of 500, while there 
are several thousand wholesalers scattered thruout 
the country. 

Mr. Bowen makes some rather pointed observa- 
tions about the wholesaler, contending, among other 
things, that ‘‘we do not believe it is generally con- 
ceded that the wholesaler of lumber is an economic 
necessity in the lumber industry, and his position, 
we contend, was not created by necessity, but by 
his own initiative.’’ He continues: 


In other words, the wholesaler is considered as a 
middleman, who does not perform, in many instances, 
an economic need in the lumber business, because the 
retail dealers could buy all of their needs direct from 
the manufacturers of lumber, whether it was small 
mills, large mills or any other mills, without any 
interposition of the wholesaler. He was not generally 
recognized by the Government departments during the 
war period as a necessity insofar as lumber was con- 
cerned, and his position is not so well established as 
he endeavors to show. However, there is no contro- 
versy, so far as we are concerned, over this feature. 
We freely admit that the retail dealers do in a great 
many cases make purchases of lumber from whole- 
salers instead of the mills, but from those whom they 
consider reliable and responsible. Many dealers pre- 
fer to do this and no doubt will continue to do so. 

It is not the wholesaler of lumber we are object- 
ing to, and even if it were this is something that the 
Railroad Administration should not and will not con- 
cern itself with, we feel sure. It is the putting of un- 
sold cars of lumber in transit before orders for mate- 
rial are received, thereby causing congestion on the 
railroads, using railroad equipment as traveling lumber 
yards, and its consequent ill effects to the retail 
dealer, the railroads themselves, and the general pub- 
lic, that we are objecting to and asking to have 
remedied, 

The arguments which have been advanced relative to 
the matter of the wholesaler financing the small mills 
and the consequent reason for the small mills selling 
thru the wholesaler etc. we do not believe the Railroad 
Administration is concerned in and to our mind this 
has no bearing upon the subject which we are discuss 
ing and we do not believe the Railroad Administration 


‘ ought to know what we want and need, 


should take into consideration these facts in deter 
mining the case. 


Transit Car Not a Retailer’s Need 


We do not believe that the right of reconsigning 
shipments operates to the advantage of the retailer, 
the railroads and the public, as the wholesalers con- 
tend. In their arguments the wholesalers have tried 
to point out that the transit car is an economic neces- 
sity for the retail dealers and that the retail dealers 
must have them. We represent the retailers and we 
We say we do 
not need the transit car and there is nobody who 
knows better what we want than we do ourselves. 

We respectfully beg leave to point out to the Rail- 
road Administration that the doing away with the 
transit car should in no matter damage either the busi- 
ness of the legitimate wholesale dealer or the small 
mill man who sells his product thru the wholesaler, 
and we claim that the wholesaler can get his custom- 
ers from among the retailers just as readily without 
the transit car as he can with it and that the retail 
lumber dealer is the only legitimate channel for the 
distribution of lumber in the different localities of the 
country. 

The wholesaler can ascertain what the small mills 
he represents have to sell and then issue his lists to 
his customers or hoped-for customers, who, if they see 
fit, can place their orders with him in the regular way, 
and he can have these orders shipped at once from the 
mills which have these stocks on hand or which can 
produce them upon receipt of the order. 


The Element of Financial Transactions 


So far as we can see, it is not necessary for any 
shipments of lumber to be put in transit before they 
are sold or before they are needed or wanted, and we 
can see no benefit in it for the dealers, large or small, 
or for the wholesalers, which can not be secured in 
other ways. The financial transactions in the way of 
credits, disposition of stock manufactured, money ad- 
vances ete. can be carried out between the small mill 
men and the wholesalers without the transit car as 
well as with it. 

We have no desire to do away with legitimate com- 
petition and, in fact, as retail lumber dealers, are 
just as eager as any one possibly can be to purchase 
stocks for our yards at the lowest possible price com- 
mensurate with proper grades of manufacture and 
quality of materials. 

We contend that the transit car is not a stabilizer 
of lower prices but a demoralizer of markets. The 
handler of transit cars of lumber usually asks the 
highest prices and even higher than the market, to 
start with, and in many instances is able to sell at 
those prices. If he can not sell at that price, he con- 
tinually lowers his price until at times he sells at a 
ridiculously low price that keeps the market unstable 
and in a continued state of agitation as to what the 
price really is. 

As stated in our original petition, many of these men 
have no capital invested and, with nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by securing a commission for 
selling the car, have no regard for prices or markets. 

The contention that the contents of cars of lumber 
in transit more nearly fit existing demands of the re- 


tail lumber dealers or consuming public is absurd, 
because it seems to us it must be apparent to everyone 
that what is ordered before it is shipped is what is 
wanted and needed, while that which is shipped with- 
out order contains lumber which has been manufac- 
tured without regard to or knowledge of the desires of 
those whom they expect to purchase it, and is that 
which the mills can produce from the log to their best 


_ advantage. 


Many of the so-called small mills which are con- 
tinually referred to are mills which have been estab- 
lished merely to cut off timber on certain tracts of 
land, and the manufacturing of lumber is merely a 
side line to clearing this land; much of it not actually 
a good grade, but of inferior grade, being known as 
“loblolly” or “old field pine.” Of course, there are 
many small mills that are manufacturing a good grade 
of lumber, just as good as the larger mills, and there 
is no question that they should have an outlet for 
their production. This we desire, and there is no rea- 
son for stifling them. On the other hand, we believe 
that they are necessary in the general line of compe- 
tition, but we do not admit that the only way to keep 
them alive is by keeping in practice the transit car. 

The fact, as set forth by the wholesalers, that this 
reconsignment is a benefit to them we do not refute. 
There is no question but that it is a benefit to them, 
but we contend it is to them only, as we have stated 
previously and not an economic necessity. On the 
other hand, the retail lumber yards are an economic 
necessity and must be maintained. They are a public 
need and demand and are absolutely necessary in every 
community from a commercial standpoint. The largest 
demand for lumber is that which is sold in wagon lots 
and of an assorted variety. These needs can not be 
taken care of by the transit car, with the result that 
retail yards must be maintained which can assemble 
the various grades and sizes of lumber, carry them 
constantly in stock and be able to satisfy promptly 
the demand of the public for their needs, 


In conclusion, Mr. Bowen says: 


We feel that the Railroad Administration by giving 
us temporary relief from this transit car “privilege” 
by abolishing it would be a big aid in assisting build 
ing conditions promptly to revive. We do not believe 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, even in its 
rulings, is particularly favorable to the transit car 
practice, but from the standpoint of law, under the 
private ownership of railroads, when competition was 
keen, felt that it was a proposition which it could not 
rule against. In this connection we beg leave to call 
attention to the statement made by the commission, 
in the face of these rulings, in the case of Investigation 
& Suspension Docket No. 1050—-Reconsignment Case, 
The statement referred to is as follows: 

“Tt is alleged also that shipments are delayed thru 
causes not arising from transportation. When a ship 
ment reaches a hold point unsold and the market is 
rising the dealer has an incentive to hold his shipment 
awaiting a further advance in price. On a_ falling 
market, on the other hand, the customer defers his 
purchase. In either case, it is said, the car is detained, 
the terminal congested and other shippers deprived of 
the use of the carrier’s equipment and other facilities. 
Delays arising from such causes are to be unquali- 
ficdly condemned, 





SHIP YARD 


COMPANY LAUNCHES LAST FERRIS SHIP 


New Orveans, La., April 7.—The Ferris type 
wooden steamship Ponchatrain, 3500 tons, was 
launched yesterday from the ways of the Jahncke 
Shipbuilding Co., at Madisonville, La., the fourth 
and last of the Ferris type ships to be built by 
the Jahneke company. Commodore Ernest Lee 
Jahneke, president of the company, addressed the 
ship yard workers, thanking them for their loyal 
codperation, whereupon the workmen presented 
Mr, Jahnceke with a chest of silver, suitably in- 
scribed, as a testimonial of their appreciation of 


the unselfish service rendered by him during the 
war. 


SHIP BUILDERS’ HANDBOOK 


Whatever may be the outcome of the present 
plans for building an American merchant marine, 
there can be no doubt that the time is shortly com- 
ing when American ships will be an important fac- 
tor in the international carrying trade; and Amer- 
ican ship building will again become one of the 
nation’s largest industries. 

The ignorance of the average American about 
ships and ship building is proverbial, and any 
means taken to interest him in the subject may be 
considered a step toward promoting the national in- 
terest in the development of a merchant marine. 
Any book or other publication designed to serve 
this purpose must be written in simple language, 
and it is just such a book that E. Ellis Gaylord 
has produced in his ‘‘ Key to Steel and Wood Ship 
Building,’’ published by the Quality Press, Ta- 
coma, Wash. The booklet, the author says, ‘‘is 
for the use of carpenters, joiners, workmen, help- 
ers and others who are engaged or wish to engage 
in building ships contracted for by the United 
States Shipping Board.’’ 

The booklet contains hundreds of illustrations 
from blue prints, an extensive glossary of ship build- 
ing terms and much descriptive matter of just the 





HAPPENINGS BRIEFLY TOLD 


character needed to aid beginners and others who 
wish to increase and perfect their knowledge of 
ship building. 





GULF SHIP YARDS BEING SHUT DOWN 


Mopi.e, ALA., April 8.—As a result of cancela- 
tion of contracts by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion large numbers of shipyard employees are 
being laid off by plants at Moss Point and Biloxi. 
The Dantzler Shipbuilding Co. has about 100 men 
employed on the fourth vessel constructed for the 
corporation, which will end the contract. Em- 
ployees of the Diercks-Blodgett and Hodges plants 
are also being laid off in large numbers. The In- 
ternational Shipbuilding Co., engaged in private 
construction, is the only concern in the vicinity 
with a full complement of workers. It appears 
that this concern has some trouble with striking 
workers as a report said that 3,500 had walked out. 
This report was contradicted by C. E. Johnston, 
general manager, who asserted that only seventy 
men had quit. A dispatch from Gulfport, Miss., 
quotes President Henry Piaggio as saying that 
there is no reason for the strike and that unless the 
men return to work he will close the yards down. 

The Oyaka, the last of the wooden ships under 
construction by the Mobile Shipbuilding Co. for 
the Fleet Corporation, was successfully launched on 
Saturday and is 95 percent completed. 





AUTHORITY ENDORSES THE WOOD SHIP 
SEATTLE, WASH., April 5.—Capt. John F. Blain, 
who has retired as district manager of the United 
States Shipping Board, was guest of honor at a 
banquet in the Rainier Club attended by more than 
eighty representatives of wood ship yards in the 
Pacific Northwest. In his speech Capt. Blain paid 
a tribute to the wood ship. While admitting that 


the Ferris type was not a practical vessel from 
the standpoint of earning capacity, he declared that 


results from the construction of wood ships had 
amply justified the undertaking by the Govern- 
ment. Capt. Blain referred particularly to the 
Aberdeen, which holds the world’s record for any 
type of ship. ‘‘The day of the wood ship is not 
done,’’ he declared; and he concluded by express- 
ing the hope that all the wood ship plants repre- 
sented in the gathering would continue operations, 
even tho they were limited to the construction of 
sailing vessels. 

Capt. Blain was given a watch, the presentation 
speech being made by Bruce Shorts, vice president 
of the Grays Harbor Motorship Corporation, 
builder of the Aberdeen. C. H. Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the Washington Wood Shipbuilders’ Asso- 
ciation, presided. 


FEEDS HOGS WITH HICKORY SAWDUST 


BuFrFrao, N. Y., April 8.—Hickory sawdust gives 
a fine flavor to pork, according to Edwin J. Walker, 
retail lumberman and member of the Walker Bin 
Co., Penn Yan, N. Y. Since the beginning of the 
war he has been an enthusiastic breeder of hogs 
and last fall he began mixing the sawdust with 
the pigs’ rations, in the proportion of one to three 
by weight. The results are said to be excellent. 
He has lately slaughtered ten hogs and found the 
pork to be of finer quality than usual. The ham 
had the smell and taste of the smoked article. He 
figured that on two pigs fattened with the sawdust 
ration he secured a gain of $84.15, less his time 
in feeding. Mr. Walker advises all feeders of 
sawdust to begin by feeding small portions gradual- 
ly increasing to one fourth of the weight of the 
total amount of food consumed. The sawdust 
should always be fresh and clean and free from 
bark. 








UNCLE Sam never broke a promise nor defaulted 
a payment and he never will. Buy Victory Liberty 
bonds. 
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TEXAS LUMBERMEN HOLD “PEPTOMISTIC” MEET 


The Art of Selling Homes Principal Theme of Convention — Plans to Get Behind and Benefit From the 


GALVESTON, TEx., April 8.—With airplanes 
roaring overhead and breakers pounding on the 
beach at the door and the soft summer weather of 
the ‘‘Treasure Island of America’’ inducing 
northern visitors to shed their winter wrappings, 
the thirty-third annual convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas began its 3-day ses- 
sion in the ballroom of Hotel Galvez. This con- 
vention has been advertised as a ‘‘peptomistic 
meeting,’’ and is being devoted to the art of sell- 
ing things. 

‘*For a generation,’’ Secretary Dionne re- 
marked, ‘‘the lumber business has been conducted 
as tho production were the only important branch 
of the industry. Apparently nobody cared about 
the selling end. Manufacturers paid little or no 
attention to it, and retailers paid but little more. 
We know now that the greatest immediate develop- 
ment lies in the field of selling, and this conven- 
tion is going to lay as much emphasis on it as 
possible. ’? 

Visitors began arriving early and when Presi- 
dent Charles H. Flato, jr., called the first session 
to order the ballroom was comfortably filled. A 
song leader of the War Camp Community Service 
conducted a community sing in which were featured 
such old army favorites as ‘‘Smiles,’’ ‘‘Oh, How I 
Hate to Get Up in the Morning,’’ and that well 
known hymn beginning, ‘‘Oh Hel—, oh Hel—, Oh 
Helen do be Mine.’’ 

President Flato announced that the sessions would 
be run off on schedule time and urged the mem- 
bers and visitors to bear this in mind. 


Address of the President 


President Flato then delivered his address, in 
which he reviewed ‘‘the year of sunshine and 
shadow, of hope and disappointment’’ that has 
elapsed since the last annual meeting, and inspired 
his hearers with confidence and courage for the 
great tasks before the nation and the lumber in- 
dustry. He referred to the menace of Bolshevism 
and said that, having given our sons to overcome 
the Hun, we must not allow a worse enemy to gain 
a foothold in America. Codperation in everything 
that makes for the betterment of the community, 
and the development of cordial relationships with 
competitors, were urged, as follows: 


You should conduct your business in the interest 
of the community, and in every way possible codper- 
ate and use your influence to develop the right com- 
munity sentiment. * * * No one faction can hope to 
prosper at the expense of other classes, and any 
tendency that has for its object the promotion of any 
plan that will benefit the few at the expense of the 
many is bound to fail. Modern conditions make it 
impossible successfully to develop any business or in- 
stitution on an absolutely independent basis, without 
regard to the welfare of others. No business can 
succeed that does not take into consideration the de- 
velopment and welfare of the community. 

The old theory that we can not be friends with our 
competitors is one that should never have existed. 
Depending upon anything except real service for every 
dollar obtained from the public in your business is a 
short sighted policy. You should look upon your com- 
petitor as a fellow worker, with interests identical 
with your own, with whom you can confer in solv- 
ing your problems; you will find him pondering over 
the same things that worry you, and an exchange of 
ideas is always beneficial. Coéperating to an extent 
that will enable you both to eliminate wasteful prac- 
tices and do away with needless service not only means 
increased profit but greater satisfaction to your trade. 

Turning to the @iscussion of conditions confront- 
ing the trade and the presentation of constructive 
suggestions for the future, President Flato in part 
said: 

One of the most serious problems we are facing 
is the reémployment of millions of men whose places 
have been filled by boys, women and older men. These 
soldiers or sailors, who have done their bit to win the 
war and who are fortunate enough to return, sound in 
body and mind, should find no difficulty in taking care 
of themselves ; they will, in fact, soon become leaders 
in business, trade and finance, but we are reminded 
by the Red Cross Institute for crippled and disabled 
men that we must count upon the return of thou- 
sands of crippled and disabled soldiers, and we must 
not fail to give them the best possible business chances 
for the future. The only compensation of real value 
for physical disability is rehabilitation for self-sup- 
port. Make the man capable of earning his own living ; 
occupation is the means of making him happy and 
contented. The employer’s duty is to find for the 
able man a job which he can hold on the basis of 
competency only. In such a job he can be self-respect 
ing, happy and look forward to a future. This is a 
patriotic duty. It is not as easy of execution as tell- 
ing the superintendent to take care of a certain num- 
ber of men, but there is infinitely more satisfaction to 
the employer in the result and infinitely more advan- 
tage to the employee. 


Support of Home Owning Campaigns 


Advertising produces trade, and the dealer who ad- 
vertises and helps create the idea of owning a home 
and coéperates in the Government campaign advocating 
“Building Your Own Home Now” is not only increas- 
ing his bank account; but has the satisfaction of 








National Home Building Campaign 





knowing he is of service to his country as well as to 
his fellowman. The wage earners are drawing a larger 
wage today than ever before. Some have invested 
their earnings in luxuries instead of building homes; 
others have wisely invested in homes first, and the 
lumber dealer should be the prime mover in starting 
the campaign of “Own Your Home First.” There 

a magnificent opportunity for the lumber dealer to 
cash in on home building; he also has a magnificent 
opportunity to cash in by coéperating in a local “Clean 
Up And Paint Up” campaign. If there is not a cam- 
paign now organized in your community you should 
organize one on your return home, and if you are 
lacking any details of carrying it out, or any electros 
or publicity matter, I refer you to the National Clean 
u and Paint Up Bureau, Security Building, St. Louis, 

0. 


Service and Codperation 


As we are confronted with such an array of bewilder- 
ing conditions as are now pressing for solution may 
we as a nation that has suddenly taken a commanding 
position among the greatest nations of the world stop 
and consider our responsibility and what prompted us 
to gain this position and what was directly responsible 
for the ending of the war; namely, unity of command 
—in other words, codperation? The placing of su- 
preme command in the hands of one man wrested vic- 
tory from the foe and preserved for us our free democ- 
racy. The spirit of coiperation is service. Service 
demands efficiency and efficiency is attainable by all, 
even in the most humble capacity. Our association is 
rounding out its thirty-third vear of existence; its 
present status proves its worth and adaptability to 
our needs. It is an example of codperation that has 
placed the lumber industry of our State on a high 

lane. Its beginning was beset with difficulties, but 
ts founders had an abiding faith in the destiny of 





CHARLES H. FLATO, JR., KINGSVILLE, TEX. ; 
Reélected President 


truth to dispel suspicion and misunderstanding. That 
their vision was clear and their motives were for 
the common good is beyond doubt in view of the profit 
that has come to our several communities in the form 
of better service, Our interests now are centered in 
what lies before us. We must carefully analyze our 
economic conditions that our plans for our business 
may be in harmony with those conditions over which 
we have no control. 
In Appreciation 

It would not be proper for me to complete my re- 
port without saying a word about our worthy secre- 
tary, who deserves high commendation for the able 
and efficient manner in which he has handled the af- 
fairs of your association during the last year. 

I also want to thank the officers of the association 
for their support, and especially do I want to thank 
those members of the emergency committee who so 
gladly gave of their time and finances to attend the 
different meetings when called in the interest of the 
association, 

Your president deeply and humbly appreciated the 
honor conferred upon him at the last convention; to 
be considered worthy to be the official head of one 
of the best, livest and most businesslike associations 
is no mean honor. But with this honor have come 
more responsibilities than he could imagine. It has 
been a year of hard work, serious thought and sacri- 
fice. He has served you to the best of his ability, real- 
izing his weakness and incompetency but with great 
faith and confidence in his co-workers and members 
of the association ; and I thank you for the honor you 
bestowed upon me, 


Treasurer’s Report Shows Good Balance 
Following Mr. Flato’s address Secretary 
Dionne read a summary of the treasurer’s report. 
The financial affairs of the association are in ex- 
cellent condition, the report of Treasurer R. M. 
Farrar showing a cash balance on hand of $2,323.77. 
All bills to date are paid, and there are dues for 
the current year to the amount of $710 uncollected. 
The total enrollment of the association is 667 yards. 


Report of the Secretary 


Secretary J. C. Dionne then gave his annual 
report. 


The report of Secretary Dionne was largely de- 
voted to a review of conditions growing out of the 
war, such as building restrictions, priorities ete, 
which happily ended with the signing of the armis- 
tice. Referring to the present nation-wide move- 
ment to promote home building, he said: ‘‘ There 
should be a definite, practical building eampaign 
going on in every city and town of the land this 
spring.’’ 

Discussing present conditions and the outlook, 
Secretary Dionne said: 


There are many men here today who heard me pre- 
dict six years ago at one of our annual meetings, that 
the time must come when the manufacturer of lum- 
ber would assume his rightful responsibility and go 
out into the world with his money, his brains and his 
energy to make people want the stuff he is manufac- 
turing, and thus create a market for it. At that time 
the lumber indusry in general was doing absolute 
nothing to make the consumer want its product. Loo 
over the situation today and you will find that eve 
one of the things that I used to predict when I fi 
joined this association have come true. 

The manufacturer has assumed the fatherhood of 
his product, and is working to make people want build- 
ings, rather than less valuable things. The dealer is 
changing his methods from roof to cellar. He has be 
come. a merchant, and has discovered that the funda- 
mental principles of all business apply with like force 
to his business. He is advertising, merchandising, 
pushing his business, and getting such results as for- 
bid his ever returning to the old condition of lassitude. 

The lumber industry, as —as with six years 
ago, has been entirely recreated, and, in conformity 
with the Scripture, is now fit to enter into the kingdom 
of successful business. 

The next year is going to be wonderful for the 
retail lumber dealer, who is up on his toes and out 
after business. The law of limitation with which he 
hobbled himself for so long has been found nonexist- 
ent. He has learned that the business he will get this 
year will as on the quality and quantity of the 
effort he makes to get it and not on blind luck. He 
is making an active and intelligent bid for the dollars 
of the nation. 

He is learning that modern merchandising is no re- 
specter of persons, places, or commodities, that it 
works just as efficiently for one man as for another, 
and for one commodity as for another, in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of intelligence, energy, persist- 
ence and honest’ service that he puts into it. 

There are just two actual limitations to your busi- 
ness success, Mr. Lumber Merchant. The first is the 
righteousness of your cause, and the second is the 
“punch” with which you go after it. The old days 
of the “sit tight” dealer are gone forever. 

And I am thankful to say, in cesing, that in no 
part of the world has the awakening and modernizing 
of the lumber industry been more beautifully demon- 
strated than right here in Texas. Compared with the 
Texas dealers there are many heavily populated dis- 
tricts of this country today where they are still in 
the Noah’s ark period of thinking in regard to build- 
ing. The Texas dealer has much to congratulate him- 
self upon, but he sffll has far to go before reachin 
his maximum possibilities, and I hope that the nex 
year will bring him still greater development. 

At the close of the morning session President 


Flato appointed the following committee chairmen: 


Nominations—J. M. Rockwell. 
Resolutions—A. B. Mayhew. 
Memorial—Albert Steves, jr. 


At the afternoon session L. R. Putman, of the 
Southern Pine Association, made some practical 
suggestions about conducting local building cam- 
paigns. Out of the war, he said, the whole country 
hag learned the value of coéperation, not only in 
raising armies and conducting military campaigns 
and in the selling of Government securities but also 
in conducting business enterprises that have as 
their objects not only private profit but also a 
large measure of public service. Southern pine men 
anticipated the end of the war and prepared to 
meet the need for a renewal of building by work- 
ing out a comprehensive and workable advertis- 
ing campaign. When the Government decided to 
promote building it called in business men to de- 
vise a scheme, and the southern pine plan became © 
the foundation for the Government’s campaign. 
The country is richer now than ever before and 
this wealth is in the hands of people who have 
never had much of it before. Lumber dealers must 
be prepared to interest people who have not owned 
houses, for these are the people who have much of 
this new wealth. They ought to be instructed sane- 
ly in what to buy. The competitors of the lumber 
dealer are not the substitute material dealers but 
the dealers in less necessary articles of merchandise. 
Since this is so the Southern Pine Association has 
laid stress on the slogan ‘‘ Build a House First.’’ 

Two million soldiers are returning home. It 
does not seem likely to Mr. Putman that these 
men will want to go back to the farms. Those 
who came from the farms remember the long hours 
and the hard work and the lack of social attrae- 
tions and home comforts. If they are to be in- 
duced to go back the country must be made more 
attractive by means of better roads and better 
homes. Seven million women are earning on the 
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average of a dollar a day each more than ever be- 
fore. They must be interested in building prop- 
aganda; and this campaign is addressed to both 
soldiers and women. 

Commercial advertising is engaging the best 
artists and the best copy writers in the world 
today. All sorts of merchandise are being adver- 
tised in these days in a way never before dreamed 
of and if lumbermen are to keep up with their real 
<ompetitors, the auto dealer and the talking-ma- 
chine dealer, they must be prepared to do more 
and better advertising than they have ever dreamed 
of in the old days. 

They must be prepared to do more advertising 
and to do it in a coéperative way. All the dealers 
who will benefit from an increased building of 
homes ought to go in together. And not only the 
retailers, but the manufacturers ought to go in 
with them. Selling material to a retailer in these 
days is not only a matter of convincing the retailer 
of the merits of the goods but also convincing him 
that the manufacturer is going to help him sell 
that particular kind of goods. This is where the 
Southern Pine Association comes in. 

Seattle sold houses much as she sold Liberty 
bonds. First the vacant lots were tabulated. 
Plans were decided upon, workmen were listed, 
financial measures worked out, and then the best 
bond salesmen went out and with this material in 
hand sold 3,700 houses in five days. 

It has been asked how the cost of such a cam- 
paign should be divided. Mr. Putman suggested 
that it be determined in each community what per- 
cent of the products used in the average house are 
sold by lumberman, brick man and so on, including 
carpenter work and furniture and wall paper and 
all the rest. Then it seems fair that each line 
should carry that percentage of the cost. 

The newspaper men ought to be enlisted first, for 
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public opinion can insure the success or failure of 
any project. The Southern Pine Association sends 
out newspaper copy written in a sane style and 
based upon facts. Mr. Putman concluded with a 
description of the advertising helps his association 
is prepared to send out to dealers. It is hardly 
interested in a dealer who is not interested enough 
in his own welfare to help carry the load. But Mr. 
Putman told of single dealers who carry the cost 
of such campaigns themselves. He suggested that 
each dealer decide what he can afford to spend in 
a year and then start his campaign with a bump, 
spending perhaps half the amount in the first three 
months. It is all a matter of good, modern mer- 
chandising, and on this point the Texas dealers are 
as well sold as any in the world. 
Creating Markets 

D. E. Mead, of Plainview, has the reputation of 
springing original ideas in original ways, and he 
did not disappoint the visitors on this occasion. 
He called his talk ‘‘Mutt and Jeff in the Lum- 
ber Business.’’ He began by introducing some of 
his friends and partners. The first was his friend 
‘*Mr. Hammer,’’ whom he took out of his grip and 
displayed to the audience. Mr. Hammer, it seems, is 
useful both in constructive and in destructive work. 
He can knock as well as drive. His second friend 
was ‘‘Mr. Spike.’’ 

His company sells nails both because this service 
is a convenience to the customer and because it 
leads to other sales. Recently a customer came 
in for ten pounds of nails; when he left he had the 
nails and also fifty-five gallons of paint and a 
windmill. There was a windmill in the yard in 
action where a caller could not but see it. This 
demonstration of a thing in action is real advertis- 
ing. His company has a new office fitted up as 
nicely as seemed possible. Recently a lady waited 
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in the office while a load of lumber was being 
loaded. She examined the woodwork to such good 
purpose that a sale of $64 worth of paint followed 
without effort. The point of these incidents is that 
markets can be created with thought and prepara- 
tion where there appears at first glance to be no 
possible opening. 

Next Mr. Mead introduced his friend ‘‘Mr. 
Mutt,’’ a caricature done in wood after the famous 
Bud Fisher model. Mutt, said Mr. Mead, was a 
lumberman and had started from the bottom. He 
began as head of the toothpick department in a 
Woolworth store. Now Mutt developed into a 
volume salesman. When a lady came in for a box 
of toothpicks he sold her a dozen boxes so she 
wouldn’t always be running out. He made such 
a success of this that he was advanced to another 
department of the yard, the clothes pin counter, and 
from here he went to the heavy timber yard, where 
he sold rolling pins. Eventually he was made man- 
ager of the entire lumber department in this Wool- 
worth store. 

Then he gave his friend ‘‘Jeff’’ a job. At this 
point Jeff made his appearance out of the hand 
bag where the other of Mr. Meade’s friends had 
come. He was the well known Jeff, made in the 
same style as Mutt. Mutt put Jeff at his old job 
as toothpick salesman and instructed him in the 
kinks of quantity selling. He showed him how 
to tie up a dozen boxes in one package and to pile 
them out in plain view. But Jeff is visionary where 
Mutt is practical. Jeff remembered that a single 
chorus girl would attract his attention when the 
entire chorus proved only a bore. So when Mutt 
came around he found that Jeff had all the stock 
under the counter except two small boxes, and these 
were labeled, ‘‘One box, 5 cents; two boxes, 15 
cents.’’ 

It seems a beautiful girl had come in, and Jeff 
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ruminated that if she bought a year’s supply he 
wouldn’t see her again for a year. So when she 
asked for a dozen boxes he explained to her that 
if she bought everything by yearly supplies she 
couldn’t come to town so often. She agreed, 
bought one box, took them home and burned half 
of them up. Jeff was developing into a utility 
salesman specializing in quality instead of quan- 
tity. He never misrepresented his goods. But in 
order to secure a volume of sales on his new scheme 
he added a line of toothpaste and such other tooth 
accessories to his counter. He soon had steady 
customers who always came back. 

The lineyard executive is often the Mutt of the 
lumber world. He has the advantage of economic 
operation and wide experience, but he often de- 
velops into a rigid staff organization man with the 
idea of taking as much as possible out of a com- 
munity and leaving as little as possible. He does 
not always use his earnings and intelligence to 
build up his various communities. He ought not 
to be lacking in imagination and the welfare not 
only of the company but of every employee and 
every family in the neighborhood ought to be his 
special care. 

But a good organization with good buying and 
good auditing and good reports do not make a 
profit. There is no profit until the stuff is sold, 
and no other branch of a business is so important as 
the selling branch. But too often when some Jeff 
of a local manager has spent years working out 
a good selling scheme it takes a head office Mutt 
just thirty seconds to call it unpractical. 

The education of retail managers is tremendous- 
ly costly and it is tremendously important. With- 
out it the business can not be properly or profitably 
conducted. The branch manager is an amiable 
pup usually, but he ought to have the direction and 
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backing of the head office. With that he will dig 
more with his four paws than any other pup in 
the world. 

After the manager is educated he ought to be 
backed by advertising. No matter what a pleasing 
personality he has he can be but one place at a 
time. Lumber ought to be sold in the customers’ 
homes before they come near the yard. Yard ad- 
vertising as yet has hardly scratched the surface. 

An idea is something like a nail. Here Mr, 
Mead illustrated. He drove his spike into Mutt’s 
head and split it wide open. He then drove it 
into Jeff’s head without any such disaster. He 
then remarked that Jeff’s head had some small 
ideas in it, and showed a row of small nails, 
Jeff’s head had been reinforced. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GALVESTON, TEx., April 8.—The session this 
afternoon closed with an address by E. A. Laugh- 
lin, of Port Arthur, on cut-to-fit, ready-to-use lum- 
ber for building construction. At the outset Mr. 
Laughlin explained that he was not advocating 
ready-cut houses, but standardized lumber that can 
be used in all types of houses, whatever the size, 
style or price. By a little adjustment this lumber 
can be used with any house plan. 

To show the important place occupied by lumber 
in the building world, the speaker reviewed the 
economic and merchandising situation. Labor, he 
said, does not produce 50 percent of what it should 
produce, because laborers are not properly trained. 
Unions, he insisted, are mistaken in assuming that 
the world’s volume of labor is limited and that 
output should be limited in order that all labor can 
be employed. Intelligent work will increase the 
world’s wealth and thereby increase the volume of 
labor. There is need for labor training to increase 
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this output, and intelligent development of methods 
will bring it about. 

We are today, Mr. Laughlin said, building houses 
in the same ‘‘cut-and-fit’’ manner that they were 
being constructed 2,000 years ago. This, he said, 
is a waste of both labor and material. He has 
tried to work out a fixed principle of standardized 
farm house construction which does not interfere 
with building or architectural principles and will 
at the same time be readily adaptable to every plan 
and every purse. 

Mr. Laughlin’s plan is to remanufacture fram- 
ing lumber with special machines and common la- 
bor so that any house can be erected with common 
labor =’ a saving of work and material. The mate- 
rial itself would be sold thru retailers who can 
carry it in stock the same as other structural ma- 
terial; but he suggested that it be sold by the 
lineal measurement instead of by board feet, thus 
making a low unit of price. Mr. Laughlin had a 
carpenter erect the frame of a small building on 
the hotel grounds to demonstrate in a concrete way 
the principles of his method. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GALVESTON, Tex., April 9.—The first session of 
the convention today opened with an interesting 
and ‘‘peppy’’ talk by W. T. Denniston, of Hous- 
ton, on ‘‘Selling Ideas,’’ the underlying thought 
of which was the necessity of getting the 
customer’s point of view. The prospective build- 
er is not interested in the raw material for 
a building, nor primarily in the building itself, 
but in the service the completed structure, whether 
a house or a garage, may perform in ministering to 
his happiness, comfort or convenience. As Mr. 
Denniston put it: ‘‘ Selling the thing is incidental; 
selling the use of that thing is the real funda- 
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mental.’’ Following are some of the ‘‘ center hits’’ 
scored by the speaker. 

People are interested in themselves; not in you. If 
we had a photograph of this meeting the first thing 
every one of you would do would be to look for his 
own picture; then perhaps you might look for the 
other fellow’s. 

There isn’t a man alive who has the slightest inter- 
est in lumber except a lumber dealer, and he is inter- 
ested only in seeing how quickly he can get rid of it. 
And yet you buy lumber and sell lumber and talk 
lumber, and how in the world do you expect your pros- 
pective customers to get any other idea from you 
when that is the only idea you have to give? 

Here are two lumber dealers. 

One goes down the street, looks across at a new 
building, pats his pocket book and says: “I sold that 
bill of lumber.” 

The other man goes down the street and looks across 
to where a beautiful little cottage has been erected. 
He sees the artistic design, the lawn and the flowers, 
the attractive color scheme. He sees the young mother 
standing at the window with her baby in her arms. 
He notes the soft glow from beneath the half drawn 
shades reflecting the comfort and warmth and beauty 
inside. He sees the young father coming in at the 
gate with a springing stride. He sees the door open 
and the husband and wife embrace, and the door closes 
on the scene of domestic felicity. That dealer holds 
his head high and goes down the street with moist 
eyes and a proud heart and whispers: “Thank God, I 
helped to make that dream come true. I helped to 
make those people happy and contented. I helped 
to sell them the idea of a home.” 

Mr. Denniston was followed by B. B. Cannon, of 
St. Louis, Mo., who made two addresses. In his 
first address the speaker dealt with national and 
international economic and social problems, such 
as the menace of Bolshevism, the problem of un- 
employment, and the like. Mr. Cannon said that 
the return of prosperity is indicated by a huge 
volume of paint sales, big demand for homes and 
an increased demand for steel. In these he sees a 
speedy remedy for unemployment without lower- 
ing of wages or price levels. 

In his second address Mr. Cannon discussed prac- 
tical methods of selling paint. He pointed out 
the salient features of good merchandising, such as 
proper buying, attractive displays, and reliable ad- 
vice to customer. In closing, the speaker heartily 
endorsed the ‘‘cleanup and paintup’’ campaign. 

At the afternoon session Maj. R. R. Witt, of 
San Antonio, associated with the Steves Sash & 
Door Co., gave one of the most popular and inter- 
esting addresses of the convention, telling about 
his experiences with heavy artillery in France. 

The major put his audience in good humor by 
relating some stories about negro troopers on the 
transport. He commented on the rain in France 
and said he met with a new style of architecture 
in that country. Instead of being built ‘‘from the 
ground up’’ the houses were built ‘‘from the 
ground down.’’ The speaker also gave a popular 
account of some of the gunnery problems and de- 
scribed some of the actions in which he was en- 
gaged. 

Maj. Witt was followed by M. H. Baker, of Buf- 
falo, who spoke on the subject of selling wall- 
board. 

The session for the afternoon was closed with a 
brief talk by Harry T. Kendall, of Houston, on 
the subject of ‘‘Selling the Dealer.’’ He said that 
while ten years ago selling the dealer was merely a 
matter of price today it is much more complex; 


involving the matter of helping him sell his stock 
to the consumer, and it includes advertising, a 
study of the best use of materials for special pur- 
poses, study of cost accounting, retailing economics 
and the like. 

- Mr. Kendall announced the formation of the 
salesmen’s association and urged dealers to make 
the fullest possible use of that organization. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GALVESTON, TEx., April 10.—At the beginning 
of the final session A. B. Mayhew, of Uvalde, read 
the report of the resolutions committee endorsing 
the State-wide education campaign now in progress 
proposing the return of the railroads to private 
ownership and extending thanks to speakers and ex- 
hibitors. Following this, Kurt C. Barth, of Bar- 
rett Co., made a short address on selling wood 
treated with preservatives. He said that he felt 
himself a lumberman because he had to promote the 
sale of wood to promote the sale of creosote oil 
and that preservatives have a place in retailers’ 
stock not only because they yield profit in them- 
selves but also because they make satisfied cus- 
tomers and thus promote future trade. He ex- 
plained briefly the action of preservatives in pre- 
venting decay by making the growth of decay fungi 
impossible and closed by urging the dealers to get 
in touch with the State colleges in order to find out 
what preservatives conform to recognized engineer- 
ing standards. 

Albert Steves, jr., of San Antonio, discussed the 
selling of sash, doors and millwork. The old fash- 
ioned lumberman sold windows to let in light and 
air and doors to walk thru, and made small profit, 
but was not much interested in what was done 
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with the stuff sold. The new lumberman knows 
millwork and the millwork manufacturer knows he 
must help the retailer to make sales and to make 
satisfied customers. Some stock will sell itself but 
millwork won’t. Ladies are among the best pros- 
pects for they are interested in millwork because 
of what it does toward making the exact house they 
want. Real salesmanship looks to the completed 
house but if a man finds the costs of a house mount- 
ing he will be temped to cut out part of the mill- 
work, and at this point salesmanship must show him 
his mistake. Built-in features take the place of 
furniture, giving better satisfaction and costing 
less than furniture. It is better to induce a man 
to cut down the size of the house than to cut out 
millwork. A small complete house is more satis- 
factory than a large, incomplete one. This kind 
of salesmanship yields profits and is a real benefit 
to customers, 

J. A. Kirkpatrick, of Waco, suggested a slogan 
for the association, ‘‘Do you own your home? If 
not, why not?’’ The suggestion was adopted with 
much enthusiasm. In the discussion it was suggest- 
ed that this be used on all letterheads, statements 
and newspaper and circular advertising, and that 
employers of Texas be asked to print it on pay 
envelopes. 

J. M. Rockwell, of Houston, reported the Lum- 
bermen’s Underwriters in a healthy condition with 
but one large loss during the year. Fred J. Rob- 
inson, of Detroit, spoke briefly of the building cam- 
paign in that city. 

The nominating committee named the old direct- 
ors for reélection and the directors retired and 
elected the following officers: 

President—Charles H. Flato, jr., Kingsville. 

Vice president—E. P. Hunter, Waco. 

Second vice president—W. S. Howell, Bryan. 

Treasurer—T, W. Blake, Houston. 

Secretary—J. C. Dionne, Houston. 

Sergeant at arms—John C. Ray, Waco. 

San Antonio was selected as the place of meet- 
ing for the next convention. The session closed 
with a boat = the Gulf with the delegates as 
guests of the Cornell Wood Products Co., of Chi- 
cago. 





SALESMEN PERFECT ORGANIZATION 
[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
GALVESTON, Tex., April 8.—The yellow pine 
salesmen met here today to perfect their organiza- 
tion designed to codperate with dealers in promoting 
use of lumber and better merchandising. They 
adopted a constitution for ‘‘ District No. 1,’’ com- 
prising Texas and western Louisiana, and fixed 
upon Dallas as the place and April 26 as the date 
for the next meeting of the district organization. 
The salesmen elected the following officers: 
President—H. A. Strube, Dallas; Missouri Land & 


Lumber Exchange Co. 
Vice president—Emmit Cahill, San Antonio; Kirby 


Lumber Co. 
Secretary-treasurer—E. G. Bower, Dallas; W. R. 


Pickering Lumber Co. 

This district organization is fostered by the 
Southern Pine Association, and will be a part of 
the national organization of yellow pine salesmen 
comprising about 1,500 men. 





“OWN A HOME” 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 9.—The ‘‘Own-Your-Own- 
Home’’ movement was started in St. Louis today 
by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (Re- 
tailers) at a luncheon meeting at the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association. Preliminary plans for the cam- 
paign were outlined to representative St. Louis 
men, leaders in various lines. St. Louis was 
‘*gold’’ on the idea at this preliminary meeting and 
such strong pledges of support were given as to 
make it certain that the campaign, which was 
readily recognized as being big in its possibilities 
for the whole city, will be carried forward to a 
most successful issue. 

The meeting had been summoned by I. R. L. 
Wiles, president of the exchange. When it was 
ealled to order by Joseph O’Neil, chairman of the 
special committee in charge of the movement, repre- 
sentatives were present from such varied interests 
as the Master Builders’ Association, Central 
Trades & Labor Union, Building Trades Council, 
St. Louis Millmen’s Association, St. Louis Material 
Dealers’ Association, St. Louis Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, St. Louis Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association, St. Louis Chapter of the Institute of 
Architects, St. Louis Real Estate Exchange. 

It is expected that the movement will be placed 
before the people of St. Louis shortly after the 
close of the Victory loan campaign. It was decided 
to have an executive committee composed of one 
representative from each of these organizations, 
which committee will meet on April 18. 

Mr. Wiles’ letter calling the meeting stressed 
the importance of acting to bring about a revival 
of business in this country, saying in part: 

The buyers of the country (and that is all of us) are 


CAMPAIGN AUSPICIOUSLY BEGUN 


holding back until prices return to “normal.’”’ The mer- 
chant is disposing of his stock, but not replacing it. 
The manufacturer is using up his reserves of raw mate- 
rial and is reacting to diminished demand by cutting 
down output as well as payroll. In a word, industry is 
being forced to slow up; idle capital (accumulated in 
large part during the war) is being gathered into the 
banks, where it is now being cautiously held until the 
time when it may venture forth with more certain pros- 
pects of reward. In the meantime, the men who left 
their homes and jobs to fight, and, if necessary, die, 
that the institutions of this country might endure, are 
coming back flushed with the pride of victory. Strong, 
alert, in the prime of manhood and imbued with the 
will to do, these men are our greatset resource. Yet we 
who owe them so much are closing the door of oppor- 
tunity before them and forcing them out upon the 
streets into idleness, temptation and the arms of the 
agitator, simply because we will not now release our 
capital for employment, for the reason that we fear 
readjustment, and have become obsessed with the idea 
that values are inflated, and investment accordingly 
dangerous. 

For almost five months buyers of the country have 
exerted an unprecedented pressure upon prices by their 
attitude of waiting, and still price declines have been 
negligible. The reason is that we are on a new price 
level; wages and commodity values have become ad- 
justed to this level, and this level will prevail, because 
falling prices mean hard times and everyone resists the 
tendency. 

The future of business, and, therefore, our economic 
and social welfare, demand that we face the facts and 
cease opposing the inevitable. There is no evil in a 
high level of prices, on the contrary, this condition is 
the natural concomitant of a wholesome industrial 
state. On the other hand, the attitude of continued 
waiting and restraint of buying, approximating a uni- 
versal boycott, will, it is true, ultimately force down 
the level of prices, but in so doing it will break down 
our whole economic structure. Therefore, we are con- 
fronted with two alternatives, either to accept condi- 
tions as they are, taking advantage of our opportunity 
and move ahead into the era of prosperity which lies 
before us, or continue waiting and by so doing invite 
consequences of the most serious nature. 


Mr. O’Neil said that the meeting had been called 
to see what can be done ‘‘for the 600,000 homeless 
people of St. Louis; for the man who year in and 
year out drags his children from pillar to post, 
whose family has no identity and who lives and 
dies in a house belonging to someone else.’’ 


‘*Tt is evident,’’ he continued, ‘‘that something 
must be done immediately to revive business. 
There exists a deadlock between buyer and seller. 
The buyer has made up his mind that present values 
are inflated and that it accordingly is dangerous 
to invest. We have gone into the matter thoroly 
and are convinced that present commodity values 
and wages are to remain as they are. Falling 
prices mean hard times. When prices come down 
our whole economic structure comes down with them. 
Every one of us is holding off in his purchases be- 
cause he feels that the price of this or that article 
will be lower, and yet we all know that the particu- 
lar commodity which we handle cannot be cheaper, 
that the elements that enter into the costs of that 
commodity cannot be reduved without precipitat- 
ing disaster. We believe that this is an opportune 
moment, that it is imperative that we start this 
movement now to provide employment for the re- 
turning soldiers.’’ Mr. O’Neil said that capital- 
ism is on trial today, and that he believed that it is 
the right, economic way as against socialism and 
radicalism. He said that capital should be placed 
where it would do the most good for the commun- 
ity, and that it should be released so as to give 
the returning soldiers tools to work with when 
they return. 


The third reason why the meeting was called, he 
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said, was the need of homes in St. Louis. In the 
west end speculative land values had created a de- 
mand for the apartment house, and he added that 
the difference between the apartment house and 
the slums was only a matter of degree. The move- 
ment was so big, he said, that when properly started 
any single group or interest immediately lost its 
identity. He pointed out that Seattle had raised 
$25,000, Minneapolis, $25,000 and Chicago, $50,000, 
and that $50,000 should be raised in St. Louis. 
Assuming that this amount had been raised, he out- 
lined these steps: 

‘¢First, to organize for publicity. This should 
be something more than simply advertising. In- 
dividual advertising, as has been done elsewhere, 
is not enough. The advertising should be in the 
form of organized propaganda. The largest part 
of this should be in newspapers, but also motion 
picture, street car, ete. advertising. Once 
we have excited the interest of the people, they will 
begin to inquire about the plan. We want to 
establish an office downtown, on the first floor, 
which will be in charge of a manager. There will 
be a real estate department, in charge of a real 
estate man, who will help a prospect to pick out 
a suitable site. The architectural department will 
be expected to develop a few standardized home 
plans. There will be a building material depart- 
ment to assist the prospect in selecting the various 
materials with which to build his home. 

‘And then comes the financial department. The 
building and loan association can be utilized up to 
a certain point—60 per cent. The prospect must 
have 20 per cent, and the difference, 20 per cent, 
that must be taken care of through second mort- 
gages. To do this second-mortgage syndicates 
must be formed. They are being operated success- 
fully in other cities with profit. 

‘¢The lumbermen have been thinking in terms of 
lumber, the brick men in terms of brick, the labor 
men in terms of labor, etc. All of us now want to 
think in terms of homes,’’ 

Mr. O’Neil then called on the various interests 
represented to express themselves. Henry R. 
Weisels, speaking for the St. Louis Real Estate 
Exchange, heartily approved of the idea, and prom- 
ised the support of that organization. He said that 


he believed this to be an opportune time to begin 
the campaign. He declared that the real estate 
market is the best that he has seen it since en- 
gaging in the business 25 years ago. There is a 
big demand for real estate, especially homes; and 
every real estate man in St. Louis is busy selling 
homes. He continued: ‘‘The demand for homes 
of all kinds indicates to me that we are coming 
to the greatest era of prosperity we have ever 
known.’’ Mr. Weisels said the apartment houses 
were a necessity, because there was no other place 
to put the people, but the home was the best place 
for a man and his family. He said also that 
there is a big demand for industrial buildings of 
all kinds. Real estate men, he said, could take 
care of loans up to $50,000. 

Otto C. Oehler, president St. Louis Brick Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, said that the brick men 
were vitally interested in the movement and in 
sympathy with it. He pointed out that 90 per- 
cent of the cost of making brick was the labor, 
and that there was no chance of this being reduced. 

J. W. Williams, secretary of the Carpenters’ Dis- 
trict Council and treasurer of the Central Trades 
& Labor Union, spoke for labor. 

‘‘We have entered upon a new price era, higher 
than we have ever known it before,’’ said he. ‘‘ We 
will never go back to the old level, the 1914 prices. 
The master builders have made contracts with all 
labor organizations, and we know there is not go- 
ing to be any reductions in the price of labor. 
While we are getting more than we have ever got- 
ten before, we find no more left in our pay en- 
velopes than before after we have settled our 
bills.’? Mr. Williams declared that not more than 
2 percent of the members of organized labor in 
St. Louis owned their homes, and that they were 
vitally interested, therefore in the plan from that 
standpoint. He said that the laboring man of 
today was secking to educate his children in the 
best way possible, and that the high schools were 
filled as never before with sons and daughters of 
laborers. He concluded: ‘‘Discard the idea of 
wages going down. We do not believe in social- 
ism, nor bolshevism. We are fighting it and will 
kill it. We want to rear our families and educate 
our children. If we can assist you in this move- 


ment in any way, call on us.’’? Joseph Woracek, 
president of the Central Trades & Labor Union and 
George P. Greeley, business agent of the brick- 
layers, also were present. 

E. Lansing Ray, president of the Globe-Demo- 
crat, and president of the St. Louis Publishers’ 
Association, spoke in favor of the movement, say- 
ing that it would mean added prosperity, and 
there is no industry in the world more dependent 
upon the prosperity of the people of its community 
than the newspaper. George M. Burbach, adver- 
tising manager of the Post-Dispatch and C. J. 
Egan, assistant to the general manager of the 
St. Louis Republic, also were present. 

President Tieman of the St. Louis Material 
Dealers’ Association pledged the support of that 
organization. Its other representatives were 
C. G. Besech, C. D. Wright, C. W. 8. Cobb, and 
Mr. Thompson. 

Speaking for the architects, Louis LaBeaume 
said they were vitally interested in the movement. 
He said that the best plan would be to convince 
people that price conditions are not to be changed. 
James P. Jamieson, another architect, was present. 

F. C. Woermann, for the master builders, said 
that the proposed campaign was a splendid one, 
and that it should be made plain to the people that 
price conditions are not to be lowered. W. L. 
Wimmer and F. G. Boyd were his associates at the 
meeting. 

John P. Larson spoke for the planing mill men. 
He said that they were vitally interested in the 
movement, and he believed that this was an oppor- 
tune time to get it started. The industry could 
not reduce prices, because nothing could be reduced. 
He said the association could be counted on 
to aid in the campaign. Chris Beckemeier, jr., and 
E. T. Bradbury also represented the mill men. 

Wheaton C. Ferris, recently appointed chairman 
for Iowa, Missouri, Kansas ad Nebraska for the 
“‘Own Your Home’’ movement under the authority 
of Paul C. Murphy of the Department of Labor, 
said that the Government was behind the movement. 

Other members of the St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange present were A. Boeckeler, John A. 
Reheis, and Julius Seidel and Manager Don M. 
Wylie. 





SUPPLY AND MACHINERY MEN IN 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 8.—For what is said 
to be the first time in their history, the American 
Supply & Manufacturers’ Association, American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Southern 
Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association met in 
joint session at the St. Charles Hotel here today. 
The two southern associations are holding their 
annuals, while the national organizations are as- 
sembled in special meetings in order that the four, 
jointly and separately, may discuss the business 
and trade problems posed by the reconstruction and 
readjustment period. All the associations named 
are drawing a representative attendance, while the 
Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association also has a 
big delegation present, headed by its president, 
F. A. Heitman of Houston. The associations are 
holding executive sessions, two at the Grunewald 
Hotel and the other two at the St. Charles. This 
morning’s joint session in the Italian garden of 
the St. Charles was an open meeting. 

The Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ As- 
sociation opened its annual in executive session 
yesterday, President W. P. Simpson presiding. Sec- 
retary-treasurer Alvin M. Smith, in his annual re- 
port, declared that the dealers are passing thru 
the most trying period of their history. ‘‘High 
prices, Government control that in many cases 
almost prevented dealers from securing stocks, poor 
transportation, inefficient tho highly paid help, and 
heavy taxes produced a heavy burden,’’ he con- 
tinued. Opinions varied as to whether manufac- 
turers should be urged to make deep price cuts in 
an effort to stimulate business. Drastic reductions 
were favored in some quarters, while others favored 
a gradual decline. Since the signing of the armis- 
tice there had been a substantial decrease in prices. 
‘*Whether the Commerce Department’s plan of 
semigovernment control of prices will start imme- 
diate business activity remains to be seen. We can 
at least do our part by codperating.’’ Mr. Smith re- 
ported, and that the association is coéperating with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 
the War Salvage Bureau to prevent the dumping 
of Government stocks on the market at ruinous 
prices. He recommended the organization of local 
associations; opposition to the abuses developed 
thru price discounts; opposition to the mill pur- 
chasing agent, and the adoption of standard price 
lists for the benefit of dealers. 

President Simpson’s annual address was along 
much the same lines, with respect to trade problems 
and present conditions. But he is optimistic re- 
garding future trade in the South, believing that 
this section will be able to make great financial 


strides in the near future. He foresees a large 
demand for southern lumber as soon as peace is 
established and shipping facilities provided, and 
a prosperous outlook for the sugar industry, both 
of which will stimulate the demand for machinery 
equipment. In the course of the discussions Gov- 
ernment control of public utilities was roundly con- 
demned. 

The following committees were appointed: 
Nominations—J. G. Belding, Ernest Howell and 
D. D. Peden. Resolutions—F’. A. Heitmann, J. H. 
Haslam and .Marshall Turner. 

The American Supply & Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association also held its first separate ses- 
sions yesterday, the features being the address of 
President M. W. Mix and a talk by Lynn H. Din- 
kins of the Interstate Bank & Trust Co. 

The open session this morning was presided over 
by President W. C. Thomas, of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association. Archbishop Shaw de- 
livered the invocation. Governor Pleasant of 
Louisiana delivered the address of welcome. Other 
talks were made by Mr. Bullard, a Boston banker; 
W. D. Biggers, of Detroit, who represented Charles 
W. Asbury, president of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, now abroad on a Gov- 
ernment mission; John M. Parker of New Orleans, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Association; 
President W. P. Simpson of the Southern Supply 
& Machinery Dealers’ Association; President Mix 
of the American Supply & Machinery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; President F. A. Heitman of the 
Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association; President 
Thomas of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, and President M. D. Hussey of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Dealers. Trade 
questions and problems were touched upon lightly 
in these public addresses, the keynote almost 
unanimously sounded being that of optimism, mixed 
with counsels of caution and horse sense. It was 
generally urged that business be vigorously pushed 
and restored to normal as rapidly as possible. Sev- 
eral speakers referred in anything but complimen- 
tary terms to the transportation service under 
Government operation. 


Tomorrow the several associations probably will 
take up the matters of resolutions and election of 
officers. 


A very elaborate entertainment program for the 
members and their wives has been arranged, cov- 
ering every day of the convention, and including 
auto drives, boat rides, entertainments, musicales, 
trap shoots, golf matches and a masked ball for 
Thursday evening. 


JOINT MEETING 


Present officers of the four associations are: 


American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation—Melville W. Mix, president, Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; George T. Bailey, first vice 
president, Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Muir B. Snow, second vice president, Detroit Twist 
Drill Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. F. P. Aver, third vice 
president, Walworth Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass.; F. D. Mitchell, secretary and treasurer, New 
York City. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association— 
Charles W. Asbury, president, Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Maj. Frederick H. Payne, 
first vice president, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, Mass. ; A. W. Stanley, second vice president, 
Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn.; Mur- 
ray Sargent, third vice president, Sargent & Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; Frederick D. ‘Mitchell, secretary and 
treasurer, New York City. 

Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association— 
W. P. Simpson, president, C. T. Patterson Co. (Ltd.), 
New Orleans; W. J. Schaefer, first vice president, Rus- 
sell Hardware Co., McAlester, Okla.; J. H. Haslam, 
second vice president, Georgia Supply Co., Savannah, 
ta.; Alvin M. Smith, secretary and treasurer, Smith- 
Courtney Co., Richmond, Va. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association-——-W. C. 
Thomas, president, Tampa Hardware Co., Tampa, Fla. ; 
George E. King, first vice president, King Hardware 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; W. M. Pitkin, second vice president, 
A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans; John Donnan, secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. S. Donnan Hardware Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


A message from Secretary Redfield of the De- 
partment of Commerce was read at the joint meet- 
ing on Tuesday by President Mix of the American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 
In substance Secretary Redfield urged the need of 
‘*sane optimism’’ toward America’s industrial 
future. 

MACHINERY MEN ELECT OFFICERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, LA., April 9.—The Southern Sup- 
ply & Machinery Dealers’ Association in final ses- 
sion here today reélected all officers save T, 8, In- 
glesby, chairman of the textile committee, who re- 
tired at his own request and who was succeeded by 
R. B. Rowland, of Montgomery & Crawford, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Resolutions adopted urge the return of railroads, 
telegraph and telephone lines to private ownership 
on a basis fair to the public and owners; requested 
the President to call a special session of Congress 
to enact laws returning the public utilities to own- 
ers and providing funds to enable railroads to meet 
past due obligations; opposed any additional in- 
crease of freight and passenger rates; recom- 


mended continuance of the conservation program 
adopted by manufacturers and the War Industries 
Board; opposed the proposed change of weights 
and measures to metric system; appealed for local 
codperation to cure existing trade evils and abuses. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Cypress and Hardwood Manufacturers, National Chamber of Commerce and National Foreign Trade 
Council to Meet—The Country’s Waterways to Be Discussed 


April 14—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Special meeting. 

April 14-16—Lumber Congress, Chicago. 

April 16-17—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 17—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
Quincy, Ill. 

April 17-18—Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

April 22—Millwork Manufacturers’ General Conference, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

April 23—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. 

April 24—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 25—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Spring meeting. 

April 25--North Carolina Pine Association, Rueger’s 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. Monthly meeting. 

April 29-30—May 1—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
8S. A., Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo, 

May 2—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Imperial Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 

May 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 6-8—National Fire Protection Association, Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. 

May 14-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Gastonia, N. Quarterly 
meeting. 

May 22—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

May 80-31—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

June 2-4—Lumber Trade Golf Association of Philadel- 
phia, Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 


June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 





POSTPONED MEETING AGAIN SET 

CINCINNATI, OH10, April 8.—The meeting oi the 
executive committee of the Yellow Pine Wholesal- 
ers’ Association, which was postponed from April 
3 because of the summons of President Dwight 
Hinckley and other members to Washington in 
connection with an announced conference of lumber 
interests with the Government agencies trying to 
adjust trade to peace conditions, has been set for 
Friday, April 11, at 1:30 p. m., at the associa- 
tion headquarters in this city. Secretary W. L. 
Goodnow says there is considerable routine busi- 
ness for the committee, as well as some new prop- 
ositions to be considered, and he also hopes to 
have an interesting report on the new membership 
campaign to present. 


CHANGE IN CYPRESS MEETING DATE 

New Or.eEANs, La., April 7.—Secretary George 
E. Watson announces that because of other conven- 
tions during the early part of the week the annual 
meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held here on Thursday, the 22d, 
instead of the 21st, as provided for in the consti- 
tution and bylaws. The program for the meet- 
ing has not yeé been announced. 

E. W. Owen, who has served for some time as 
traffic manager at New Orleans for the Federal 
Shipping Board, will join the staff of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association as assistant to 
Traffic Manager E. W. McKay within the next few 
days. It is understood that Mr. Owen will be sta- 
tioned in the association’s New Orlean’s office. 
Mr. McKay having made his headquarters for some 
time at the Jacksonville office. 








WILL VOTE ON IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
Sr. Louis, Mo., April 7.—Several important 
propositions submitted by member organizations 
are to be voted on at the seventh annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
to be held in this: city April 29 to May 1, inclusive. 
The propositions, which are cast in the form of 
resolutions, may be briefly outlined as follows: 


That the Federal Trade Commission be urged to re- 
turn to its earlier attitude of striving ‘to promote the 
highest public interest by affording guidance rather 
than punishment for business enterprise,’ and to ac- 
quire “that sympathetic understanding of honestly 
conducted business enterprise essential to recreate such 
codperation on the part of business men” as will make 
possible the public purpose for which it was created. 

That Congress authorize the Government depart- 
ments to pay interest on overdue accounts when pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the date of settlement agreed 
upon in the contract, 

That the chamber protest against Government opera- 
“ of telephone lines and the consequent increased 
rates, 

Recommending that the chamber set in motion an 
organization, working in harmony with State and 
Federal governmental agencies, to perfect a permanent 
mobilization of our industrial and agricultural re- 
sources. 


The Associated General Contractors of America 
ask that a plan to establish sound industrial re- 
lations be prepared, pointing out that ‘‘the rest- 
lessness of labor requires definite and constructive 
consideration and action,’’ and asking that the 








chamber be ‘‘instructed and empowered to study 
this subject and to submit a plan for its solution in 
a just and practicable manner to the executive 
board for a referendum.’’ 

The Philadelphia Bourse submits a resolution 
advocating a merchant marine under the United 
States flag ‘‘privately owned and operated,’’ and 
urges the repeal of any laws or regulations that 
tend to handicap American-built vessels compet- 
ing for overseas trade with vessels under any for- 
eign flag. The same organization also asks con- 
sideration of a resolution advocating that ‘‘such 
a comprehensive system of waterway improvement 
and water transportation be devised as will most 
effectually serve the largest areas of the country.’’ 


MEETING OF WESTERN FORESTERS 

PoRTLAND, OrE., April 5.—Announcement has 
been sent out by the standardization committee of 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
that the postponed meeting of this committee will 
be held April 24 and 25 at the Multnomah Hotel, 
this city. Many live subjects will be discussed of 
interest both to the timber owner and the men in 
charge of forest fire work, especially in view of the 
nearness of the annual fire season. Among the sub- 
jects suggested for discussion are: Securing wardens 
and patrolmen; larger use of automobile patrol; 
railroad fires and codperation; elimination of fire 
hazard on cut-over areas of the Spruce Production 
Corporation; disposal of bad fire traps; fire plans 
(patrol methods; fire fighting plans ete.); map 
making; control of camping places and other con- 
tact with public; spring publicity work; fire protec- 
tion in logging operations; prosecution of forest 
fire law violations; and equipment purchase. 


WILL DISCUSS NATIONAL WATERWAYS 


St. Louis, Mo., April 8.—Five hundred dele- 
gates, representing twenty-two States, are expected 
at the meeting in St. Louis April 17 and 18 of the 
Mississippi Valley Waterways Association. James 
K. Smith, president of the association, authority 
for this statement, added that he has had accep- 
tances from fifty congressmen and from twenty of 
seventy-five mayors of valley cities. 

The St. Louis meeting has been called to recom- 
mend to Congress a definite plan of waterways 
improvement. Congress will be asked to appro- 
priate money for the completion immediately of 
projects it already has approved, which with engi- 
neers’ estimates of their cost follow: 

Completion of a 6-foot channel in the Missouri River 
from St. Louis to Kansas City, $12,200,000, an expendi- 
ture of $7,800,000 already having been made. 

Completion of a 6-foot channel from the head of 
navigation of the Mississippi River to St. Louis, $8,- 
500,000, an expenditure of $11,500,000 having already 
been made. 

Completion of a 9-foot channel in the Ohio River 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo, $23,265,000, an expenditure 
of $49,735,000 already having been made. 

Completion of a 9-foot channel from St. Louis to 
New Orleans, $16,700,000. 

The construction of a 9-foot channel in the IIli- 
nois River from Utica to St. Louis also will be 
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urged. An engineers’ commission has estimated the 
cost of this work at $7,000,000. A bill now is 
pending in the Illinois legislature providing for a 
canal from Lockport to Utica, completing the 
course of navigation from St. Louis to Chicago. 

While the estimates of the engineers place the 
cost of the proposed improvements at $75,001,000, 
these were made, for the most part, before the 
war, and it is believed now that the program out- 
lined would cost about $102,501,500. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET 


CADILLAC, MicuH,, April 8.—J. C. Knox, secretary 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, announces that the spring meeting of his 
organization will be held at the Statler Hotel in 
Detroit on Friday, April 25. He urges a repre- 
sentative attendance, declaring that only by coming 
to the meeting in person can any benefit be secured. 
The topics for discussion will include marketing 
conditions on hardwoods and hemlock; the outlook 
for hemlock bark; pulpwood ete.; forest fire pro- 
tective matters and the reports of the regular and 
special committees. The market conditions com- 
mittee meeting will be held on the day previous, 
April 24, in the same hotel, and all members are 
invited to attend. 


ARARARARAS 


ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE ANNUAL 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 7.—‘‘ How Can the Use of 
Barrels as Containers Be Increased?’’ will be the 
principal topic of discussion at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, which will be held at Hotel Statler May 
5, 6 and 7, according to an announcement issued by 
Secretary V. W. Krafft. In urging attendance, 
Mr. Krafft declares that the prevailing uncer- 
tainty of the period of readjustment thru which 
every industry is passing makes the meeting of 
particular importance. 





FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL CONVENTION 

New York, N. Y., April 6.—Secretary O. K. 
Davis, of the National Foreign Trade Council, has 
prepared practically in its entirety the program for 
the annual convention of his organization, to be 
held in Chicago April 24-26 at the Congress Hotel. 

There will be three general sessions held, the 
first beginning at 10 o’clock Thursday. Discussions 
will be along the line of America’s need of foreign 
trade and why that trade is essential to the pros- 
perity of the whole country. 

Speakers on Thursday will include Fred I. Kent, 
vice president of the Bankers’ Trust Co.; Hugh 
Frayne, of the War Industries Board; William 
Piggott, president of the Seattle Car & Foundry 
Co.; William 8. Culbertson, United States Tariff 
Commission; John M. Parker, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Association. 

The third session, beginning on Friday morning, 
will be devoted to the American merchant marine, 
and a number of well known speakers have been 
selected to address the convention. Probably the 
most significant addresses will be given Friday 
evening, and among the speakers are James A. 
Farrell, chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council; Breckinridge Long, third assistant secre- 
tary of state; and Edward N. Hurley, chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board. 

In addition to the general sessions, group ses- 
sions will be held on Thursday evening and Friday 
afternoon. These will be devoted to such dis- 
cussions as ‘‘ Vocational Education for the Busi- 
ness of Exporting,’’ ‘‘ Foreign Trade Merchandis- 
ing,’’ ‘*The Mechanism of Foreign Trade.’’ A 
number of experts in their respective lines will 
take part in these discussions. Foreign financing 
as well as foreign trade advertising, the latter a 
new feature, will be given considerable discussion. 

Another matter that will come up for discussion 
at the group meeting is indicated in the topic ‘‘In 
What Form and Manner Can Foreign Exporters 
Coéperate for Developing Foreign Credit Informa- 
tion?’’ assigned to H. F. Beebe, of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. ‘‘Selling in South America’’ 
and ‘‘Selling Thru Parcels Post’’ are among the 
other subjects that will be discussed. The opera- 
tion of export combinations will be thoroly threshed 
out by a number of prominent lawyers at one of the 
group meetings. 

Delegates who wish to be informed on certain 
facts or export problems that may arise are re- 
quested to send their queries to the secretary of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, and during 
the convention advisors who are thoroly informed 
will answer these questions. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Canadian Foresters and Box Makers Hold Meetings—Recognitions of Former Wearers of Khaki—Pine 
Association Furthers Plan to Organize Bureau for Inspection of Export Stock 


NEW BRUNSWICK WOODSMEN CONFER 

Sr. Joun, N. B., April 7.—A convention of forest 
rangers and scalers of the province was held in 
Fredericton last week. About sixty of them were 
in attendance. Hon. E. A. Smith, Minister of 
Lands and Mines, reviewed the new provincial leg- 


islation respecting forests and forest fires adopted | 


last year, which is said to be the most advanced on 
the continent. Forest ranging, log scaling and fire 
protection were discussed by experts and there was 
a general interchange of information. 

A Provincewide campaign of publicity is being 
carried on to educate the public in regard to the 
danger of loss resulting from forest fires. At last 
week’s convention fire protection as organized in 
Maine was discussed by H. J. Craig, of the Ken- 
nebee Valley Protective Association, and in Quebec 
by J. D. Brule, manager of the Lower St. Lawrence 
Fire Protective Association. Dr. Gordon Hewitt of 
Ottawa gave an illustrated address on the wild life 
of Canada and Guide Harry Allen on the ‘‘Big 
Game of New Brunswick.’’ Clyde Leavitt of Ot- 
tawa spoke on railway fire protection and inspec- 
tion of locomotives, and Hon. Mr. Smith was able 
to report that there is every prospect of the adop- 
tion of a bill by the Canadian Parliament bringing 
the Government railways in New Brunswick under 
the jurisdiction of the railway commission, so that 
the expense of fire protection along these lines in 
the province, which cost the Government of New 
Brunswick some thousands of dollars each year, 
will be borne by the Federal Government. 





CANADIAN BOX MAKERS ORGANIZE 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 7.—At a meeting in St. 
John recently the manufacturers of boxes and box 
shooks formed an association to be affiliated with 
the Maritime branch of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The following officers were 
elected : 

Chairman—Alexander Wilson, St. John. 

Vice chairman—W. H. Farnham, Yarmouth, N, 8. 

Directors—J. L. Haley, St. Stephen; J. H. Irving, 
Buctouche, N. B.; D. W. Murray, Hantsport, N. 8. 

Secretary—H. R. Thompson, Amherst, N. 8. 

The question of standardization of cost was dis- 
cussed and it was decided to make a vigorous effort 
to get a share of export trade. 





EASTERN RETAILERS ELECT OFFICERS 

PirrssurcH, Pa., April 7.—Following out its 
intention of electing its officers at a meeting of 
directors, this having been decided upon at the 
recent annual convention, the directors of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania met in the association’s office here on April 4 
and elected the following officers for the ensuing 
ear: 
" President—J. D. P. Kennedy, Beaver Falls. 

Vice president—D. 8. Milloy, Erie. 

Secretary—wW. G. Rebbeck, Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg. 

Assistant secretary—W. B. Stayer, Pittsburgh. 

General counsel—Carl Van der Voort, Pittsburgh. 

Under a new plan which was decided upon some 
time ago, of having the district or local organi- 
zations clect directors to the State association, it 
is believed that the loeal dealer will be kept in 
closer touch with the State association thru his 
local organization. New directors were chosen as 
given below: 
i H. Reese, Monessen, 


D. S. Milloy, Erie, Pa. 

A. ) 

ba? Textor, Wilkinsburg, 
>, 


KE. — Hill, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
A. George N. Glass, Pitts- 
G. E. Evans, Fairchance, 


burgh, Pa. 
Pa, J. D. P. Kennedy, Beaver 
J. R. Wishart, Sharon, Falls, Pa. 
Pa. Daniel Annan, jr., Cum- 
G. F. Hoge, Canonsburg, berland, Md. 


Albert Walters, 


town, Pa. 
R. M. Fulton, Irwin, Pa. 


Pa. Johns- 
Thomas H. Gough, Toren- 
tum, Pa. 





RETURNING FIGHTERS ASSURED WORK 


SpoKANE, WasH., April 5.—J. P. McGoldrick, 
president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of 
Spokane, was reélected president of the Timber 
Products Manufacturers this morning at the an- 
nual meeting. The organization was known as the 
Loggers’ Club until about a year ago. Other of- 
ficials who were reélected are: J.C. H. Reynolds, 
Employers’ Association, secretary-treasurer; Hunt- 
ington Taylor, Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur 
d’ Alene, Idaho, vice president; C. B. Sanderson, 
Milwaukee Land Co., Seattle, W. B. Rosenberry, 
Rose Lake, Idaho, and Sig Hofslund, Coeur d’ 
Alene, Idaho, directors. 

The meeting was devoted largely to a discussion 
of taxation and the new laws recently passed by the 





last legislature regarding the logging industry. The 
following resolution was adopted: 

Wuenreas, A large number of men formerly engaged 
in the lumber industry, after having served in the 
army or navy of the United States for their flag and 
country, are now returning to civil life and seeking 
employment ; and, 

WHEREAS, It is the duty of every American citizen to 
show unstinted and practical appreciation for their 
loyal, patriotic service. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned lumbermen of the 
Inland Empire, do hereby pledge ourselves that men 
who left our employ to enter service in the army or 
navy will be reinstated in their old positions, or where 
this is impracticable in other positions they are com- 
petent to fill, and, further, preference in all estab- 
lishments will be given to the employment of return- 
ing soidiers, sailors and marines. 

The meeting was attended by thirty-five lumber 
manufacturers. 


RETURNED FIGHTERS LUNCHEON GUESTS 

SearrLE, Wasu., April 5—At a luncheon of 
Seattle lumbermen April 1, attended by nearly 
forty, including several out of town lumbermen, 
‘“‘Jack’’ L. Colby, of Colby & Dickinson, intro- 
duced, among others, Maj. Fred W. Locke, formerly 
manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. at 
Seattle, and for the last four years serving in a 
British regiment of engineers in England and 
France. Maj. Locke expressed his pleasure at again 
being back with his friends in Seattle and re- 
marked about the evident feeling of prosperity and 
happiness that pervades this country as compared 
to the war torn nations of Europe. He predicted a 
great demand for lumber from England, France 
and Belgium as soon as business affairs can be 
adjusted. 

Capt. J. L. Jackson, who served with the Amer- 
ican army in France and was returned wounded 
last November, and who only recently recovered 
sufficiently to be mustered out, spoke briefly. He 
has returned to his old connection with the Duncan 
Lumber Co. at Portland, Ore. 

Capt. O. P. M. Goss, formerly consulting engi- 
neer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and later in the spruce service in charge of sawing 
and dry kilning at Vancouver, Wash., and now of 
the consulting engineering concern of Goss & Raw- 
son, Portland and Seattle, spoke briefly, telling of 
the economy that can be brought about in manu- 
facturing and handling lumber by efficient methods 
and proper kiln drying to reduce weight before 
shipping. 

Suggestions were made regarding changes in the 
grading rules of fir lumber by several lumbermen 
present and referred to 8. L. Johnson, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association’s grading commit- 
tee. Next week’s luncheon will be presided over by 
W. C. Lawton, of the Lawton Lumber Co., Seattle. 








OPEN COMPETITION PLAN IN SESSION 


Cincinnati, Onto, April 7.—Eastern territory 
members of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association met here Saturday in Open Compe- 
tition Plan session and had one of the most encour- 
aging gatherings since the organization of the 
plan more than two years ago. The reports and 
forecasts of the members were most optimistic. 
The attendance was large and enthusiastic. 

Roger E. Simmons, lumber trade commissioner of 
the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States, was present by invitation and told some of 
his observations of export trade conditions as he 
saw them during a recent three months’ visit to 
Europe and a tour of most of the centers of trade 
in England, France and other countries now open 
to the American manufacturer. His talk was very 
hopeful, but not more so than the reports of mem- 
bers on the development of foreign trade demand, 
as they have experienced it in their respective 
businesses. After Mr. Simmons had discussed the 
opportunities that were presented for the sale of 
products of American lumber mills, the members 
told of the increase of inquiries that has come to 
them from abroad, and of the many orders that 
have resulted. The trouble seems to rest mainly 
with the lack of shipping and the unstable shipping 
rates. 

Reports of members indicated considerable im- 
provement in the trade in the last thirty days in 
the domestie end of the market as well as in the 
export business. Inquiries and bookings of orders 
have increased, and prices are stronger than a 
month ago. A summary of the reports from all 
over eastern territory gave an average production 
for March of about 72 percent of normal, and in 
the southwestern section of about 50 percent. This 
increase, however, is not enough to take care of 
the increased demand. The supply of labor has 


increased somewhat, but there is no reduction in 
wages, the manufacturers feeling that general liv- 
ing costs have not dropped sufficiently to warrant 
lower pay to employees. 

In view of all this the members thought that 
manufacturers are fully warranted in maintaining 
the prices they are asking for their lumber, and 
that there is every reason to believe that when ex- 
port and domestic movement gets under way there 
will be an advance of prices rather than a decline. 
It was asserted that there is no reason why lumber 
should be reduced in price while other commodi- 
ties, particularly other construction materials, are 
selling higher than ever before in the wholesale 
markets; also that some recently reduced prices of 
certain kinds of building materials merely repre- 
sent a scaling of the profits of middlemen and not 
of the manufacturers. 

The next meeting of the eastern section of the 
association to be held here will be early in May. 


~ 


TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION GROWS RAPIDLY 


Mempuis, TENN., April 8.—At its recent annual 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association added 
30 new members, bringing the total membership to 
approximately 350, representing an annual output 
of 350,000 cars. According to J. 8. Thompson, as- 
sistant to Secretary-manager Townshend, plans are 
made to open offices in Cincinnati and St. Louis 
soon and these will further boost the membership 
list. As more claims were handled this month than 
ever before the office forces here have had to be 
further increased. 

Mr. Townshend, who has been ill with typhoid 
fever for several weeks, has reached the convales- 
cent stage and is receiving the congratulations of 
friends on his rapid recovery. Mrs. Townshend is 
so far improved that hopes of her recovery are now 
entertained. 

The association is making a strenuous effort to 
have reinstated the old export rates to the Pacific 
coast in effect prior to June 25, 1918, and has re- 
ceived advices from the Chicago and Portland 
freight traffic committees that in all probability 
the old rates will be restored soon. As a compari- 
son between old and new rates the following exam- 
ples are quoted: 

Chicago, present, 80 cents; proposed, 56 cents; 
Pekin and Peoria, 80 and 56; Benton, Helena, 
Leslie and Little Rock, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn., 
80 and 58; Paducah and Louisville, Ky., 90 and 58; 
Alexandria, La., 80 and 61. 








SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION NOTES 


New Or.eans, La., April 7.—At a meeting held 
here last Thursday afternoon the grading com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association discussed 
the plan to organize a bureau for inspection of ex- 
port stock, and authorized Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes to take the necessary steps toward organ- 
ization and to tender its services to the export sell- 
ing companies organized to market southern pine 
abroad. This bureau is regarded as a logical de- 
velopment of the movement for export sales organ- 
ization under the Webb law, and plans for its or- 
ganization have been worked out carefully, with a 
view to securing its recognition by the Federal 
Government, 

The committee also recommended that the asso- 
ciation directors request the advertising committee 
to resume the exploitation of the density grades 
for southern pine timbers, taking up the work of 
educating engineers, contractors and other con- 
sumers to the wisdom of specifying select structural 
material, which was interrupted by the war. The 
committee also discussed comparative specifications 
for comparable grades of southern pine, Douglas 
fir and other softwoods, with the idea that it may 
be possible, by making certain changes of speci- 
fications, to bring about a greater degree of uni- 
formity between grades of the same names in the 
various softwoods, even tho their physical charac- 
teristics vary considerably. 

A number of suggestions for minor changes in 
the southern pine specifications were submitted and 
referred to a subcommittee for further invest- 
igation. The work of association inspectors in 
handling claims and mill inspections of lumber 
was also discussed. 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes presided at the com- 
mittee meeting in the absence of B. H. Smith of 
Longville, La., chairman of the committee. Chief 


Inspector J. E. Jones, of the association’s inspec- 
tion staff, attended. 

District graders’ conferences have been held un- 
der the auspices of the Southern Pine Association’s 
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inspection department at Lufkin and Groveton, 
Tex., and De Ridder, La., during the last ten days. 
T. E. Flanders, the association’s instructor in 
grades, reports that all three were well attended 
and that both the lumber companies and their em- 
ployees are manifesting a lively interest in these 
meetings. 

The Lufkin conference, held March 29, drew an 
attendance of more than forty, the following com- 
panies being represented: Lufkin Land & Lumber 
Co., Boynton Lumber Co., Rock Creek Lumber Co., 
Blount Decker Lumber Co., Mayotown Lumber Co., 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Temple Lumber Co., 
and Callwood Lumber Co. The Groveton confer- 
ence took place April 2, and while the attendance 
was numerically smaller than the Lufkin meeting 
the graders in attendance, after meeting practical 
inspection tests, were highly praised by Mr. Flan- 
ders, who complimented both the men themselves 
and Inspector J. H. Thompson, of the association 
staff, whose work had much to do with the fine 
showing. When the meeting closed, Baxter Stall- 
cup, manager of the Trinity County Lumber Co., 
honored the visitors with a banquet at the Locke 
Hotel. 

Of the De Ridder conference, which was held 
April 5, no details have been received at the asso- 
ciation offices today beyond a list of the mills rep- 
resented in the meeting: Calcasieu Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., Sabine Lumber Co., Longville Lumber 
Co., Industrial Lumber Co., W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., Central Coal & Coke Co., Hudson River 
Lumber Co., Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Gulf 
Lumber Co., Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Luding- 
ton Lumber Co., Delta Land & Lumber Co., and 
King-Ryder Lumber Co. 

The district conferences will be continued until 
the entire southern pine belt has been covered. 

The April number of the ‘‘Southern Pine Sales- 
man,’’ No. 2, Vol. I, has just been issued by the 
Southern Pine Association and Editor L. R. Put- 
man, and in typography, art and reading matter is 
well up to the standard set by the initial number, 
which was issued during the association’s annual 
meeting. Among the interesting features is the 
approved draft of the constitution and by-laws of 
the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association. 
The ‘‘Build a Home First’’ Campaign news gets 
good place and play and there are some statistical 
tables containing effective selling arguments. 





LUMBERMEN BUSY WITH VICTORY LOAN 


New York, N. Y., April 8.—Local lumbermen 
are getting busy for the forthcoming Victory loan. 
On Friday a meeting was held at the rooms of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, at which a 
committee was appointed, and on Monday a sub- 
committee held a conference for the purpose of di- 
viding the trade into groups under the supervision 
of committees. Full details are being considered, 
and plans will be announced in a few days. The 
committee consists of the following: 


Andrew Dykes, chairman J. F. Murphy 
E. L. Barnard George R. Balfour 


C. V. Bossert KE. L. Barnard 

F. J. Bruce Henry Cape 

John J. Cooney W. S. Cunningham 
James Sherlock Davis Cc. E. Kennedy 

A. E. Lane W. D. McGovern 

F. A. Niles P. J. O'Leary 

J. A. Patterson C. G. Stewart 

Ww. C. Reid E. F. Perry 

J. O. Stewart Richard 8S. White 


Andrew Brislin 
Frank Snyder 
Guy Robinson 


W. P. Youngs 
D. J. O’Connoll 


R. U. Schaffer William Schuette 
E. 8S. Prince Charles S. Fischer 
H. C. Cumiskey F. C. Leary 

W. S. Buckley, jr. C. Langdon Adams 
W. W. Schupner J. Cc. Hunt 

J. Herbert Bate George W. Jones 


Anan 


PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION MEETS 

SPOKANE, WasH., April 5.—G. F. Hagenbuch, 
manager of the Panhandle Lumber Co. at Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, was elected president of the board of 
trustees yesterday at an adjourned meeting of the 
Eastern Washington Timber Protective Associa- 
tion. Roy Lammers, secretary of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, was elected vice presi- 
dent; George W. Hoag of the Western Lumber Ex- 
change of Spokane, treasurer, and C, H. Francher 
secretary. The other members of the board elected 
are E. W. Harris, of the Dalkena Lumber Co., of 
Dalkena, Wash., and Fred A. Shore, of the Ohio 
Match Co. of Spokane. 

All but Mr. Lammers were present. Others in 
attendance were Orrin S. Good of the Good-Hop- 
kins Lumber Co., Spokane; F. E. Pape, State for- 
ester, Olympia; C. M. Crego, Western Pine Manu- 
facturing Co., Spokane; E. I’. Cartier Van Dissel, 
Phoenix Lumber Co., Spokane; and Howard R. 
Flint, forest supervisor, Newport, Wash. 

The appearance of 48 fires and an expenditure 
of $8,364 for their suppression and other expenses 
in 1918, the first year of the association’s existence, 
were reported. All the fires were in Pend Oreille 
County. Three of the fires resulted from work in 
slashings, two from logging operations, two from 
mill work, nineteen from lightning, three from hun- 


ters and campers, five from careless disposition of 
matches and cigarettes, one from a tractor engine 
and three were incendiary. The cause of the 
others is unknown. 


EASTERN SALESMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 5.—The fourth annual 
meeting of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation was held last night at the Adelphia Hotel, 
with about forty members present and H. C. Ma- 
gruder, vice president, presiding. After an excel- 
lent luncheon, during which there was hearty com- 
munity singing under the leadership of J. Edwards 
Smith, jr., reports were read showing that the 
membership is now 77, the largest in the history of 
the organization, and more members were ready to 
come in, some of them being prominent principals 
who are eligible because they actually go out and 
sell lumber. The report of the publicity commit- 
tee, Maurice W. Wiley, chairman, showed that Mr. 
Wiley’s contention that ‘‘ publicity is squarely up 
to us’’ was true. He said that the trade journals 
were willing to give lots of space if the salesmen 
would furnish something worth while for it. He 
proved this by showing the reports of the February 
meeting, when three excellent papers were pre- 
sented. They had been pasted in a single-column 
string, which was over twenty-five feet long and 
took space valued at about $500. 

In order to allow for broadening the activities of 
the organization the dues were increased $2 a year, 
and as a further means of increased usefulness it 
was decided to hold regular monthly meetings, on 








H. C. MAGRUDER, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
Elected President 


the first Friday of each month, at the rooms of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange. At the suggestion of 
Walter Johnston, a plan similar to the ‘‘four- 
minute men’’ of the loan campaigns will be put 
into effect. Several men will be given pertinent 
subjects on which they are to prepare 5-minute 
talks, and others will be called on to talk a few 
minutes without preparation. This will be excel- 
lent training for the men and will bring out the 
information that is most needed. It was decided 
that the matter of recognition by hotels where the 
members made headquarters should be taken up by 
the secretary, and that he also get into communi- 
cation with other, similar organizations with a view 
to mutually beneficial exchange of thought. A 
resolution pledging the whole hearted support of 
the organization to the Victory loan was unani- 
mously passed. 

Ben C. Currie, president of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, who had 
recently been elected a member of the ‘‘ELSA,’’ 
said that he could readily see the advantage to the 
firm of having its members as well as salesmen 
belong to such an organization, and prophesied that 
many selling principals would come in if the good 
work was kept up. He said it was absolutely es- 
sential that the principal and the salesman meet on 
the common ground of common service. The sales- 
man of twenty years ago was a human edition of 
a circular letter, but now he studies the problems 
of the men he sells to and is in a position to render 
them real service. 

Harry H. Sheep, one of the members who has 
been in the service, was severely wounded and has 
spent months in hospitals, said that he was glad to 
get back in the lumber business, but he was no 
more so than the rest were to see him back in ap- 
parently perfect condition. Rising votes of thanks 
were given to retiring Treasurer Harry A. Kay 
and Secretary George M. Hoban. The election of 
officers resulted in former vice president H. C. 
Magruder being elected president; George M. 
Hoban vice president; director for three years, 
E. C. Strong; director for two years, Walter R. 


Johnston, and directors for three years, Gilbert B. 
Woodhull, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co.; John 
M. Coin, of the Sterling Lumber Co., and J. Ed- 
wards Smith, jr., of Franklin A. Smith & Sons, 
The new directors elected E. C. Strong, of the 
Forest Lumber Co., secretary, and W. R. Johnston, 
of the Huganir-Johnston Co., treasurer. 





FEDERAL HIGHWAY COUNCIL FORMED 


At a meeting in Chicago Tuesday of this week 
the Federal Highway Council was formed with 
A. D. Williams, of Charleston, W. Va., as chairman. 
A number of ‘‘good roads’’ enthusiasts attended 
this meeting, which was called by Mr. Williams. 
Representatives were present from many States, 
from commercial clubs thruout the country, from 
chambers of commerce and, in fact, every line of 
industry was represented in some form or other. 
The purpose of the Federal Highway Council, which 
will have its headquarters in Washington, D. C., is 
to foster with the aid of all parties and individuals 
interested in good roads the construction of perma- 
nent highways. After the end of the Civil War 
the great constructive effort of the nation was 
turned to the building of railroads; now, at the 
end of the great world war, the great constructive 
effort of the country will be devoted to building 
good roads. ; 

The purpose of the Federal Highway Council is 
to promote and assist in the building of roads that 
shall be permanent in character and suited to the 
needs of the traffic and communities thru which 
they pass. The Townsend bill creating a Federal 
Highway Commission to direct the construction of 
Government roads thruout the country was dis- 
cussed at length, and most of the provisions of the 
proposed act were endorsed. Such criticisms as 
the discussion brought out were referred to the 
directors for proper action. 





CAN SOLVE NATIONAL LABOR PROBLEM 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 7.—In an editorial in the 
Hoo-Hoo Bulletin for March, Secretary-treasurer 
EK. D. Tennant issues a spirited call to the lumber 
industry to unite in a great effort and lead all the 
nation’s industries in the solution of the labor 
problem. After reviewing the season of conven- 
tions and resolutions he asks that leaders of the 
industry stop generalizing and ‘‘ get down to brass 
tacks.’’ He says that the Loyal Legion is the one 
real sensible movement in this country to consoli- 
date capital and labor and that it is to the ever- 
lasting credit of West coast lumbermen that they 
have been its leaders. Of the labor problem he 
says: 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, difficulty 
confronting not only the lumber but every other indus- 
try is the labor question. There is a smouldering fire 
of unrest becoming visible all over the country and to 
the man or group of men who can show a way to kee 
the fire from bursting into flames that will set us bac 
for years and cause untold hardships on every one 
will come the honor and glory of having saved not only 
the lumber industry but the industrial life of the na- 
tion. Every thinking man knows that labor condi- 
tions can not and will not go back to pre-war days. As 
labor is one of the most vital elements that go to pro- 
duce lumber and as it is utterly impossible to dispense 
with it, would it not be wise for our national and 
regional associations to get down to real facts on this 
subject first and unite in trying to find a solution that 
will at least keep labor on a fairly satisfactory basis? 
Let them follow up the record of the Loyal Legion ; 
learn the lessons taught by giving real representatives 
of labor an opportunity to confer with owners and em- 
— in order to map out ways and means whereby 

armony and good will may prevail and labor become 
satisfied and contented with its environment. 

He says that in solving the labor problem some 
one industry will have to take the lead and show 
the way to other industries and asks that lumber- 
men step out and strive with might and main to 
solve the one great question of labor. Once this 
great question is solved, he says, the lumber in- 
dustry will be so united that it can and will be 
able to overcome other difficulties that now hamper 
its development, but that with labor in a state of 
chaos the other difficulties will be impossible of 
solution. 

On the front cover of the Bulletin appears a 
picture of W. P. Anderson, president of the Gideon- 
Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., St. Louis, who 
was appointed Vicegerent Snark for the eastern 
district of Missouri to succeed Charles E. Price. 

To show the value of the insurance feature of 
Hoo-Hoo a statement is given showing that the 
last twenty-two persons who had received death 
claims of $100 each had been paid $2,200 against 
dues paid to the order amounting to $770.58. Mr, 
Tennant points out that members who have kept in 
good standing at a cost of about a penny a day 
have been able to defray the expenses of the order 
and at the same time extend a helping hand to 
the relatives of deceased lumbermen, many of whom 
during the influenza epidemic stood in great need 
of the amounts paid them as claims. 





DoxEs it pay to advertise? Well, somebody says 
that ‘‘the wheel that does the squeaking is the 
wheel that gets the grease.’’ 
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CLUB IN MONTHLY MEETING 


Ocean Freights and Cargo Space Dis- 
cussed—Nominations Made 


Cincinnati, On10, April 7.—Export conditions 
and prospects were discussed at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of this city this 
evening, with the result that a committee was 
named to take up with the proper Government and 
shipping agencies the question of securing a modi- 
fication of existing regulations. 

Edward Barber, president of the Howard & Bar- 
ber Lumber Co. and president of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, gave a talk on the 
export situation as it relates to the lumber trade, 
and said that conditions are far from favorable; 
that there is some lumber moving to foreign coun- 
tries, but that the amount is limited because of 
unsatisfactory ocean freights; that space on ships 
is hard to secure because the various governments 
commandeer 70 percent of the shipping space, and 
because there are a great number of ships laid up 
for repairs. He thought this might be remedied 
in a few weeks and predicted that when a larger 
export business is under way, higher prices for 
lumber will follow. 

The committee appointed by President George 
Morgan consists of Edward Barber, Max Kosse, of 
the Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., and J. J. Linehan, 
of the Mowbray & Robinson Co. The committee, is 
charged to request the cable companies to restore, 
as soon as possible, the rates and privileges en- 
joyed by business before the war. Other speakers 
emphasized the fact that present rates make the 
cost three times as much as formerly to do busi- 
ness by cable, and that many privileges, such as 
private codes and week-end letters, should be re- 
stored. 

Another committee consisting of M. Christie, of 
James Kennedy & Co., and a former president of 
the club; J. J. Linehan, and Max Kosse, was named 
to take up with the transatlantic freight confer- 
ence the matter of the abolition of the rule for the 
prepayment of ocean freights, which was declared 
to be a hardship, and to urge the restoration of 
the prewar practice of paying the freight on de- 
livery. 

Committees appointed at the March meeting to 
nominate tickets for the election to be held at the 
next meeting of the club, May 5, reported the result 
of their work. The ticket selected by the commit- 
tee consisting of I’. H. Duling, Miles Byrns and 
Dwight Hinckley, follows: 

President—J. J. Linehan, of the Mowbray & Robin- 
son Co. 


First vice president—S. Earle Giffen, secretary of the 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co. 


Second vice president—Kenneth 8S. Williams, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Anchor Lumber Co. 


Secretary—Emil J. Thoman, of the Thoman-Flinn 
Lumber Co. 


Treasurer—J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lum- 
ber Co. 

The selections of Messrs. Thoman and Graham 
are renominations, and both are endorsed by the 
membership committee, which consists of R. W. 
Phillips, N. H. Hargrave and Roy Thompson, and 
the endorsement assures their election without con- 
test. The other names on the membership ticket 
are: 

President—Miles J, Byrns, of the Cumberland Valley 
Lumber Co. 


First vice president—J. J. O'Neill, sales manager 
of the Tennessee Lumber Co. 


Second vice president—George Hand, of the Bayou 
Land & Lumber Co. 

New members elected are the Lockwood Service 
Co., the W. E. Heyser Lumber Co., the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co., the Louisiana Red Cypress Lum- 
ber Co., W. F. Galle & Co., and F. Rempe & Oo. 
These bring the membership to sixty, the record 
membership in the history of the organization. 

Dwight Hinckley explained the organization of 
manufacturers proposed by the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce as an auxiliary of that organization, 
which is designed to bring about a more effective 
cobperation of local manufacturers. He said that 
manufacturers of lumber are invited to join as a 
group and are promised one representative on the 
executive committee of the organization, which will 
be perfected during the coming week. 

Mr. Hinckley and J. J. O’Neill, who represented 
respectively the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion and the Lumbermen’s Club last week at the 
Washington conference with Edward Chambers, di- 
rector of traffic, of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, on the subject of reconsignment priv- 
ileges, which it has been proposed by representa- 
tives of the railroads to abolish, reported that 
while it is not probable immediate action will be 
taken by the Railroad Administration it is well for 
the lumber interests, especially the wholesalers, to 
keep a sharp lookout to combat any further agi- 
tation along that line. 

Fred L. Renshaw, traffic manager of the Cincin- 


nati Chamber of Commerce, explained to the mem- 
bers of the club the gist of several proposed 
changes in railroad traffic rules. There was re- 
ferred to the river and rail committee of the club 
a proposal to establish new rates for lumber from 
South Carolina to points on the Big Four railroad 
in Indiana and Tilinois, by cutting the rate for 
such shipments to Ohio River crossings. 

A number of members expressed their intention 
to attend the American Lumber Congress to be held 
in Chicago next week. 

The committee on entertainment was. authorized 
to arrange for the annual outing of the club at the 
Miami Boat Club grounds some time in May. 

Dwight Hinckley, V. B. Kirkpatrick, of the Kirk- 
patrick Lumber Co., and L. P. Lewin, of the A. M. 
Lewin Lumber Co., were appointed to arrange for 
a golf tournament to be held in May or June. 
There are about twenty-five devotees of the game 
among the membership, and it is planned to ar- 
range some hot tests of skill. E. O. Robinson, an 
expert, and recently winner of a trophy at Hot 
Springs, Ark., offers a handsome silver cup to the 
man making the best showing in the tournament. 

The club protested unanimously against the re- 
appointment of John Schwaab to the union board 
of high schools because of his connection with the 
American-German Alliance as its president. 


EXCHANGE HEARS EXPERT 


Commissioner Says America Must Sup- 
ply Europe’s Lumber Needs 





Sr. Louis, Mo., April 8.—The interesting and 
hopeful message as to the outlook for the export 
lumber business of America brought to this country 
by Roger E. Simmons, foreign trade commissioner, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, after 
an exhaustive study of conditions in western Eu- 
rope, as delivered first to the lumbermen of Mem- 
phis on March 29 and reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of April 5, was repeated at the regu- 
lar weekly luncheon meeting of the lumbermen of 
St. Louis at Hotel Statler today. 

Mr. Simmons’ appearance in St. Louis was under 
the auspices of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and was arranged by Thomas 
E. Powe, vice president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis, and Secretary J. M. Pritchard 
of the former organization, so that members of the 
association west of the Mississippi River would 
have an opportunity of hearing first hand the very 
important conclusions of the commissioner. Invi- 
tations were issued by Mr. Pritchard to the west- 
ern members. 

With the visiting and local members and other 
lumbermen, more than 100 persons listened with 
deep interest to the message of Mr. Simmons. His 
address followed closely along the lines of the 
Memphis talk. He told of the sorry plight in which 
Russia found itself as a result of its various forms 
of government, ending with the Bolsheviki and 
chaos. He emphasized the point that Russia is 
out of the running, as to supplying the needs of 
Europe in its work of reconstruction, and that 
America and Canada must now supply the bulk of 
the lumber for such needs. 

Mr, Simmons told of his experiences with the 
Bolsheviki and of his narrow escape from death at 
their hands. He spoke for more than an hour and 
made a wonderful impression. His address was of 
particular interest to St. Louis for three reasons, 
aside from the national scope of the problems he 
presented: Mr. Simmons is a St. Louisan, having 
formerly been connected with the National Bank 
of Commerce of St. Louis; he laid particular stress 
on the valuable services rendered by Ambassador 
Francis, who is a St. Louisan, and St. Louis is pre- 
paring to go extensively into the lumber export 
business. As Mr. Powe, who introduced Mr. Sim- 
mons, pointed out, St. Louis has a wonderful op- 
portunity now that the Government barge line is 
able to handle export shipments at a rate that will 
enable St. Louis to compete with the southern mar- 
kets. 

J. Timms Dowd was chairman; his aids were Mr. 
Powe and Charles E. Thomas. Clarence H. Hemp- 
hill has been elected chairman for next Tuesday’s 
meeting. 





LUMBERMEN GOLFERS’ TOURNAMENT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 8.—Secretary J. Elmer 
Troth, of the Lumber Trade Golf Association of 
this city, announces that the fourteenth annual 
tournament of his organization will be held at the 
Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, ex- 
tending over three days, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 2, 3 and 4, inclusive. Head- 
quarters will be at the Buckwood Inn on the 
grounds. Secretary Troth is preparing a schedule 
of events which he will be ready to announce in the 
near future. He adds that he expects a large 
attendance at the tournament this year. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


Waterways Endorsed—Provides for Bul- 
letin Board—Reports Read 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 7—A stated meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange was held yesterday 
afternoon in the Exchange Rooms, attended by al- 
most forty members and presided over by Presi- 
dent Thomas B. Hammer. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, legislative committee, 
submitted a resolution asking for an extra session 
of Congress at once, and it was passed and copies 
were ordered sent to Secretary Tumulty and others, 
The question of highways was also brought up, but 
was held over until the next meeting because it 
will be a matter for the new Congress. President 
Hammer announced that the permit system had 
been abolished and all embargoes lifted, so that 
transportation matters were in better shape than 
for a long time. 

The Betts Lumber Co., Buffalo and Philadel- 
phia, and the United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) were elected to membership. 

In commenting on the recent National Whole- 
salers’ meeting President Hammer said he thought 
Philadelphia had made a good mark as a host, as 
most of the visitors seemed to enjoy themselves. 
When reports of the presidents of chapters were 
called for B, C. Currie of the Wholesalers said he 
had nothing to say, and great enthusiasm was cre- 
ated by the report of Robert L. Hilles, co-delegate 
with Robert H. Payner to the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. This report disapproved water competi- 
tive rates, approved coéperation of waterways, 
railways and highways, urged the increase of water- 
ways, and made some pertinent suggestions for 
present ills. 

A resolution of sympathy and regret on the 
death of Edwin H. Coane was read and approved. 

The nomination of directors to succeed Joseph 
P. Comegys, V. E. Kugler and J. Edwards Smith 
resulted in the following being nominated, three 
of whom will be elected at the annual meeting: 
M. L. March, of I. F. March’s Sons, Bridgeport, 
retail; O. M. Preston, Keystone Box Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia; F. W. Aszmann, Philadel- 
phia, wholesale; Frank K, Gillingham, Philadel- 
phia, retail; William N. Lawton, Philadelphia, 
wholesale; Frederick W. Rockwell, Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Co., Philadelphia; Frederick A. Ben- 
son, Swenk-Benson Co., millwork, Philadelphia; 
Victor E. Kugler, George W. Kugler & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, retail; and William L. Ludascher, Pear- 
son & Ludascher Lumber Co., wholesale and retail 
yard, Philadelphia. 

William L. Rice made a strong plea that the 
exchange be such in fact as well as in name, and 
moved that a committee be appointed to have 
charge of a bulletin board on which should be 
listed special items after passing the committee, as 
it was not the idea to have general business adver- 
tised there. President Hammer approved the idea 
and appointed William L. Rice, chairman, Fred- 
erick 8. Underhill, Herbert F. Robinson and Fred- 
erick A, Benson. 

John I. Coulbourn offered a resolution stating 
that the lumbermen had done very well in all the 
loan campaigns and pledging the full support of 
the organization to the Victory loan. 

Samuel Roberts, of Norristown, supported the 
idea of a real exchange and said that the man who 
sold his lumber at a sacrifice now is foolish and 
would wish he had it back within six months. He 
said the ascertaining of accurate costs was essen- 
tial and soon stopped price cutting. Mr. Lucken- 
bach told of efforts years ago to get the retailers 
to study costs, but they were not interested then, 
but now that the Government has shown them they 
are all interested. The lumber business, he said, 
would no more go back to prewar methods than 
lumber will go back to prewar prices. 

It was announced that the annual meeting will 
be held on April 24 and will be followed by the 
banquet at the Bellevue-Stratford in the evening, 
which will in turn be followed by a vaudeville. 

President Hammer told of some of the troubles 
the influenza, rain and a slow market had made 
for the manufacturers and said that many mills 
had shut down. 

Frederick 8. Underhill read the report showing 
the increased shipments in February over January. 
Mr. Rice suggested that this information was no 
real guide to the manufacturer, but he should be 
supplied with figures giving the actual consump- 
tion of lumber as a guide how to produce, which 
would be the greatest market stabilizer. He of- 
fered to start by giving to a committee of the ex- 
change, or the North Carolina Pine Association, or 
any other properly authorized, the exact figures for 
lumber on hand at his box factory, that received 
each month, that cut, and that bought but not re- 
ceived. No one‘else offered at that time, but all 
seemed to think that the idea was worth working 
on and it may be taken up later. 
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NATIONAL BOX MAKERS IN TWENTIETH ANNUAL 


President Expects Price Stability and Fair Trade — Secretary Pleads for Standardization— Report Shows 
Membership Gain and Financial Strength 


More than a hundred box makers were in at- 
tendance at the twentieth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers, which 
was held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of this week. 
B. F. Masters, of Chicago, chairman of the board 
of directors, presided. In opening the annual Wed- 
nesday, he reviewed conditions that had existed 
with the box manufacturers during the war, telling 
how the makers of containers did their bit, and 
that naturally the factory rush of that period could 
not be expected by the manufacturers during the 
time that business is trying to reconstruct itself 
to a peace time basis. He spoke very hopefully of 
the outlook, saying that it will not be long until 
there will be a wider market than ever because so 
many items of merchandise to move at all must 
move in the product of the box men. He did not 
expect, he said, that lumber prices would, gen- 
erally speaking, take a downward trend, and con- 
sequently the box men could expect that the prices 
of their product would remain stabilized. He said 
that while it was true that some prices on lumber 
used by box manufacturers were lower than in the 
war period it was also true that other prices were 
higher. Mr. Masters took the position that tho 
steel prices had gone downward that fact 
created no reason for expecting lumber prices to 
go down, because steel had advanced so much more 
during the war, correspondingly speaking, than lum- 
ber did. He closed his talk with a plea for closer 
codperation, saying that the problems of the in- 
dustry could be solved in no other way than thru 
collective work among the manufacturers. 


Report of Secretary Burr 


Secretary W. D. Burr gave a thoro and interest- 
ing review of the work of the association, covering 
conditions that affect the trade, membership, open 
price plan, cost accounting, trade extension, stand- 
ardization, export trade, local associations and 
traffic matters. 

In reviewing general business conditions and the 
box trade, he said: 


The year thru which we have just passed was un- 
doubtedly the most eventful in the history of the in- 
dustry. During the greater part of it our nation 
was at war. We experienced all of the abnormal con- 
ditions—all of the uncertainties incident to war. The 
demand for containers taxed the capacity of existing 
plants, manufacturing costs increased day by day, all 
of which was complicated by a labor shortage and high 
wages. During the last few months we have been ex- 
periencing the uncertainties of peace, which in effect 
have been as perplexing to the industry, if not more 
perplexing, than the uncertainties of war. 

It was not to be expected that business would 
immediately return to normal with the cessation of 
hostilities. A period of reconstruction must inter- 
vene. We now are in that period. The demand for 
containers has shown a sharp decline. Business has 
been dull, Costs of raw material, production and 
wages have not declined. Labor, while more plenti- 
ful, is still restless; indeed, the box industry, like 
many others, is confronted with a situation requir- 
ing the greatest care, foresight and planning of every 
manufacturer. Each of you has a common interest. 
In order that this interest may be best served there 
must be a common policy and united action. The 
need for cotjrdinated and coéperated effort was never 
greater than today. 

During the reconstruction period while the nations 
of the world are attempting to solve the peace prob- 
lems; to form a league that will insure peaceful set- 
tlement of international disagreements and to estab- 
lish an international court of eo we too must 
plan for the future. The problems of the industry 
must be solved within the industry. There is no out- 
side agency which can perform this service for us. 

Coéperation a Business Essential 

If we could bring into this conference every box 
manufacturer in the United States to discuss inti- 
mately and frankly all of our business problems, 
from that discussion determining upon a common 
policy we should have but little cause for worry as 
to the future. In union there is strength and in the 
counsels of many much wisdom. ‘The greatest need 
of the industry today is for closer coéperation, con- 
certed effort and united action. The world war has 
taught a great lesson. It was due to codperation 
of all of the elements in the German empire that 
they were enabled to hold out so long against the 
world. It was only thru confederation and unity 
of action that the Allies won the war. America’s 
part in the winning of the war might have been 
small if it were not for the hearty and unceasing 
cojperation of American business. Our Government 
in its time of need called upon American business. 
American business, thru its trade associations, gave 
an immediate response. 

President Wilson has said, “In these times com- 
mercial organizations should not decrease their activ- 
ities; on the other hand, they should continue to 
work along their usual lines, and, if possible, increase 
their activities and sphere of influence. There is a 
greater need now than ever before for coiperative 
activity and systematized organization in commerce.” 

The Integrity of Organization 

At a reconstruction congress of American indus- 
tries, at Atlantic City last December, held under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, a number of resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressing the views of the most representative assem- 
bly of live, active business men that has perhaps 








ever been held in this country. Not the least im- 
portant of these resolutions endorsed national trade 
organizations in the following words, “This confer- 
ence heartily approves the plan of organizing each 
industry in the country in a representative national 
trade association and expresses the belief that every 
dealer, jobber, manufacturer and producer of raw ma- 
terials should be a member of the national organiza- 
tion in his trade and cordially support it in its work.” 

Further, the convention passed a resolution appeal- 
ing to the Government to remove, thru appropriate 
legislation, all obstacles to reasonable coéperation ; in 
other words, to modify the Sherman Act, in order that 
constructive industrial coiperation and trade agree- 
ments not in unreasonable restraint of commerce might 
be made to the benefit of the public at large. 

We are realizing more and more every day that 
the maxim “United we stand—divided we fall” applies 
with equal force to groups of industries as it does to 
groups of individuals. The National Association of 
Box Manufacturers is the national organization of 
the wooden box industry. We should spare no effort 
to build up that organization until there is included 
in its councils 100 percent of the manufacturers for 
whose welfare it was brought into being and for whose 
best interests it constantly strives. 


Association Is Growing 


Secretary Burr said that the total production of 
box shooks in 1918 was between six and seven 
billion feet, which shows how large a percentage of 
the total lumber cut goes into wooden boxes and 
crates. The present membership shows a growth 
over last year of 103, while 8 members were lost, 
making a net gain of 95 members during the year. 
As to the open price plan, he said that experience 
showed that the plan stabilized the market, and 
was of particular benefit to the small manufacturer 
who is not equipped as larger organizations are to 
keep in touch with the changing markets. He re- 
ported progress on cost accounting work, saying 
that some general plan for the industry should be 
devised with as little delay as possible. 

Relative to trade extension, he advocated an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign in behalf of the 
wooden container, saying that any such program 
should be definite and be group advertising instead 
of an attempt to be carried on by individual con- 
cerns. He said it was not enough to exploit the 
merits of the wooden box but users of the wooden 
container must be told what type of boxes are best 
adapted for particular purposes. 


Standardizing 


Secretary Burr discussed at some length the im- 
portance of standardization. In part he said: 


Except as to a very limited number of commodities, 
such as acids, explosives, inflammables etc., the rail- 
road freight classifications carry no detailed speci- 
fications as to wooden boxes used as containers. 
Five years ago, in its decision in the famous Pridham 
case, the Interstate Commerce Commission said: 
“None of the carriers prescribed any specifications 
for wooden boxes and under existing practices any 
package made of wood, completely enclosing contents, 
be it only ys-inch veneer, is regarded as a box. This 
matter should be worked out by the carriers and 
shippers.” More recently, in its decision in the Pneu- 
matic Scale Corporation case, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission stated that the wooden box must be stand- 
ardized. 

Both the railroads and the express companies have 
inaugurated a vigorous campaign for better packing 
and better containers. The Railroad Administration, 
in an effort to reduce claims paid ~ | the carriers for 
lost and damaged freight, appointed last fall a com- 
mittee known as the committee on packing, con- 
tainers and prevention of loss and damage. This 
committee is composed of six representative railroad 
men from various sections of the country, C. A. 
Blood, traffic manager of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
New York City, being chairman. 


Export Trade Possibilities 


The future of the export trade was gone into by 
Secretary Burr, who said that therein lay enormous 
possibilities for trade expansion. He added: 


As a result of the ship building program and the 
plans of the Government for transporting American 
goods in American ships, together with the awaken- 
ing that American manufacturers have had as a 
result of the war, there will be an enormous increase 
in export trade. Few American manufacturers have 
ever equipped themselves for export business. Many 
exporters have been using in the past domestic con- 
tainers, or containers of construction insufficient to 
protect the contents from the changing climatic 
conditions and the transportation hazards of export 
trade. An increased export business means an in- 
creased demand for wooden boxes. 

The wooden box industry must see to it that 
American goods are property packed. With that 
thought in mind your board of governors authorized 
the publication of a message to prospective exporters 
in the January issue of the Nation’s Business. An 
invitation was extended to American manufacturers 
to utilize the years of experience and the machinery 
of the National assoclation by allowing us to design 
wooden boxes which would meet the peculiar needs of 
each prospective exporter. As a result a considerable 
correspondence has been carried on and many helpful 
suggestions have been given. I believe that this work 
should be extended. 

With the coédperation of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory we can materially help to develop American for- 


eign trade by seeing to it that American products 
are properly packed. 
Containers for Foreign Use 

There is also a market in certain foreign countries 
for American box shooks. Reports of lumber com- 
missioners sent abroad by the Government to investi- 
gate conditions indicate that not only has a large 
proportion of the native timber supply in the coun- 
tries of southern Europe been consumed by war 
necessity but that the sources of supply which were 
drawn upon in the prewar period have also been 
shut off. Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary sup- 

lied no small part of the demands of southern 
furope. It will be years before these countries will 
again become factors in that trade. It is true that 
many of the shooks will be made in those countries 
from lumber shipped from America. On the other 
hand, a large volume of American ‘shooks may be 
marketed if proper selling arrangements are made, 
Under the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene law 
groups of manufacturers may combine in one or more 
selling organizations to engage in foreign trade. This 
law authorizes combinations for foreign trade which 
the Sherman act prohibits for domestic trade. 

I do not believe it advisable that a national sellin; 
organization be formed. I do, however, believe tha 
those manufacturers who are equipped to supply the 
foreign market should carefully study the. situation 
and make an arrangement whereby they may place 
their product in all foreign countries. This can be 
done by the formation by two or more manufacturers 
of local selling organizations, or by arrangements 
made by individuals or groups of manufacturers with 
exporters or brokers. I believe the New England 
manufacturers, for instance, might well arrange either 
by incorporation or agreement to work thru a com- 
mon selling organization in developing export busi- 
ness. The middle West manufacturer is not so di- 
rectly interested in export traffic. On the other hand, 
he is not disinterested, for if an export trade may be 
developed a market will be found for the excess pro- 
duction of American box shooks—a thing that will be 
greatly to the benefit of the whole industry. 


Value of Local Associations 


Seeretary Burr concluded his report with a dis- 
cussion of the value of local associations, saying 
that these contributed to the good of the entire box 
industry, and also termed the outlook of the traffic 
situation uncertain. He told of the benefits of 
the traffic department, which was inaugurated in 
the association office some time ago, and urged 
more members to take advantage of the bureau. 
In closing he said: 

Let us remain optimistic, but let us not delude our- 
selves with the false hope that our national problems 
will solve themselves or that our own difficulties will 
disappear of their own accord, or that the welfare 
of the industry does not depend upon the individual 
acts and attitude of each one of us. 

Let us adopt a sane, sound policy; let us forget 
selfish interest and temporary personal advantage ; 
let us move slowly and thoughtfully, anticipating the 
effects of each individual act, doing only those things 
which will redound to the benefit of the whole in- 


dustry. 
Fine Financial Showing 


The report of Treasurer C. F. Yegge of Chicago, 
showed the box men, as an association, certainly 
of financial responsible caliber, as there now exists 
in the treasury a balance of more than $20,000. 
The report of the board of .governors, made by 
E. H. Defebaugh of Chicago, also was encouraging 
as to the accomplishments of the association in the 
last year and what remains to be done by closer 
cobperation among the members. Following the 
appointment of committees there was a general dis- 
cussion on problems affecting the industry. 

The Thursday’s sessions witnessed a full pro- 
gram, H. L. Pease of Boston, Mass., speaking on 
‘<Progress in New England’’; J. C. Nellis, of 
Washington, D. C., who was in charge of the Wash- 
ington office of the war board of the association 
making a report on that activity, while J. C. Jef- 
fery of Chicago, attorney for the organization, 
spoke on ‘‘The Railroads, the Commission and the 
People.’’ An illuminating and interesting talk on 
‘«Trade Extension’’ was given by Murray Springer 
of Chicago, not a box manufacturer but an expert 
in trade promotional work, and he gave the box 
men many ideas worth pondering over. The as- 
sociation expects to put trade promotion in the 
hands of a committee, and a fund will be raised to 
advertise the merits and best purposes of the wood- 
en container. 

At the afternoon session Thursday Director C. P. 
Winslow of the Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wis., gave a talk, aided by moving pic- 
tures, of what the laboratory is doing to aid the 
wooden box industry. The remainder of the pro- 
gram of the annual, which included discussion of 
several topics and the election of a néw board of 
governors, was concluded on Friday. Thursday 
evening the box men attended a ‘‘stag’’ dinner at 
the Congress Hotel, while in the afternoon the 
ladies attended a matinee, seeing Miss Patricia 
Collinge at the Blackstone Theater in ‘‘Tillie’’ 
and were guests at a dinner at the Blackstone Hotel 
in the evening. 
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BUSINESS LIVELY IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 





Victory Loan Gets Strong Impetus—Forest Protection by Aircraft Planned on a 


Big Scale —Interesting Farmers in Silos 





Spokane Lumber Notes 

Spokane, WasH., April 5.—That the lumbermen of 
this district are doing their share in boosting the Vic- 
tory loan campaign is shown by the record made in 
Kootenai County, Idaho. Huntington Taylor, of the Ed- 
ward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, is coun- 
ty chairman of the campaign; G. F. Hagenbuch, man- 
ager of the Panhandle Lumber Co., at Spirit Lake, J. 
J. Pugh of the Russell & Pugh Lumber Co., of Harri- 
son, and W. 8. Rosenberry, manager of the Rose Lake 
Lumber Co. at Rose Lake, Idaho, are all on the com- 
mittee for their respective districts. 

E. A. Lindsley, of Lindsley Bros., dealers in cedar 
poles and posts, is in San Francisco in the interest of 
the Spokane campaign for the Victory loan. C. P. 
Lindsley, president of the company, also is in San 
Francisco this week. 

E. T. Chapin, head of the BE. T. Chapin Cedar Pole 
Co., is another prominent Spokane lumberman who is 
in San Francisco this week. He is expected home in 
another week or ten days. 

John M. Richards, wholesale lumber dealer of 
Spokane, is still in the East but is expected home next 
week. 

F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the Blackwell Lum- 
ber Co. and the Panhandle Lumber Co., returned home 
last Monday after a two months’ trip thru all the 
important eastern districts where western lumber 
is in demand. “Conditions are even better than I ex- 
pected to find them,” said Mr. Lewis. “The most en- 
couraging thing right now is the number of orders 
we are receiving for larch. We have never shipped so 
much larch before and are glad to see this market 
opening up. Our business is gradually increasing and 
everything looks good for the future.” 

The Panhandle Lumber Co.’s mills at Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, and Ione, Wash., will begin operations next 
week, according to Mr. Lewis. The Blackwell plants 
are already at work, the Coeur d’Alene mill operating 
days and the Fernwood plant operating days and 
nights. 

“The market for box shooks at the present time is 
rather quiet, but we are all hopeful,” states C. M. 
Crego, manager of the Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co. “Just now the jobbers are expecting a drop in 
prices and the retailer is expecting a drop in prices. 
The result is they are not ordering in large amounts. 
As soon as building begins they will find themselves 
running short and then is when our business will pick 
up. I believe the signing of peace will make a great 
difference to export trade. These home building cam- 
paigns will have a telling effect also and wé expect 
conditions to look up considerably in the near future.” 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, will leave next Thursday to at- 
tend the American Lumber Congress meeting in Chi- 
cago, where he will deliver an address on “Selling 
Ideas.” 

C. M. Heald, of Spokane, a prominent figure in lum- 
ber circles in the Northwest, has been made district 
manager of the north end of the Panhandle of Idaho 
for the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. He 
will have jurisdiction over Kootenai, Shoshone, Bonner, 
Benewah and Boundary counties. Mr. Heald still is 
vice president of the Springston Lumber Co. of 
Springston, Idaho, altho he resigned the active man- 
agement of the concern three years ago. 

Total valuation placed on buildings constructed in 
Spokane during March, 1919, shows a slight decrease in 
comparison with last year’s record for the same month. 
The total valuation this year for March is $45,245 as 
against $62,662 for 1918. One hundred and thirteen 
building permits were issued during March, 1918, as 
against 125 for this year. 

Col. Henry 8S. Graves, chief forester of the United 
States, who has been here several days, was the honor 
guest at a dinner given Friday night by the timber 
products manufacturers who are holding a meeting 
here this week. 

Spokane has been chosen as the 1920 convention 
city of the International Union of Timber Workers. 
The selection was made at the concluding meeting of 
the union in Seattle Thursday. Spokane secured the 
convention against the bidding of Portland, Centralia, 
Aberdeen and Cloquet, Minn., which were contenders. 


May Become Airplane Center 

SPOKANE, WasH., April 5.—Spokane may become the 
airplane center of a vast area of Inland Empire nation- 
al and private forests to be supplementally patrolled by 
aircraft. This is the prediction made Monday by 
Henry Solon Graves, chief forester of the United 
States, who opened a 5-day annual meeting of the six 
district forestry heads and other foresters in the serv- 
ice of the Government. 

“The supplemental patrol of forests by aircraft will 
be one of the uses to which the army aircraft serv- 
ice will be put in peace times,’”’ declared Chief For- 
ester Graves. “The Government is about to begin a 
series of experiments along this line in southern Cal- 
ifornia. That the plan of forest patrol by airplane is 
feasible and practicable is certain and I predict that 
very soon the army, in conjunction with the Forest 
Service, will launch on this very important work of 
saving millions of feet of timber from the ravages of 
fire. 
“In addition to saving this vast timber reserve, it 
will make use in peace times of our airplane service 
and will furnish a new and wide field for large num- 
bers of men who are leaving the army. This patrol 
of forests by aircraft will not be confined necessarily 
to airplanes but it will make use of the captive balloon 
service of our army. 





“We have roads and trails and shall build many 
more right away, but in the dense forests, especially 
those of the Northwest, the airplane service will be 
an important factor in saving timber. 

“The civic uses of the airplane and balloon are one 
of the problems of our army. The mapping of forests 
also will be an important work, as well as the patrol- 
ling. While we have no authority to go ahead with 
this work, the experiments in this line are being con- 
ducted from the airplane station near Los Angeles. 
Radio will help us. 

“It is not my idea that a separate aircraft service 
shall be established and a great organization of fight- 
ing fires by aircraft shall be worked up in the Forest 
Service. We have the army aircraft service and the 
two can be so unified as to be of mutual benefit. 

“There is no reason why these aircraft patrolling 
machines should not patrol private as well as national 
forests. 

“The absorption of the 500 Forest Service men who 
joined the colors is another of the problems which 
confront us at this annual meeting. We plan to settle 
this question by an extensive road program in the na- 
tional forests. 

“The Forest Service is about to launch one of the 
greatest road and trail building programs yet wit- 
nessed. During the war period and the cessation of 
road and trail building in forests, due to the scarcity 
of men, a vast sum of money accumulated which now 
will give us plenty of resources to work with. In ad- 
dition to this sum which has accumulated there has 
been appropriated $9,000,000 for this purpose. The 
States containing forests will benefit vastly by this 
road and trail program. In many instances these roads 
and trails will be connecting links between State 
roads.” 

Mr. Graves, just recently out of the army service, 
was one of the first forestry men to be sent to France 
by the Government. He was commissioned a lieutenant 
colonel, Another member of the Forestry Service 
to see service with the army in France, also a lieu- 
tenant colonel, is Court Du Bois of San Francisco, in 
charge of the district forestry office there. Mr. Du 
Bois is one of the district heads who attended the 
meeting in Spokane. 

The other district heads who were here for the 
meeting are: George Cecil, Portland; Paul Redding- 
ton, Albuquerque, N. M.; L. F. Kneip, Ogden, Utah; 
Smith Riley, Denver; and R. H. Rutledge, Missoula, 
Mont. All the western districts were represented at 
the meeting by the district heads. In addition R. G. 
Headley and E. A. Sherman, of the Government for- 
estry office at Washington, D. C., and James T. Jar- 
dine, of the San Francisco office, were here, 


Builder of Many Mills to Build Another 


MISSOULA, Mont., April 5.—Fred W. Horstkotte, 
well known lumber mill builder of the Northwest, has 
just returned from France, where he was a major with 
the 20th Engineers (Forest), and will enter at once 
upon a piece of work which has been held to await 
his return, namely, the construction of the new plant 


of the Bonner mill for the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co 


Putting fifty or sixty men who are expert mill 
builders immediately upon the work, he will rush it 
to completion so that the new plant will be running 
by Aug. 1. 

Speaking of Maj. Horstkotte, Kenneth Ross, gen- 
eral manager of the Bonner mill, said: ‘‘Yes, he built 
the Libby mill for the Libby Lumber Co.; he built the 
big mill at Bend, Ore., for the Shevlin-Hixon Co.; 
he built the Edward Rutledge mill at Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho, and several other big plants. All this is addi- 
tional proof that he was worth waiting for.” 


Lumber Company Moves to Better Location 


Boisk, Ipano, April 5.—Superintendent E. C. Mc- 
Gregor, of Plant “B,” logging department of the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co. at Cascade, Idaho, has about 
completed his plans for the gigantic task of moving 
the headquarters during the early summer from Cas- 
cade to a point eight miles south on the Idaho north- 
ern branch of the Oregon Short Line. 

At the new location the company will construct a 
roundhouse, machine shop, warehouse, commissary 
building and a boarding house, and contemplates build- 
ing several houses for employees. All machinery and 
equipment, warehouse supplies and store goods will be 
moved as soon as the new buildings are constructed. 

The new location is such that railway lines from 
Round Valley, Clear Creek, Big Creek and West Moun- 
tain will all come to the main line of the Idaho North- 
ern at the same point. It is also advantageously lo- 
cated near wagon roads, being on the newly authorized 
North Fork highway. 

The company’s Round Valley line is surfaced and 
graded for a distance of twelve miles and the work of 
laying the steel will begin as soon as the snow is 
melted and the ground is dry. The company will op- 
erate two large logging camps besides having several 
contractors getting out timber enough to keep the big 
mill at Emmett running with two shifts for the sea- 
son, 

A name for the new location has not yet been select- 
ed. Headquarters at this point will be maintained for 
several years, as the company has a large amount of 
timber tributary. 


Forestry School Dean Back from Service 


MISSOULA, Mont., April 5.—Capt. Dorr Skeels, dean 
of the school of forestry at the University of Montana, 
on leave of absence since the summer of 1917, will 
return to Missoula the first week of May to resume 
his duties at the university. Capt. Skeels for the last 
year has been on special detail, making timber ap- 
praisals, and for several months since the signing of 
the armistice has been engaged in investigations of 
damage done to the forests of France by artillery fire. 





Excursion to Boost Silos 

BoIseE, IDAHO, April 5.—Retail lumber dealers of this 
district were much interested in an excursion which 
was held Wednesday thruout the valley in the interest 
of various types of silos. The excursion was for the 
benefit of dairymen who are interested in wooden 
silos. Several big dairies were visited where silos 
already are in use and have been found profitable. 
Specialists went along to explain the cost and use of 
silos. There are many farmers in this district who 
are becoming interested in different lines of dairy work 
and this was an opportunity for them to get first hand 
information. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Manufacturers and distributers of sash, doors and 
millwork are looking for good business as soon as the 
building jam really breaks loose. Numerous building 
contracts are being made and there is excellent pros- 
pect for a brisk trade a little later. Actual construc- 
tion, however, is in many cases being postponed from 
week to week, partly due to uncertainty as to what may 
result from the attempts at price stabilization by the 
Industrial Board. So far as lumber prices are con- 
cerned there seems to be no likelihood of a lower basis 
being reached any time in the near future. Most 
woodworking plants are working on stock goods in 
expectation of heavy demands when building actively 
begins, 

The building season at Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., promises well, tho things are developing slowly 
as yet. Permits are increasing and considerable work 
is under way, but much building is still hanging fire. 
Factories are enjoying the improved city demand and 
are figuring on country trade to follow, but up to date 
it has not shown much life. Farmers are building 
barns but little residence building has started yet. 

Progress is about all that is reported from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Demand has not expanded much in the 
last week and the factories are operating at about 
the same capacity. Building outlook continues en- 
couraging and construction work promises a greater 
draft upon warehouse stocks in a short time. Prices 
are firm and well in line with lumber costs. 

Not much increase in door and millwork trade at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has occurred so far this month, tho 
the number of dwellings going up is larger than a 
month ago. A good impetus to building is likely to 
he given as soon as the Victory loan is out of the 
way and the banks show a more liberal policy. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade looks to 
the future with expectations that a large business will 
be done during the rest of the year. Preparations for 
starting construction work have been rather slow but 
the business seems more backward than it actually is 
because of the exceptionally favorable weather that 
has prevailed. The sash and door men are helping 


the process of getting down to normal by price con- 
cessions, feeling that the values which have prevailed 
can not be maintained in the future and desiring to 
assist the revival by giving inducements to the extent 
of their ability. 

Business is just fair at San Francisco (Cal.) sash 
and millwork plants, but further improvement is ex- 
pected as the building season is opening. Door fac- 
tories in the Bay section are operating about as usual 
at this season. The increased eastern demand is mak- 
ing business good at the finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills in Cali- 
fornia. Open sash and door stock are being turned 
out in fair quantities by the cutting-up shops of the 
mills. White: pine box shook production is slightly 
increasing, with the period of heavy consumption 
drawing nearer. 


ABLE EXECUTIVE TO DIRECT ASSOCIATION'S WORK 
(Continued from Front Page) 


Mr. Anderson also has been prominently con- 
nected with the work of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of which he is now 
one of the directors, and is also a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, being 
councilor to that body from the North Carolina 
Pine Association. Furthermore he is one of the 
trustees of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers” 
Association. 

His long connection with varied interests in the 
lumber industry and his abiding faith in the de- 
sirability and efficiency of associated efforts, his 
belief in judicious publicity and his high standing 
in the lumber industry generally fit him ideally for 
the position of president of a live wire organization 
such as the North Carolina Pine Association. This 
is the first time a South Carolinian has held the 
office of president of the association. 
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THE MEDICINE FOR TROUBLE 


I’ve been feeling pretty blue; 
Have you ever had ’em? 

Well, I guess they’re nothing new, 
Bothered even Adam. 

But I found a medicine 
For my troubles, neighbor— 

I sat down and buckled in 
With my daily labor. 


Try it some time when you’ve got 
Feelings that are dizzy; 
Buckle in, no matter what, 
Just so you are busy. 
All the devils of despair 
In the shadows lurking 
Seldom bother you with care 
If they find you working. 


Speaking of Sign Language 
A sign at Minneapolis says, ‘‘ Passengers do not 
unnecessarily obstruct the passageway.’’ We are 
pleased to hear that, because so often they do. 








THE ONLY HOME’S A HOUSE 


Old Crazy Pete he says, says he 
(He’s always sayin’ things to me), 


‘“No robin blossoms in a sty, 
And in a nest a fish’d die.’’ 


‘You certainly are nuts, my boy,’’ 
I says, ‘‘such language to employ.’’ 


‘‘Of course a robin needs a nest, 
A fish a puddle finds the best— 


‘¢Each to his kind—a sty for hawgs, 
A barn for horses, kennel dawgs.’’ 


‘“ Yet look,’’ says Pete, ‘‘ where some folks dwell: 
A boardin’-house, a big hotel, 


‘¢Or maybe somethin’ worse than that— 
Eight babies in a six-room flat. 


‘*A baby hasn’t got no place 
Inside a flat—it’s like the case 


‘Of that there robin hatchin’ things 
*Longside a pig that never sings. 


‘¢Or fishes with the robins there, 
With nary water, too much air. 


‘“A nest for birds, a house for men— 
So let them build their houses then 


‘*To raise their brood as happily 
As that there robin in the tree. 


‘*The only home’s inside a house! ’’ 
Well, Crazy Pete may be a souse 


An’ have his faults, be off his nut— 
Yes, Peter may be crazy, but— 


RANDOM 

It isn’t lumber that is high but the cost of mak- 
ing it. 

If the peace conference doesn’t hurry up the 
dove will die of old age. 

It seems to take the United States almost as long 
to get out of the war as it did to get in. 

The income tax this year was a little easier to 
understand but it was just as hard to pay. 

It takes so long to fix things after the war that 
you would think it was being done by a plumber. 

We hope that the authorities will keep machine 
guns out of the hands of the those people at 
Omaha. 

One way to get some people to buy a home would 
be to tell them that then they would have a place 
to build a garage. 

Capital and labor may be said to be getting 
closer together, considering how a man with a little 
capital has to labor these days. 

We didn’t know that quarter-sawed oak was in- 
vented at Evansville, but we knew if it was that 
Dan Wertz would know about it. 

The railroads need $370,000,000 more this year 
and it looks like the Government would have to 
advance us a little something also. 

Perhaps the lumberman will soon be able to de- 
mand things in the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the American Lumber Congress. 

One trouble with the colored man is that when 
he gets the price of a new coat of paint for his 





house he goes out and buys a coat of many colors 
for himself. 

Business coéperated with the Government dur- 
ing the war, and now it would be nice if the Gov- 
ernment would codperate with business. 

If Washington had been as slow crossing the 
Delaware then as Washington is about some things 
now the Revolution might not be over yet. 

If you want to see a real ‘‘Clean Up and Paint 
Up’’ campaign in full swing watch a flock of 
stenographers at ten minutes before quitting time. 

All you have to be is a lumberman to get a 
seat in the American Lumber Congress, but to 
get a seat in the other one just think of some of 
the things you have to be! 

There is talk again of the Government fixing the 
price of lumber; and yet it was only a few years 
ago when the Government was threatening to fix 
anybody who did try to fix it. 

An Albany lumberman has been cited for bravery 
under fire. They ought to have done something 
like that for some of the retail lumber association 
men a few years ago during the celebrated suits. 

We passed a lot of resolutions at the retail con- 
ventions urging that the railroads be returned to 
their owners, but they seem to have had about as 
much effect as the resolutions thanking the hotel. 





THE HILL WHERE THE MAPLES ARE 


Have we not come to the highest crest 
Of the hill where the maples are? 

My eyes are so poor at their very best, 
And today we have walked so far. 

No, no; I am glad that we did not rest. 
Can you see the evening star? 


I thought I felt it upon my face— 
A touch like an angel’s wing. 

We used to see it from this same place 
In the nights of another spring, 

When the moon had turnéd the grass to lace 
And we heard the treetoads sing. 


The village lies in the valley there— 
No doubt you can see the lights. 

No doubt the valley is just as fair 
As it was on those other nights. 

That steeple fronts on the village square 
Where, a boy, I flew my kites. 


It was there we met in the later years. 
There’s a bench by the largest tree. 

I wish there were healing in my tears 
And my sunken eyes could see. 

I know how foolish it all appears— 
But it means so much to me, 


The path runs south, then it ambles east 
And it climbs this maple hill. 

There used to be such a path—at least 
I suppose it is right there still— 

Where we used to walk when the day had ceased 
And wait for the whip-poor-will. 


He lived up here on the hill—one bird 
Who sang all the summer thru; 

And the song he sang, and the song we heard, 
Was our own, and it thrilled us two; 

Like a rime remembered, every word, 
Every note of his song we knew. 


He is gone, the bird from the maple top 
That we heard so often then— 

But many’s the time in the day I stop 
And I hear his song again 

In the city street, by the busy shop, 
In the hurrying crowds of men. 


One night we walked for a little while; 
We were both afraid to speak— 

And all the time on her lips a smile 
And a teardrop on her cheek. 

Oh, that was the saddest, sweetest mile, 
And that is the hour I seek 


When I come back here to the maple slope, 
When I come to the town and vale, 

The path that every night I grope, 
The thing that I seek, and fail— 

For that was the time of the end of hope, 
And that was the end of the trail. 


That night I laid at her pretty feet 
A hope and a dream sublime. 

And even the ‘‘no’’ that she spoke was sweet. 
Forty years is a long, long time. 

Then she turned back to the village street, 
And I began to climb. 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


Securities 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 























Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months Is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Malden Lane 
St. Louls, Mo, Chicago, II. New York, N. Y. 











The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest 
card users compliment the 
skill and care exer- 
cised in engrav- 
ing a Wiggins 
Plate by using 
Wiggins Car 
exclusively. 
Ask for tab of 
specimens; 
detach them 
one by one 
and observe 
their clean-cut edges and general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 


1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Do You Want 
Farmer Trade? 





OU can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 


reputation and an established demand 
among farmers. They supply a real need on al- 
most every farm. They increase farmer’s profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


—insure sunshine and sanitary 
WwW conditions in hog houses—that 

we means larger and healthier hogs 
ENS, — smaller losses in little pigs— 
WOOX8 bigger profits. 

Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron 
frame and a four inch flash- 
ing on all sides; absolutely 
watertight; last a lifetime. 
The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected 
with wire screen. Made in five styles—station- 
ary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—the most efficient barn and dairy house ven- 
tilating system. Giving satisfac- 
tion on thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, 
shipped ready to install, easy to 
erect; absolutely bird, storm, rust 
and rot proof; neat in appearance. 








Write for our agency propo- 
sition and our plan for helping 


dealers sell OK Products. 


Phillip Bernard’ Company. jious‘tiry iowa 














GOSS AND RAWSON 


CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 
603 YEON BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 











Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros. Chicago, III. 
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The Organization of Lumber Export Agencies 


[By John R. Walker, Trade Commissioner, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.] 


Since the signing of the armistice the chief pre- 
occupation of the American business world has been 
the formation of export selling agencies. 

There has been no want of activity of this char- 
acter in the lumber industry. During my two years’ 
absence abroad as special investigator of the post-war 
lumber market in England, Belgium, Holland and 
France on behalf of the United States Department of 
Commerce and the American lumber industry and since 
my return, I have received a great many letters re- 
questing criticism of various proposed plans and sug- 
gestions as to the best type of organization for meet- 
ing the numerous difficulties involved, 

As a response to each of these requests would re- 
quire careful consideration and considerable elabora- 
tion, it has not been possible to reply to them in- 
dividually, so I am here replying to them collectively 
and at the same time presenting my view to all who 
may be interested in the subject. 

Before endeavoring to determine how the export- 
ing of American lumber and wood articles may be 
best conducted it would be well to consider briefly how 
it has heretofore been done. 

The typical transaction in the export trade has been 
as follows: the foreign consumer submits an inquiry 
to the foreign importer; the importer submits the in- 
quiry to a foreign broker who cables the American 
exporting agencies for quotations. These agencies se- 
cure quotations from the mills, and also offers of ocean 
freight, and then cable a bid, which of course includes 
a profit. 

On the continent, American lumber is usually sold 
thru subagents acting for, English or German broker- 
age houses. 

The weakness of this method is that the foreign con- 
sumer is too far removed from the American producer ; 
it is not exceptional for five and frequently six inter- 
mediaries to interpose themselves between producer and 
user. 

Furthermore, the foreign broker handles woods from 
all parts of the world and does comparatively little 
to stimulate a demand for American woods. In fact 
his knowledge of American woods is limited and in 
many cases it is to his advantage to persuade his cus- 
tomer to use foreign woods instead. If the importer 
asks for stock which it is difficult to obtain, the broker 
does not find out the purpose it is intended to serve 
and suggest something more feasible. In this way 
the export trade in American lumber—and especially in 
softwoods—has come to demand grades and sizes which 
are not standard in American manufacturing prac- 
tice and which must therefore be specially produced at 
an increased cost. This diminishes the volume of 
business which might be done, as price is a very im- 
portant factor in the lumber trade. Furthermore this 
specially manufactured stock is usually shipped green 
as it is not carried in stock hy the mills and green 
lumber nearly always provokes difficulties. 

The exporting agency in America is usually a rela- 
tively small concern which can not afford to undertake 
a campaign of education on behalf of American woods. 
In consequence, very little has been done abroad in 
the matter of cultivating a knowledge of our woods, 
the way in which they are normally manufactured, 
and the Way in which they should be employed. 

The American manufacturer has never looked upon 
the export trade as an integral part of his business but 
as a more or less fortuitous means of disposing of a 
portion of his output. If home prices are good he en- 
tirely neglects the foreign trade, and he utterly refuses 
to consider the granting of foreign credits in the same 
way in which he extends credit in the domestic trade 
every day. 

In consequence of the loose methods by which the 
American lumber export trade has heretofore been con- 
ducted, it has remained greatly underdeveloped. The 
United States produces more lumber and wood articles 
than the remainder of the world combined, yet it is a 
relatively unimportant factor in the export trade. Our 
exports represent 7 percent of our production and 
not more than 10 percent of the world’s export trade. 

A unique opportunity exists for placing the Amer- 
ican export trade in lumber upon an entirely new 
basis. Conservative Europe has learned during the 
war to adapt itself to innovations and is prepared to 
listen to proposed changes of practice from us if we 
can demonstrate the advantage of the changes. 

Western and southern Europe imports the major 
portion of its lumber supplies. Russia has supplied 
the greater part and America has sold only grades and 
sizes which might not be obtained elsewhere. The 
chaotic conditions prevailing in Russia will eliminate 
that country as an important factor in the world’s 
export trade for several years and during these years 
the needs of Europe will be greater than ever before. 
This situation presents both an opportunity and a 
responsibility to America, 

Now if we are to develop a great export trade and 
at the same time utilize our forest resources to the 
best advantage there are several things which must be 
done. 

Shipping 

First comes the question of shipping. Lumber is a 
bulky commodity and the foundation of the export 
trade is ships. If we are to have a great trade we must 
have a large amount of tonnage regularly engaged in 
this service. The prewar method of depending almost 
entirely upon tramp ships for carrying our lumber 
can not possibly suffice for a great trade. The ele- 
ments of uncertainty involved—uncertainty as _ to 
amount of tonnage which will be available and as to 
the rates—are so large as to preclude the making of 
large, long time contracts. 

It is essential therefore that the lumber industry 
own or control the major portion of its required ton- 


nage. To accomplish this there must be large export- 
ing companies. 

But to operate these ships advantageously there 
must be at the disposal of the exporting company a di- 
versified list of products and numerous ports of ship- 
ment. It would be impossible to maintain a regular 
service to most of the ports of Europe if only one 
species of lumber were transported. But if various 
species and various wood articles could be shipped in 
the same vessel, there is hardly a port in Europe which 
could not receive a full cargo. The proper exporting 
company must handle not only west Coast and north- 
western woods, southern and northern hardwoods, 
southern and North Carolina pine, middle Atlantic and 
New England woods, but also sash, doors, blinds and 
all other woodwork, veneers and ply wood, box shooks, 
staves, railway ties etc. This would mean lower 
rates and better service than if our lumber had to be 
transshipped or shipped in parcels. 

Another essential factor in maintaining a regular 
service and in securing low rates is the question of 
return loading. In a majority of cases it would not 
be possible to find at the port of discharge for the 
lumber a return cargo for the original port of ship- 
ment. It would be possible, however, to find at this 
port or at nearby ports a cargo for some American 
port, or for transshipment at an American port. For 
instance, if the original shipment were made from San 
Francisco, it might not be possible to secure at that 
time a return cargo for that port, but it would be 
possible to secure a return cargo, say, to New York, 
and then a cargo from New York to San Francisco; or 
a return cargo to a Gulf port for transshipment and 
then a cargo from the Gulf port to San Francisco. Or 
one ship might return to Europe with a load of lumber 
from either New York or the Gulf. This brings out 
that the proper exporting company must be so consti- 
tuted as to ship lumber from numerous American ports. 

We find, therefore, as essentials of the ideal export- 
ing company that it must represent a variety of woods 
and products, and that it must be large enough to own 
or control either directly or thru a dependent company 
a large amount of tonnage and an organization quali- 
fied to conduct a general shipping business so far as 
return loading is concerned. 


Develop Trade Thru Educational Propaganda 

Heretofore the foreign trade has required the Amer- 
ican manufacturer to supply his product in conformity 
with the standards of grades and sizes in use in the 
foreign market. These standards are purely the result 
of habit and rest upon no scientific basis. Infinitely 
less has been done abroad than in America in deter- 
mining the physical characteristics of wood and in 
formulating practices of grading and manufacture 
adapted thereto. 

My lectures before the architectural bodies of Europe 
and others interested in lumber and wood articles re- 
vealed a very ready disposition on the part of the Buro- 
pean technicians to study sympathetically our prac- 
tices with respect to the manufacture of our woods, 
with a view to determining the possibility of incor- 
porating them in European practice. This is a matter, 
however, which requires persistent and intelligent 
propaganda work. ‘Therefore the exporting company 
should be representative of the industry as a whole, not 
only a section of the industry, and should codperate 
with all the lumber associations in building up a highly 
efficient foreign propaganda service. 

If the European user can be persuaded to use our 
products in the way we normally manufacture them, 
with certain easily effected modifications, and thus 
secure the advantage of our large scale production we 
can quadruple our trade thru lower prices, better con- 
ditioned stock and prompter shipment. 


Foreign Sales Policy 

The only feasible plan for distributing American lum- 
ber abroad is thru the established importers. To estab- 
lish depots in the ports and to develop a complete sys- 
tem of distribution to the user would require a vast 
amount of time and money and a very generous per- 
sonnel, and would duplicate the existing organizations 
and antagonize the importers, 

The American exporting company should have a 
branch office in each foreign country which would 
earry on the work of propaganda and sell its product 
to the importer. And it would no doubt be found 
feasible to agree with the principal importers upon a 
resale price to the user in order that the American 
company could solicit the trade of the user direct at 
the agreed price but turn the business over to the 
importer. 

There are many things which must be done at the 
ports in connection with the receipt and discharge and 
forwarding of a shipment for the interior and the 
established importers can attend to these things more 
efficiently and economically than could the American 
company or the small user. 


Credit 

Heretofore credit has been unknown in the Amer- 
ican lumber export trade. This does not mean that 
the foreign user has paid cash any more than does his 
American prototype, but only that the credit has been 
supplied by the foreign broker who pays cash against 
the shipper’s documents and accepts the three or four 
months’ acceptance of the buyer, for which service he 
charges 11% percent commission, called del credere. 

It takes longer to effect delivery in a foreign coun- 
try than in our own domestic trade, so there is all the 
more reason for extending credit, and if we are to 
hold our own against our competitors in other parts 
of the world we must be prepared to extend credit to 
reliable concerns just as we do in the domestic trade. 

At the present moment with a shortage of tonnage 
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and an exigent demand for lumber abroad there are 
many foreign concerns who are willing to buy for cash ; 
but certain countries where this is true, as in France, 
will not grant licenses for importation unless credit 
is allowed, because it is believed that if their im- 
porters are allowed to buy for cash it will have an un- 
favorable effect upon the exchange. 

If we desire to build up a large and permanent 
export trade we must be prepared to grant credit. 
With a branch office in each of the foreign countries 
and with the aid of the American branch banks now 
being established abroad there will be no difficulty in 
determining who is entitled to credit and who is not. 
European credits average good. 

Here again we find a need for a large exporting 
company, because a large capital is necessary to sup- 
port the volume of credit which would be demanded 
from our banks. But with an organization strong 
enough to extend credit there is no limit to the busi- 
ness in wood goods which America can do in Europe 
and other parts of the world. 

The marvelous development of the German export 
trade during the ten years preceding the war. was 
largely the result of their admirably developed credit 
system. 

Maintaining Grades 

The American export lumber trade has in the past 
suffered many reverses thru the sharp practices of 
export houses interested only in immediate profits, who 
have sold one thing and delivered another. If an ex- 
porting company is to attain a large success it must 
ship nothing but stock of good quality and a high 
standard of manufacture, because low grade stock can 
not afford to pay the high costs of delivery abroad. All 
the European countries possess readily available 
sources of low grade material. 

A good name is the chief asset of the export busi- 
ness and an exporting company must maintaim its 
standards. The only way to maintain grades and at 
the same time to protect the exporting company against 
unwarranted claims is to furnish an official association 
certificate of inspection with each shipment. The ex- 
porting company should educate the foreign buyer to 
demand these certificates of inspection in order to 
protect the trade from the unscrupulous exporter and 
the export company from unfair competition. An ex- 
port company with standard guaranteed reliable grades 
would have all of Europe coming to it for lumber. 

Best Type of Organization 

The field is large enough for. several organizations, 
and no doubt several different types of organization, 
if well conducted, would succeed. 

The mutual joint-selling company having exclusive 
contracts with its members possesses the obvious ad- 
vantages of a large available source of supply and the 
prestige which attaches to the individual members. 
But it is exceedingly difficult to organize because of 
the intense rivalry of the member concerns, each of 
which usually has a surplus to dispose of. The his- 
tory of such organizations is that they disintegrate 
during dull periods of trade, 

Another weakness of this type of organization is 
that the members are almost exclusively interested 
in the profits which arise directly from the sale of 
their product, and as the selling organization is mu- 
tually conducted its management lacks the incentive 
of profit making which universal experience has shown 
to be essential to the most aggressive type of organiza- 
tion. 

But the chief objection to this type of organization 
for the purposes heretofore outlined is that it would 





be well nigh impossible to combine in one mutual joint- 
selling company all the various species of lumber and 
woodwork, representing various sections of the coun- 
try, and yet without this variety the company can not 
achieve the largest success. 

I am of the opinion therefore that, while it would 
perhaps be a good thing to organize if possible within 
each industry an export syndicate which will deter- 
mine prices and distribute orders, the actual work of 
selling abroad, of striving for trade against equally 
keen competitors, of holding a fair portion of the field 
for American lumber against the strong competition of 
the combinations among producers which have been 
formed in Norway, Sweden and Finland, and of com- 
bining all factors which have been found essential 
to the best success, should be undertaken by a large 
and representative company which would be exclu- 
sively interested in the profits to be made from the 
distribution of our wood products abroad. 

Perhaps the best type of organization would be a 
large company in which any reliable manufacturer 
could buy stock in proportion to his output. The 
company would agree to sell for its members upon an 
agreed commission basis—say 5 percent—and to dis- 
tribute orders, or at least to offer them to members in 
the same proportion in which they hold stock. The 
board of directors should be representative of all in- 
terests and of all sections and a definite plan of co- 
operation should be entered into with the various 
associations for carrying on the work of propaganda 
abroad, 

The company would not demand exclusive selling 
contracts from its members, for it could safely rely 
upon its supericr organization to secure orders for 
them at better net prices than would be possible for 
its competitors, and likewise it would preserve the 
right to buy from outside mills lumber which was not 
available among its members. 

This type of organization would, to my mind, com- 
bine the advantages of the mutual joint-selling com- 
pany with the incentive and energy of the private com- 
pany conducted for profit. 


Selling Prices 


It is most essential in the development of a large 
export trade that prices should have a certain degree 
of stability, as a good deal of time elapses between 
the placing of an order and its execution, and for the 
reason that a cargo is a large quantity and the im- 
porter wants to feel a reasonable assurance that he 
will be able to resell it at a profit. 

Therefore it should be the policy of the export syn- 
dicates, which may be formed in the various producing 
sections of the country, to consult with the exporting 
company or companies and establish prices which will 
be good for at least ninety days. In the absence of 
such syndicates the exporting company itself, in con- 
sultation with its members in various lines, should 
establish prices to remain in effect for several months. 
If the exporting company controls a major portion 
of its tonnage this problem will be greatly simplified. 


Conclusion 

An exporting company large enough and represen- 
tative enough to maintain its branch sales offices 
abroad, to be able to offer for sale any character of 
American wood product, to conduct in codéperation 
with the manufacturers’ associations a systematic 
propaganda, to control its own tonnage, to extend 
credit, to establish stable prices and maintain its 
standards of quality and service can do an unlimited 
trade. 








FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Review of the Current Export Situation 


While from practically all foreign markets there 
comes an increasing demand for American lumber, lack 
of tonnage still retards the full development of the 
trade. Scarcity of bottoms holds ocean rates high. 
Steam tonnage chartering to Europe, however, was 
fairly active during the last week, altho in other direc- 
tions it was limited. Transatlantic rates are said to be 
easier and there is noticeable a softening in trans- 
pacific rates also. As only a limited amount of sail 
tonnage was offered during the week rates were fairly 
well supported. Some ship owners, on the other hand, 
assert that the recent 66%, percent cut made the 
English rates too low and they have been trying to 
boost it. In spite of present high rates many markets 
that had been closed during the war are now opening 
up, and American lumber is reaching markets it never 
entered before. From every part of the country there 
come reports that exports are steadily growing in both 
volume and value and reports from the other side 
indicate that, while some time may have to elapse 
before the trade develops fully, conditions abroad are 
improving and prospects for exporting lumber are 
brighter. The various movements on foot to provide 
information, sales, transportation and banking services 
for exporters encourage the belief that shipments will 
steadily continue to grow in volume, for in all quarter 
there is being mnnifested an increasing interest in for: 
eign trade development. A committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association has been appointed to provide ex- 
porters with facilities to permit granting longer credits, 
the necessity for which recently has been urged by 
many prominent representatives of foreign .consuming 
countries, including the secretary of the Italian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, New York, and in many other respects 
the needs of the exporter are being met in such a 
way as to promote the development of foreign trade. 
To provide financial facilities for the needs of members 
the Mississippi Valley Association purposes to launch 
a foreign trade bank, to be called the Mississippi Val- 
ley Bank, at an association meeting scheduled for 
April 23 at Chicago. 


The southern export trade still encounters difficulty 
in securing bottoms and some shippers have become 
pessimistic over the failure of the Federal Shipping 
Board to provide carriers. The export demand for 
hardwoods is picking up and a good demand for south- 
ern pine is reported. Many inquiries are being received 
from Italy, France and England and the demand from 
Mexico and Central America is brisk, but lack of ton- 
nage still holds down development of these markets, A 
few bottoms were recently provided southern hardwood 
shippers, but as each shipper was limited to two cars 
the space was too meager to be of much help. The 
movement out of Mobile was small during the last 
week, but cargoes are now being assembled ready for 
boats expected to arrive within the next two weeks. 
A very large accumulation of 1,500,000 oak staves de- 
scribed as claret butts, owned by Louis Werner Stave 
Co., of Shreveport, La., is at Texas City, Tex., awaiting 
shipment to France. Confidence is everywhere ex- 
pressed as to the existence of a heavy foreign demand. 
At the open competition plan meeting of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, held April 5 
at Cincinnati, F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics, said 
that the export demand is already here and only 
awaits transportation facilities to make a large volume 
of overseas business possible, 

= ” 7 

That barriers to the development of foreign trade 
in lumber are daily being removed is shown by the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association’s comment on 
the removal of import restrictions on all raw 
materials by the British Government. The asso- 
ciation says: “The action of the British Govern- 
ment removes all restrictions with respect to importa- 
tion of lumber.” It may be said, incidentally, that the 
association expects to have plans for writing marine 
insurance completed in a few days. Another sign of 
the growing interest in foreign markets is shown by 
the recent organization of the United States Office 
Equipment Export Association, which is preparing to 
make an earnest drive for foreign markets, particu- 
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larly the English trade, and will thereby create an 
additional outlet for hardwoods. It is said that Amer- 
ican designs for office furniture are now favored in 
England, and that the South American demand is now 
growing rapidly. Another organization which is of 
importance because it will increase, directly or in- 
directly, the exportation of woodenware is the South 
American Trade Bureau, organized recently at Evans- 
ville, Ind., with a capital of $200,000 to bring manu- 
facturers of that territory in closer touch with South 
American markets. 
* * * 

The development of west Coast offshore business is 
largely a matter of getting carriers at a somewhat 
reasonable rate, Reports from San Francisco are that 
the situation is more favorable than recently and there 
has been a slight increase in inquiries and orders, It 
is reported that the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. booked orders for about 6,000,000 feet during last 
week. The company is preparing to ship six cargoes 
of railroad ties to the United Kingdom, two cargoes 
of lumber to South America and a like amount to Port 
Pirie, Australia. It has appointed Thomas N. Green- 
wood as its representative on the west coast of South 
America, and Fred C. Cook is making a trip in its 
interests to Australia, equipped with a case of beau- 
tifully finished miniature fir doors, 

+ « * 


Transpacific rates continue to soften, with space 
freely offered at $25, and vessels are a little easier. 
Business has been done to Australia and to the west 
coast of South America on a $32.50 rate, while ship- 
ments have been made to the United Kingdom at rates 
of $41 for ties and $45 for lumber. Five auxiliary 
schooners, now lying at Vancouver, B. C., have been 
chartered for lumber cargoes, two going to A. F, Thane 
& Co. to load ties at Puget Sound and Eureka, Cal., 
for the United Kingdom at $47.50 and $45 respectively ; 
one to the Ocean Lumber Co., which will load lumber 
for the United Kingdom at $45, and one to the Pacific 
Export Lumber Co. for Buenos Aires at $50. The fifth 
is chartered for the United Kingdom, but neither names 
of charterers nor rates are made public. Tie producers 
on the West coast believe that a $40 rate to the United 
Kingdom would bring orders for 100,000,000 feet and 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is exerting 
itself to secure this rate. Lumbermen are extremely 
active in trying to secure wood bottoms for such a 
movement. Altho there are reports from Australia 
that rates will have to decline before much business 
can be done it is stated that the demand from Aus- 
tralia already shows a tendency to return to its pre- 
war level. A cargo of 1,000,000 feet was loaded for 
Australia recently at Mukilteo and a ship is under 
charter to take a cargo there from Columbia River. 
It is also stated that redwood manufacturers have 
already booked some big Australian orders, which will 
be distributed among the mills. A Cuban shipment 
of 1,500,000 feet of Douglas fir has been made by the 
Stimson Mill Co., of Ballard, Wash., and this was 
loaded in the record time of eight days. A shipment 
to Biera, opposite Madagascar on the east coast of 
Africa, and said to be the first shipment from the 
Pacific Northwest ever sent so far up that coast, is to 
be made by G. W. Gates & Co., and a sailer has been 
chartered to carry it. That the demand from the 
Orient is making itself manifest is shown by the fact 
that in a few days the Inman Poulsen Lumber Co, 
will start loading 4,000,000 feet of fir for Shanghai and 
Taku Bar. 

* * * 

A British Government order recently placed with 
British Columbia mills includes 40,000,000 feet of 5x10- 
inch, 8-foot 6-inch fir ties at $23.50 FAS Vancouver 
and 20,000,000 feet of merchantable fir timber, small 
dimension and boards, the timber being placed at $25 
FAS Vancouver and dimension and boards at $20, 
f. o. b. mill. The total order will amount to 70,000,000 
feet. To distribute this business the Associated Timber 
Exporting Association of British Columbia has been 
formed with a capital of $200,000 and will operate 
along much the same lines as the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. Another important shipment from 
British Columbia to the United Kingdom will be the 
2,000,000 feet of spruce cut for war needs and col- 
lected at Prince Rupert, B. C., for which a steamer is 
being sent. Eastern Canadian mills are also particl- 
pating in the export business, and it is said that they 
have already booked orders for 600,000,000 feet of 
spruce lumber at $28 to $32 a thousand to be used 
for the British Government housing scheme. 





CONFER ON EXPORT PROBLEMS 


BavtTiMorp, Mp., April 7.—Last Thursday there was 
held in New York city a conference between a special 
committee of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion and what is known as the Transatlantic Associated 
Conferences, at which were discussed at considerable 
length various questions of special interest to the lum- 
ber exporters. These questions included that of pre- 
payment of inland and ocean freight, ocean thru bills 
of lading and stabilization of freight rates, in addi- 
tion to extension of the free time on foreign ship- 
ments. Prior to the war it was the practice of the 
steamship lines to pay the inland freight qn foreign 
shipments and add other charges, together with the 
ocean freight rate, and collect the whole amount from 
the buyer on the other side. This obviated delays and 
also tended to relieve the shippers of financial bur- 
dens. During the war, when many of the old practices 
were abandoned, the shipper was required not only 
to pay the inland freight rate, but also demurrage, 
storage and all other charges, and in addition, the 
ocean freight rate weeks and even months before the 
service which the rate covers is actually rendered. 
This latter item, because of the great advance made 
in the ocean rates, proved to be a heavy tax upon the 
resources of the exporter, who felt that because of 
the abnormal war conditions which prevailed it was 
up to him to bear the burden. Now, however, he is 
beginning to think that he ought to have relief, and 


that the old practice should be restored, hence the 
introduction of the subject at the conference. 

The question of prepayment was left open for the 
present because of its close connection with thru ocean 
bills of lading, and the expectation is that the two 
issues will be settled together. It was stated that 
C. E. Spens, of the Railroad Administration, had been 
exchanging ideas with the steamship men and had 
promised on behalf of the administration to meet the 
steamship lines more than half way on thru bills, an 
increase in free time for exports also being contem- 
plated. Assurances were given that the restoration of 
thru ocean bills of lading at an early date was a vir- 
tual certainty, which caused much satisfaction among 
the members of the committee. 

In connection with the stabilization of ocean freights 
it was pointed out that the rates had in a short time 
been reduced from $3.50 to $3 and then to $1, only 
to be raised to $1.50 with a rate of $1.75 on light 
woods as against $1.50 for the heavy lumber, such as 
oak—four or five times the pre-war rate. These rad- 
ical changes, it was set forth, were proving very detri- 
mental to the lumber export trade, the sudden reduc- 
tions or advances having exposed the shippers to 
serious losses. The steamship men promised that no 
more extended fluctuations would be made and that 
it would be the aim of the various lines ta keep the 
charges steady. The differences between the rate on 
heavy lumber and that on light stocks of 25 cents 
per 100 pounds was declared by the exporters to be 
too great and also worked a hardship. A return to 
pre-war practice of a 10 percent difference was ad- 
vocated, and there is every prospect that this also will 
be done. 

The entire proceedings gave much satisfaction to 
the lumbermen, who expect that much good to the 
trade will result from the interchange of views and 
the pledges given. 

The special committee was made up of R. 8S. Huddles- 
ton, of the Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co., of New 
York, chairman; John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & 
Co., Baltimore; William E. Weakley, W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; William H. Russe, of 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis; Fred Arn, of the 
J. M. Card Lumber Co., Chattanooga; Fred W. Mow- 
bray, of the Mowbray-Robinson Co., Cincinnati, and 
Harvey M. Dickson, secretary. Practically all of the 
steamship lines running vessels to North Atlantic 
ports were represented at the meeting, which extended 
over the greater part of the day. 

Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the association, has 
been at work for several months trying to secure the 
restoration of ocean thru bills of lading. To this end 
he has conferred with Washington officials again and 
again, and finally succeeded in impressing them not 
only with the importance of the demand, but with the 
justice of the claims put forth by the lumbermen. He 
pointed out that to issue thru bills of lading on cotton 
and deny them to lumber was an unwarranted dis- 
crimination, especially in view of the fact that lumber 
constituted an almost, if not entirely, as consequential 
an article of foreign commerce as cotton, and that lum- 
ber should at least be put upon equality with cotton. 
The appointment of C. E. Spens, as assistant director 
of the Railroad Administration, Division of Traffic, 
followed, Mr. Spens being placed in direct charge of 
exports, with instructions to do what he could to 
straighten out some of the existing tangles. Mr. Spens 
has been hopeful all along and it was thru his media- 
tion that the New York meeting was arranged. 

Mr. Dickson has further taken up with the United 
States Shipping Board the allocation of a number of 
steamers to Gulf ports to the end that the movement 
of lumber through those ports may be expedited, and 
he has received a promise that this will be done 
shortly. Just how many vessels would be diverted to 
Gulf ports is not indicated, but the impression is 
created that the tonnage will suffice to take care of 
the business offered. 





WESTERN CANADA HAD BIG EXPORTS 


Vancouver, B. C., April 8.—The 1918 exports from 
British Columbia showed a large increase over those 
for 1917. Lumbermen will be interested in noting the 
large shipments made to the Orient in the detailed 
figures which follow : 


Board feet 

United Kingdom and continent........... 31,275,399 
NL. Ssh aN eA nah hare aah ee enee 9,803,335 
cil Ue AIRE SATAN Serica ee tra ora eng ree eecrer 17,034,536 
MEI aS stad id prR- Ee bcb CBR ROSE OES Ee Ke 6,434,299 
SIN, Si casdcn a 0 4-5-4 uibs0)'b-8°6.@ 058 00/8 Ae Oh Wi a/ere 6,434,145 
RO ERI 6.5. 4-5'6.4:0'% 0.6.60 tw OO OCS 2,564,064 
West coast of South America............. 2,464,121 
i540 0 bk OF KERS OSS RET ERED 2,013,168 
ee ee erie eee 55,960 
Noa 56 65d Rea MHee OME weee 88,069,027 


The exports to Africa had fallen off from the 1916 
figure of 10,114,885, while there were no shipments to 
Alaska, which in 1916 took 3,564,654 feet, nor to 
India, which in 1917 took 1,529,014 feet. 


LABOR SCARCITY HANDICAPS MILLS 


PARKERSBURG, W. VaA., April 7.—Lumbermen of 
this section are complaining of a scarcity of labor. 
So many men were taken from the mountain dis- 
tricts for service in the war that they could not be 
replaced and this meant a curtailment of produc- 
tion. This condition has not been relieved now 
that the war is over, as the men who have been in 
the service are not returning to the mountains, but 
are seeking employment elsewhere and it is impos- 
sible to replace them. One pulp mill under contract 
to furnish a certain amount of pulp daily has found 
it impossible to secure men to cut timber for the 
pulp. The only way out of the difficulty is to use 
fine merchantable timber, some of which is worth 
about $100 a thousand. 
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CAN THIS LOG HAULING RECORD BE BEATEN? 





The Importance of Good Roads to Country Retailers—Service of Trucks in 
Italy Turned Retreat to Victory 








This department is maintained for the 
benefit of the lumber industry. Confidential 
advice and help on motor truck matters will 
be given to all interested. Lumbermen who 
contemplate installing trucks are especially 
urged to take advantage of the service of- 
fered by this department. Sit down and 
write a letter to the Motor Truck Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











PUTTING MULES OUT OF BUSINESS 


We are using two Indiana trucks and trailers. One 
is 31%4-ton and the other is 2-ton capacity. We are 
hauling ten miles over a fairly good road. The 2-ton 
truck makes five round trips and hauls two cords of 
green pine logs to the load, which weigh 5,500 pounds 
to the cord, or 55,000 pounds for the day’s work. 
This truck runs about 100 miles a day and consumes 
from 13 to 14 gallons of gasoline and 1 to 14% quarts 


of oil. 

The 3%-ton truck makes four trips a day, hauling 
three cords of green timber or 16,500 pounds to the 
load. This truck runs eighty miles a day and consumes 
15 gallons of gasoline and about the same amount of 
oil as the 2-ton. We do not attempt to operate in 
rainy weather, as trucks will not be successful in mud. 
These two trucks have taken the place of twelve mule 
teams and drivers. We work two men to the truck 
and the driver helps to load and unload. 

We are sending you in this letter some kodak pictures 
taken of these trucks in operation. 

During the summer months when the country roads 
are dry and hard we haul five miles up and down some 
steep hills and sharp curves but have not kept a 
record of costs on this haul, but we experienced no 
trouble in pulling the hills. 

{The above is taken from a letter received from the 
Kimbell Heading Co., of Garden City, Ala., and shows 
in a striking manner the excellent success with which 
trucks are employed by many concerns in that section 











FRUEHAUF TRAILER AND INDIANA TRUCK 


of the country. The trucks operated by the Kimbell 
Heading Co. are manufactured by the Indiana Truck 
Corporation, Marion, Ind., a type of truck that is giving 
much satisfaction in the lumber industry. A glance at 
the accompanying illustrations shows trailers are being 
employed ; the trailers in this case being manufactured 
by the Fruehauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, Mich. While 
the logs hauled by the Kimbell Heading Co., to judge 
from the illustration, are not very large it is certain 
that the trucks are earning their cost and also saving 
the company money. That is, the company with two 
trucks and four men is now doing the work formerly 
done by twelve mule teams and twelve drivers. The 
lumberman who will take his pencil and figure up the 
cost of feeding twelve mule teams and paying twelve 
drivers and then figure what it costs to buy gasoline 
and oil and pay four men operating trucks is mighty 
apt to turn right around and buy similar equipment.— 
EpitTor.] 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND GOOD ROADS 


Good roads and better “Good roads” are of vital 
importance to this country. The better the roads are 
the more progressive the community is. A good road 
tempts the farmer to come to town and the oftener he 
comes to town the more apt he is to want a better 
house, a bigger barn and to generally improve his 
place. 

At this time, taking the United States as a whole, 
there are not a great many retail lumbermen who 
deliver out in the country, or who consider it possible 
to do this at a profit. For one thing retail lumbermen 





do not like to deliver out in the country because of the 
added expense should they pay the delivery cost. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, in this department 
has from time to time cited a number of examples of 
retail firms that are delivering building material out 
in the country. These firms almost without exception 
have found farmers willing to pay a just charge for 





delivery and this seems to be the most logical manner 
in which to handle country deliveries. Probably there 
is not a retail lumberman in the United States with a 
country trade of any size who has not in the last two 
years lost sales, and good sized sales at that, because 
farmers have simply not had time to come to town to 
get lumber and other building material. This condition 
is not going to change very much for some years at 
least. It is true the soldiers are coming back home, 
but.immigration has shut down and will remain at a 
low ebb for years so that the class of immigrants who 
have been farm laborers in this country will be very 
small, As a great many of our immigrants have been 
employed on farms for a number of years after their 
arrival, this is a factor that is worthy of considerable 
thought. 

The State of Indiana has a great many hardwood 
manufacturers who still draw the greater part of their 
logs from the territory immediately surrounding the 
manufacturing point. These manufacturers, in many 
cases, have so reduced the timber that it can only be 
obtained in the back country or in small stands. These 
stands may be widely scattered or may be fifteen, 
twenty, thirty or forty miles from the manufacturing 
point. In order to get the timber out at a reasonable 
cost trucks are being employed, and consequently good 
roads are vital to lumbermen so situated. Of course 
where good roads are built the better timber is soon 
hauled out, but even tho a truck has to go a few 
miles over a bad road it is a whole lot less expensive 
to have it run the greater part of the distance over a 
good road. There are many, many States where the 
lumbermen are up against the same proposition as they 
are in Indiana. Taking the good road situation as a 
whole, then, lumbermen are mightily interested in 
improving the character of the roads, and, therefore, to 
them the idea of E. A. Williams, jr., president of the 
Garford Motor Truck Co., of Lima, Ohio, that in the 
future country roads will be repaired and run just as 
steam railroads are now cared for is unique and 
interesting. In a recent interview, Mr. Williams said 
on this subject : | 


In the past we have built for the present only ; in the 
future we will build for the present and future. We 
have come to realize the economy of constructing roads 
of lasting materials, of laying the most durable founda- 
tions—foundations which will last for time upon end 
and require a minimum amount of attention. 


Our forefathers recognized, in a manner, the neces- 
sity of building durable foundations back in the days 
when they built corduroy roads thru the wildernesses 
of this country. Recently in an Indiana city engineers 
were installing a concrete foundation along the main 
thorofare. In excavating they came upon a corduroy 
road, buried several inches under the street surface. 
The road was constructed of black walnut and extended, 
they found later, for a distance of nearly a mile. 
Rather expensive roadbeds in these days. The logs 
were in excellent condition. They made a complete 
new survey and utilized the old roadbed in their con- 
crete construction. 

Roads of the future will not only be built to meet the 
demands which necessarily will be made upon them, 
but they will be maintained, or should be, in the same 
systematic manner that a railroad maintains its prop- 
erty. As the railroads utilize their own equipment for 
repairing and construction purposes, the truck will be 
utilized in good roads building and upkeep. Road 
maintenance crews, with their truck equipment, will be 
as familiar a sight as the crews we see constantly at 
work along railroad rights-of-way. 





TRUCKS CARRY LUMBER TO FRONT 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has printed a number of 
accounts of the success with which many motor trucks 
were used in France by the 20th Engineers for haul- 
{ing both lumber and logs. In France, with rare ex- 
ceptions, clean cutting was not indulged in as the na- 
tion had sufficient timber to meet the strain of war 
without this. In Italy, however, where there is less 
timber than in France, tho a part of it is of better 
quality, it was necessary to resort to clean cutting. 
Scattered over Italy there are, or were, a great num- 
ber of public parks that contained some very fine 
timber. At first the commercial forests of Italy were 
cut for lumber to be used at the front, but this sup- 
ply was rather quickly exhausted so that recourse was 
taken to these public forests. The government then 
was confronted with a serious transportation problem 
in that the stands of timber were comparatively small 
and often were some distance from a railroad, but the 
need of lumber was so great that some plan had to 
be devised for getting at it. Trucks were therefore 
resorted to and were used to great advantage, both in 
transporting logs and lumber. This enabled the au- 
thorities to reach timber that otherwise would have 
been absolutely inaccessible. The cost of operating the 
trucks was somewhat high in some cases, but on the 
whole it is said that truck haulage costs compared 
favorably with any other transportation cost. Indeed 
the promptness with which trucks were able to rush 
supplies of lumber and barbed wire entanglement 
posts to the front after the great retreat of the Italian 
army was one of the important factors that enabled 
the Austrians to be defeated and turned back when 
the Italians made a final stand. 





John Bohnet & Co., of Lansing, Mich., have increased 
their capitalization from $10,000 to $75,000 and will 
engage in the manufacture of truck and automobile 
bodies, using for this purpose a considerable quantity 
of different kinds of wood. 











Placing a chunk of Betson’s in the side wall 


Those Trying Days 
That test your patience,— 
That play with your temper,— 


Because you have to repair the furnace 
but can’t spare the boiler 


Will Never Come Again If You Use 


BETSON’S 
Pras TRADE F MARK 4 PAT. OFF. 
Betson’s is a mixture of the best fire-clays, 
scientifically compounded and prepared mechan- 
ically so that it does not contract or expand. It 
comes ready for use and any handy man can 
make a furnace lining that will be better and 


more durable than one formed of separate bricks 
or blocks by experts. 

With Betson’s Plastic Fire Brick you can form 
a perfect one-piece lining for any type of furnace 
or boiler including front-arch and wall, side- 
walls and baffles. 

You can increase your general information on 
furnace lining practice by a study of our prac- 
tical literature. Ask for it. 


Betson Plastic Fire Brick Co. 
P. O. Box 386-9 Rome, N. Y. 


New York Office: 30 Church St. 
24 








Leading Lumber 


E.xPORTER . 








=> Cable Address: =) 
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LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Inc. 
Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 








Nathan & Fettis 


715-716-717 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS 


Export Freight Brokers 
and Forwarding Agents 











Cable Address : 
“PRIMONTO”™ 


* * 
ay ‘ad 
* 
STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S.A. 
Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 








THE WOODS 








Contains the best work of ‘‘The —_—— 
man Poet,” including ‘““TODAY,” it 
By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Backed by 75 Years’ Experience 


We make a specialty of Marking Cray- 
ons forthe lumber industry. There’sa 
crayon especially suited to your every 
need —for green, wet, frosty and dry 
lumber. Each one is absolutely water- 


\ proof and will not brush off. 















KER LUMBER CRAYON 
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American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and 

yard. Made all colors; hard, medium, 

soft. They are stronger, will last longer 

and are cheaper and better. Let us 

prove it by sending you /ree samples. 
Write today 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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PLANK AND 
TIMBERS 














Tennessee Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles, Oak 
Dimension, Bridge 


Plank and Wagon Stock. 


We invite your orders. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


{ Conservative Builders 
Favor Oak Trim 


and shrewd buyers, who have their customers’ best 
interests at heart, send us their orders in that we 
specialize Hardwoods and feature the famous 






























Dixie Aidit Moulding 
Brand 3 Casing 
Flooring Base, Etc. 


The next time you have a “‘stickler™ for quality send us 
your order. Better get our prices today. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 








\ We ship ctraight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, ue 


ypress and Gum Lumber, 


\ Perfection 


Ne 








“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can_ ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 8.—Hardwoods are moving steadily, but in 
volume far below what is normal for this territory, 
and there is no recession of prices. Production runs 
less than 10 percent of what it should be at this time 
of year and there is no reduction in producing costs. 
Logging conditions are more favorable than for weeks, 
and the labor supply has increased. Demand from 
wood consuming factories has expanded to some extent, 
but that from the railroads and from contracting 
builders is backward, altho the latter has improved 
materially in the last week. There is some comment 
from certain distributers of railroad material on the 
manner in which bills for lumber furnished are being 
settled, and of the delay in remittances, and some 
expressions are heard that until more prompt pay- 
ments are arranged less attention should be paid to 
that line of business. Buying by automobile manu- 
facturers has increased considerably. 

There is a better tone to the southern pine market, 
with reports of an expansion of buying by building 
interests. Some increase in production has been 
promptly offset by an enlarged demand, and some 
manufacturers say they have as much new business on 
their books as they will have lumber to take care of 
till the end of this month. 

Military service has ended for 8S. B. Stanbery, who 
has been honorably discharged with the rank of briga- 
dier general, and is resting at his home in Cincinnati 
before taking up his work for the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. For the present he is kept busy participat- 
ing in the reviews of returning soldiers and being 
entertained by the various societies and clubs with 
which he is connected. Most notable was the recep- 
tion tendered him by the Business Men’s Club. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 8.—Trade has been brisk during the last week 
and there is a general feeling that it is going to remain 
good all year. Furniture manufacturers say that in- 
quiries received by them from points in the West and 
Southwest indicate a nice improvement in trade and 
they expect to be busy for several months to come, 
box manufacturers are busy, chair makers report in- 
creased activity, but trade with slack cooperage manu- 
facturers remains a little sluggish. Collections are 
reported good, 

Gum is moving better than it has for some time 
because furniture factories are buying more liberal 
quantities, ash and quartered white oak are in strong 
demand and prices are holding firm, hickory is still 
searce, but walnut and poplar are in only fair demand. 
Most of the large mills are now being operated on 
steady time and are getting more logs than they did 
four or five weeks ago. 

There has been a large increase in building permits 
here during the last two weeks. The Lamasco Bank 
will erect a building to cost about $45,000, Mc- 
Ferson & Foster, box manufacturers, will build a large 
addition to their warehouse and the Consumers De- 
livery Co. is planning to erect several ice stations. 
Charles W. Johann, president of the Evansville Plan- 
ing Mill Co., says that his company has begun the 
season with a larger business than it has had for three 
or four years and is doing much remodeling and im- 
proving of some of the older homes. Theodore FE. 
Rechtin, a well known Evansville lumberman, is one of 
the incorporators of the North Side Development Co., 
the object of which is to build homes, At Anderson, 
Ind., a company has been organized for the purpose of 
building 100 houses there. 


BUFFALO 


April 8.—The building situation shows improvement. 
During March the permits were 83 percent greater than 
for the same month of last year, The number of per- 
mits last month was 368, with total costs of $962,000. 
This compares with 286 permits and $524,000 a year 
ago. For the first three months of this year the total 
costs were $1,488,000, as compared with $1,454,000 
in the same period of 1918. For last week the number 
of permits was 98, with 34 frame dwellings. Total 
costs were $101,600. 

The Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co, last week moved 
into its new quarters on the eighth floor of the Pru- 
dential Building. H. T. Trotter will look after the 
eastern trade on the road and C, R. Kelleran will be 
in charge of the office and western New York business, 
The company is carrying a general line of lumber at 
wholesale, as well as shingles. 

At the luncheon of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
last Saturday the question of trade courtesy was 
brought up and several complaints were made that 
some big mill interests had too much of a way of 
selling to wholesalers and then hunting up the cus- 
tomers of these same wholesalers and trying to sell 
to them. It was said that there was no use of whole- 
salers putting their money into the trade and carrying 
a lot of lumber for the accommodation of eastern con- 
sumers unless they could have some sort of control 
of the trade. 

There is a quiet gathering of the new barge canal 
fleet at the terminal here in the Erie Basin. Several 
boats have been sent down from the Ferguson Steel & 
Iron Co.’s yard on the upper Buffalo River and more 
are to come, There are also several finished boats at 
rie, Pa., and it is the plan to bring a tow of four of 
them down here as soon as the weather promises not 
to be stormy. Buffalo has pretty nearly given up ship- 
ping lumber by canal, but it still moves freely from 
the Tonawandas. The prospect of opening on May 1 
continues good. There is likely to be a shortage of tugs 
for towing on the canal, and it is proposed to pick up 
some in New York City that do not draw too much 
water. 


Lumber Crayons News of American Hardwood Industry 


A number of prominent business men have addressed 
a petition to the council of this city in favor of the 
plan of establishing a civic center at Niagara Square, 
saying: “We believe that the proposed municipal 
building should be located at Niagara Square, and that 
a well defined plan for the grouping of our public 
buildings in the future be worked out.” The civic 
center plan, with the buildings facing the McKinley 
monument, has a great many advocates and it seems 
likely that the council will vote in favor of the project 
and that the proposed new municipal building will be 
erected there. The lumbermen have been active in 
ov a civil center, tho favoring no particular 
site. 

Fred M. Sullivan has received word from his son, 
Fleming Sullivan, of the latter’s elevation in rank from 
lieutenant to captain of Company B, 109th Machine 
Gun Battalion, 28th Division. This company he led 
in the terrible fighting of the Argonne Forest, when the 
casualties of the division were 50 percent. Capt. Sulli- 
van is now Jocated at LeMans, France, and expects to 
sail for home in May. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


April 8.—Compared with the volume of business dur- 
ing the first week of April last year and the year pre- 
vious, retail lumber trade in Milwaukee this year shows 
an encouraging expansion, due largely to the demand 
resulting from the “Build Now” and “Own Your Home” 
campaigns. In addition to the generous requirements 
for new dwelling construction, the local yards also 
report a steady stream of small orders for repair work. 
More of this kind of work is being undertaken than in 
any spring season in recent years. 

The local “Own Your Home” campaign is being 
systematically organized this week and its promoters 
intend that it shall be a corollary to the “Build Now” 
movement. The several interests to be solicited for 
support of the home owning movement include real 
estate dealers, builders, merchants, manufacturers, fur- 
niture dealers and all other elements interested in the 
construction, equipment, furnishing and maintenance 
of a home. 

The rapid gain in building activity in Milwaukee is 
indicated by the fact that during March 362 build- 
ing permits, of a value of $1,138,108, were issued, com- 
pared with 188 permits and $445,911 in the same 
month of 1918. In February, 1919, the amount was 
$380,553, and in January, $145,640. 

The smaller communities of Wisconsin are also show- 
ing great activity in home construction. One of the 
larger projects to be developed within the last week 
is that of the A. D. Dana Housing Agency, Fond du 
Lac, which will build twenty-four 2-story frame dwell- 
ings, some being duplex flats and others single houses. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 8.—Building operations in Indianapolis showed 
a decided increase in March, the report of the city 
building commissioners showing 606 permits issued for 
buildings estimated to cost $529,314, as compared with 
462 permits for the same month last year with valu- 
ations of $334,719. Comparative figures covering the 
last seven years show that in the first quarter of 1919 
the total valuation of permits reached $1,185,174, 
which is only a few thousand dollars less than an 
average figure for the seven years and is increased 
almost 70 percent over 1918. 

The hardwood market continues quiet with firm 
prices and wholesalers report many inquiries that indi- 
cate a steady tone, tho no larger orders are in pros- 
pect. Logging operations are poor and the mills have 
a hard time obtaining enough logs to meet even the 
light demand, which is a large factor in the steadiness 
of prices. Wet woods are chiefly responsible for the 
small production of logs, the unusually mild winter in 
Indiana having kept the woods unsuited for logging 
operations almost continuously. 

Influenced by the normal spring increase in the de- 
mand, the southern pine market is reported by dealers 
to be firmer than any other line. Mills are not able 
to turn out all the material demanded, but deliveries 
are improved. Few transit cars are offered and the 
price is firm. Cypress stocks are short at the mills 
and shipments are slow. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 8.—Demand for hardwoods continues very ac- 
tive and prices are abnormally high. Production has 
been very low for several weeks, due to scarcity of 
logs on account of high prices, water in the southern 
woods and the fact that farmers are busy in the fields 
and cutting very little timber. Many mills have been 
operating but one side and others have been down 
entirely. 

Orders are coming in freely, altho the bulk of the 
demand is of not more than four or five cars at the 
most. The demand is largely for the musical instru- 
ment trade, with the furniture and auto industries buy- 
ing better all the time. Prices are very strong and 
rising on some grades. The general market is in a 
very satisfactory condition. 

Poplar is a little scarce but in demand in almost 
every grade and thickness, altho the box manufac- 
turers are not very busy and have been buying lightly, 
there being no great demand for shooks or lumber from 
the box industry. Quartered and plain oak are in 
very strong demand, with ash and elm selling freely, 
as well as hickory. Gum is getting better all the 


time, there being an especially good demand for box 
boards. Walnut shows some improvement and mahog- 
any manufacturers report an excellent volume of busi- 
ness. Veneers sell more freely than at any other time 
since before the war. 

Cypress, pine and building poplar are all active con- 
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sidering the fact that building is getting a late start. 
However, locally things are coming much better than 
had been expected. Several of the larger builders 
have taken out permits for fair strings of small resi- 
dences. There is not much plant or large work under 
way, but several good prospects are in sight. Building 
out in the State is not as heavy as it was, as the farm- 
ers are now busy in the fields and have not the neces- 
sary time for construction. There is a good deal of 
tobacco barn business in sight and it looks like a 
good year in silo construction. 

This city has an ordinance before the city council 
which would place a license tax of $50 on all lumber 
brokers and place a tax on all manufacturers, based on 
the number of employees on the payroll. This ordi- 
nance places a tax on manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men and almost all business interests and is 
designed to raise revenue that will be lost in the event 
of national prohibition. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


April 7.—J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, has completed his: plans for 
representation of the Cleveland district lumber indus- 
try at the American Lumber Congress, April 14-17, at 
Chicago. Mr. O’Brien is lining up other delegates from 
this section, as the conference is looked upon here 
as one of the most important in the history of the 
lumber trade. 

Rebuilding of the plant of the Lake Erie Lumber & 
Supply Co., Hamilton Avenue and East Fifty-fifth 
Street, soon will be under way, according to J. H. 
Aumick, president of the company. The concern suf- 
fered more damage than was originally thought in the 
fire that swept the plant a week or so ago. The dam- 
age, $30,000, is entirely covered by insurance, which 
has been adjusted, permitting rebuilding to proceed. 

Return of Max Myers, of the Nicola-Stone-Myers 
Co., from the Pacific coast will mark the beginning of 
the campaign for codéperation between the wholesale 
and retail branches of the Cleveland and northern 
Ohio industry, as outlined at the annual meeting of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers last January. 
Mr. Myers has been combining business with pleasure 
while out West in establishing the Pacific coast head- 
quarters of his company. The offices. will be located 
at Tacoma, Wash. F. C. Young, well known on the 
Coast and looked upon as an authority on Coast prod- 
ucts, will be in charge. Mr. Myers is expected back 
about April 15. 

C. H. Foote, head of the C. H. Foote Lumber Co., 
has returned from Florida, where he was spending the 
end of the winter. He is in excellent health now and 
ready to jump into the home building campaign as 
soon as it gets under way. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 7.—Opening of navigation has increased lum- 
ber movement. The first Ann Arbor car ferry arrived 
April 2 and loaded twenty cars of lumber, the first 
shipment of the season, for eastern and southern 
Michigan points. 

Indications are that mills in this vicinity will cut 
more lumber this year than in many years. The 
Oconto mills are assured a busy season, as the Oconto 
River banks are piled high with millions of feet of logs 
of the best hemlock and hardwoods. With the mills 
running at capacity the outlook is that 30,000,000 feet 
of logs will be cut this season. 

The Barker planing mill at Sturgeon Bay has started 
up for the season. The sawmill will operate only 
about a week longer, as the stock on hand will then be 
sawed. The planing mill has a busy season in sight. 

The Wisconsin Shipbuilding & Navigation Corpora- 
tion, a Milwaukee concern, will begin work at Kewau- 
nee next month on a ship yard that eventually will be 
developed into one of the largest on the Great Lakes. 
The corporation already has contracts for constructing 
two 1,000-ton ships for the Brazilian Government and 
several million dollars in contracts will be available 
as soon as the yards are ready. The Brazilian boats 
will cost $446,000. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


April 7.—Saginaw starts the second quarter of 1919 
with what promises to be the largest building year in 
its history. Conditions in the labor market are set- 
tled, the carpenters and bricklayers have been given 
increases asked and unless something unforeseen occurs 
the year should be a very profitable one for all con- 
cerned. Lumbermen expect a wave of prosperity in the 
local field following several lean years. This holds 
only to city trade, many dealers with outside connec- 
tions having carried on an extensive sale in war 
centers. 

During the first three months of 1919 building per- 
mits issued by the local inspector called for $640,000, 
which is $100,000 more than any previous year and 
$597,000 more than for all of 1918. And right now 
there is a greater demand for houses than any other 
time in the history of the city. Real estate dealers 
are unable to find suitable houses for renting pur- 
poses, which will necessitate the construction of new 
homes. This condition, the lumbermen say, will be 
beneficial to them in a great measure. 

Good crops last fall and high prices have caused 
hundreds of farmers to start work on new barns and 
general improvements, one concern reporting that its 
trade with the farmers was never better. 

The Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, the membership 
of which comprises all men identified with furnishing 
materials used in building, has taken hold and will do 
everything possible to boom building. Herman W. 
Zahnow, secretary of the Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., 
has been elected president of the organization and the 
first thing he did was to arrange for a series of talks 
by practical men on the building codes of various 
Michigan cities. 

The hemlock, lath and shingle markets have stiff- 
ened. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 8.—As the Mississippi is again well within its 
banks at Memphis boats which make down-river trips 
for logs are now able to secure cargoes for mills here. 
But logs awaiting transportation are few. The weather 
is more favorable for production and altho there has 
been some light rainfall the woods are drying out. It 
will be some time, however, before much progress can 
be made in getting out logs. Log receipts at Memphis 
are extremely light and most mills are either closed 
down or running intermittently and 50 percent of nor- 
mal is considered a liberal estimate of present produc- 
tion. The Memphis Band Mill Co., which closed down 
its plant last Saturday, said it will be sixty days before 
anything like a full supply of logs can be secured and 
stock manufactured after that would require several 
months to dry. Taking into consideration the broken 
condition of stocks manufacturers see ahead the great- 
est shortage of southern hardwoods in the history of 
this section. 

On the other hand demand is getting better every 
day and the volume of business is steadily increasing. 
As many representatives of consuming and yarding 
establishments have been in the territory and seen 
conditions for themselves they know that production 
and stock conditions are .not exaggerated and they 
are therefore losing their hesitant attitude and are 
showing less disposition to quibble over prices. There 
has been a further reduction in stocks during the last 
week, 

More plain red and white oak has been sold during 
the last three weeks than during the entire period from 
Jan. 1 to March 15 and stocks have been sharply 
reduced. There is a famine of No. 1 cottonwood and 
of better grades of quartered oak and stocks of quarter 
sawn red oak are also light. Stocks of quarter sawn 
gum are far below the average and buyers find difficulty 
in meeting their requirements. Ash and hickory are 
being sold green and absorbed as rapidly as they 
come from the saw. Owing to limited output, both are 
hard to buy. Demand for cypress is increasing and log 
run elm is moving satisfactorily. While there has been 
some improvement in demand for lower grade hard- 
woods they are not showing anything like the move- 
ment of No. 1 common and better. 

Prices are firm and members of the trade are advanc- 
ing their quotations somewhat. Holders themselves 
are just beginning to realize the strength of their posi- 
tion and such realization cannot have any other effect 
than to bring about a firmer tone if not actually higher 


quotations. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


April 8.—At the meeting of the local Association of 
Commerce last week one of the questions of greatest 
importance, and espetially to lumbermen, was that 
relating to the necessity of modern river terminals, 
and it was decided to purchase river frontage along 
the Ohio to the extent of $65,000. It was proposed 
that various concerns interested take stock in the 
terminal proposition which would insure the construc- 
tion of terminals estimated approximately at a cost of 
$250,000. 

Another matter that came up for discussion had to 
do with the construction of a concrete road opposite 
Cairo in Missouri. It was decided to locate landings 
for the ferry companies at Birds Point and to arrange 
for the latter to make use of the same landing. Caliro- 
ans were asked to raise more than the $10,000 they 
offered inasmuch as it was said that the proposition 
will fail if they can not raise at least $30,000. Con- 
siderable discussion was heard pro and con and it was 
declared that there would be great benefits to Cairo, 
Charleston, and to the people of southeastern Missouri 
if the proposition carried, 

Cairo will be well represented at the convention of 
the Mississippi Valley Waterways’ Association at St. 
Louis on April 17 and 18, five delegates from the 
Association of Commerce and five from the city itself 
having been appointed to attend, among them P. T. 
Langan, the well known lumberman., 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


April 8.—An important new hardwood producing 
section will soon be opened in the Middle Fork section 
of Leslie County. So far the timber has been un- 
touched because the territory was not tapped by a 
railroad, but arrangements are now being perfected 
for the construction of a 30-mile branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville into the new field. Within the year 
thousands of acres will be opened in the Black Moun- 
tain section of Harlan County and this bids fair to be- 
come the leading hardwood producing territory. A 
modern new town has already been built at Lynch and 
much hardwood development is under way. 


The Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., at Weeksbury, 
Ky., in the Beaver Creek section, will develop several 
hundred acres this year and mills are to be installed 
immediately. Canadian interests are backing an impor- 
tant timber development in the Upper Big Sandy. 
Wiley W. Gibson & Co., Mayking, Ky., are removing 
their mills to Colly C reek, where they wifl cut the John 
P. Morgan timber boundary on Thicket Fork. Further 
up Colly Creek the Elkhorn Collieries Co. will develop 
about 1,000 acres of splendid hardwoods. Immediately 
above, on Thornton Creek, two or three mills will be 
installed this year. A contract will be awarded this 
week to open the extensive holdings of the Dawkins 
Lumber Co., recently organized. This will be the 
largest hardwood development undertaken in eastern 
Kentucky in years and construction of a railroad exten- 
sion into the Licking River territory will immediately 
follow the closing of the contract. The Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Co., one of the largest yellow poplar producers 
in eastern Kentucky, is closing a deal for extensive 
timber tracts in the vicinity of “The Breaks,” border- 
ing the Virginia line. Creech Bros. are installing new 
mills at Partridge, Ky., on the Cumberland River, and 
making plans for several years’ sawing. 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


Because of its durability it 
is economical. 


A.LESCHEN & Sons Rope Co. 
Sr. Louis.Mo. 
NewYork, Chicago, Denver 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Satt LAKE 





HARDWOODS 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


he, 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where cleo com yeu gst in the some cay engihing in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and cho’ 14 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring t 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 


General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 
Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 

For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 

“Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 














Angelina County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 











Uniform Quality, Millwork & Grades 


are Guaranteed you in 


ROUGH and CYP RES S 


DRESSED 
Write for Prices and Information 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 


























‘FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Yellow Pine 


Gang and Band Sawed 


Soft Short Leaf 











a i: 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, _ W.A. Priddie, 
President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. J 














Band Sawn 


Cottonwood 

Gum, Ash, | 2% 
Hickory, Besenees 
Elm, Oak, 

Magnolia seb ASur 


ers’ Associa- 
r Cars 2 No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak. 











tion. 

Plain Red Oak. 
5; = 2 “ Btr. Sound Wormy Oak. 
10 “ “ FAS Sap Gum 6” and wider. 
No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 
4-4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum. 
13” to 17” Gum Box Boards,: 
Hardwood mill at Onalaska, Tex. Pine mills at Onalaska, 
Westville, Saron, Milvid, Mirlam, Latexo, Merryville. 


Send Inquiries to 


South Texas 


Lumber Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 





We Specialize in 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
Pine Piling 


any length up 
to 90 feet. 




















BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 5.—The building of Government ships ended 
in Bellingham this week when on March 381 the Clodia, 
the thirteenth wooden steamship built by the Pacific 
American Fisheries and the seventh built by it for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, slid down the ways. 
This also ends all ship building in these yards for the 
present. The Clodia is 282 feet long with a beam of 
46 feet and a tonnage of 3,500 tons. General regret 
is expressed over the closing of the local yards, which 
have bought millions of feet of lumber from Bellingham 
mills and have employed hundreds of men. ‘The first 
ship, the Blythedale, was launched July 4, 1917. 

At the yards of the Anacortes Shipbuilding Co. one 
ship for the Government will be finished as a barge 
and the hulls of two others will be completed and 
launched early next summer. ‘The steamship Asotin, 
the first vessel built at the yards, is about ready for her 
trial trip. 

The motorship Sierra berthed at the E. K. Wood 
mill this week to load 1,200,000 feet of lumber for San 
Pedro. The only vessel loading at the Bloedel Donovan 
mill this week was the Musketo, which will take 1,500,- 
000 feet of ties to the Atlantic coast. At the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s docks a sailing ship 
will arrive some time this month to load 1,000,000 feet 
for Sydney. This will be this company’s first offshore 
cargo this year. 

The Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co. has put a cargo of 
box shooks aboard the steamship Redondo for Alaskan 
canneries. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ Skykomish saw- 
mill and logging camp, which were forced to close be- 
cause of deep snow, resumed operations this week. 
The mill has a daily output of 80,000 feet. 

The A. W. Knight Logging Co. has resumed operation 
at Maple Falls and has begun logging at Glacier. One 
side is being operated at both camps. 

To accommodate the log shipments of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. and the Van Horn 
Timber Co. a 700-foot trestle is being built at Ana 
cortes. These concerns will ship 250,000 feet a day. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 5.—The Cummings-Moberly Lumber Co.’s new 
sawmill at Garibaldi, on Tillamook Bay, Oregon, be- 
gan operating one of three units on April 2 and will 
get the other two units under way as soon as condi 
tions warrant. With these units in operation the daily 
output will be 400,000 feet. The company, of which 
Jesse C, Remick is president and manager, has offices 
in the Lewis Building, Portland. The logs for the 
mill will be furnished from the timber and camps of 
The Whitney Co. (Ltd.), of which Russell Hawkins is 
resident manager. Mr. Hawkins said today that the 
Whitney Co. has application from three other com- 
panies wishing to get in on Tillamook Bay to establish 
sawmills under similar arrangements to that of the 
Cummings-Moberly company, and it is only a matter 
of time when Tillamook Bay will be one of the busy 
lumber producing sections of the Pacific Northwest. 
An enormous stand of virgin timber awaits harvesting 
and extensive harbor and bay improvements are being 
made to facilitate water shipments in deep draft ves- 
sels. Mr. Hawkins says that the channel to‘ the bay 
has a depth of 26 feet at lower low water and 1,000,- 
000 yards will be dredged out this summer. 

The Willapa Lumber Co., which has occupied tempo 
rary offices in the Gasco Building, will be ready to 
move into its new and larger quarters in that building 
in a few days. Ralph H. Burnside, president of the 
company, visited its mill at Raymond this week, and 
Ralph C, Angell, sales manager, is in the Bast on a 
business trip. The mill at Raymond is operating day 
and night shifts. R, L. Reynolds, of the sales depart- 
ment, who was connected with the company when it 
had headquarters at Raymond till a short time ago, 
has joined the Portland office force. He says that the 
company’s large spruce stock is moving rapidly. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. has moved its offices into 
the Gasco Building. George B. McLeod, Portland man- 
ager, left today on a trip to San Francisco, where the 
company’s headquarters are located. 

The Columbia Tie & Timber Co. has moved its offices 
to the Gasco Building. EH. C. Michener is the operat- 
ing head of this company. He is also secretary of the 
Lewis River Tie & Lumber Mills Association, which 
formerly had joint offices with the Columbia Tie & 
Timber Co., but has now moved into separate offices 
in the Gasco Building, with Mr. Skinner as manager. 
The principal output of the association mills is cross 
ties. 

J. K. Gamble, who looks after the interests here of 
the DuBois Lumber Co., the Pennsylvania concern, has 
returned from a trip to the East. 

Ben Hazen, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., the 
Wind River and the Douglas Fir lumber companies, 
who is on an extended trip thru the eastern and mid- 
dle States, is expected to return home about April 15. 

The Ferris type vessel Musketo began loading ties on 
Puget Sound this week for Philadelphia. This will be 
the first cargo of.a large number that Charles R. Me- 
Cormick & Co. will ship to that port from the Pacific 
Northwest in filling orders for 50,000,000 feet of rajl- 
road ties purchased by the Railroad Administration. 
KE. H. Meyer, Portland manager, placed this business, 
which is one of the largest cross tie orders ever placed. 
About ten of the cargoes will be loaded on the Columbia 
River. The first vessel to go from the river will begin 
loading in about ten days. All of the vessels arranged 
for to carry these ties are of the Ferris type, built by 
the Government and chartered by McCormick & Co. 

It is reported here that France is in the market for 
40,000,000 feet of railroad ties. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, was in Portland this week 
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in conference with L. A. Nelson, the new district secre- 
tary for Oregon with headquarters here. Mr. Allen 
is to start for Washington, D. C., April 7. 

The O, R. Menefee Lumber Co. has enlarged its of- 
fices in the Yeon Building. O. F. Tipton, sales man- 
ager, says that both the Tide Creek mill and the 
Yacolt mill are now in operation. 

The C. H. Wheeler Lumber Co, and Francis Weist, 
at Cochran, on the Tillamook branch of the Southern 
Pacific, have started operations at their logging camps. 
The Wheeler company will start its mill at that place 
as soon as conditions improve. 

The J. B. Roberson sawmill in the Mohawk Valley, 
in the Eugene district, has been sold to W. H. and 
O. A. Effenberger, experienced sawmill men of Oregon 
City. Operation of the mill will begin in about thirty 
days. The Effenbergers have contracted for 15,000,000 
feet of timber. 

T. J. Starker, forest examiner, has resigned from the 
Forest Service here to become traveling secretary for 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, with 
headquarters here. Mr. Starker has been with the 
Forest Service nearly eight years and came to the 
Portland office from the Whitman forest. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April 5.—The machinists’ strike, which has kept 
thousands of mechanics out of work for nearly two 
months, has been settled. It had produced a crisis in 
ship building plants in San Francisco and vicinity. 

April opened with a fair demand for lumber of all 
kinds. The volume is still below normal, but the fact 
that the market has held without breaking during the 
dull season, when there was no building activity, is a 
good indication. Building is now increasing. 

In the fir lumber business the recent improvement is 
holding, and if the remainder of April is as good as 
the first week wholesalers and manufacturers will feel 
greatly encouraged. Yard orders have been placed 
freely on random sizes at $21 base on domestic list 7. 
No regular random is coming in here, as the northern 
mills have had a big eastern demand and have cleaned 
up their stocks. So much 1- and 2-inch stuff is de- 
manded by the eastern markets that the mills having 
rail and water connections are paying little attention 
to the California demand for yard stock. However, 
they are glad to get cutting orders here. The yards 
here are doing considerable jobbing business. Prices 
at retail are still pretty low, but an advance within 
thirty days is looked for. 

California white and sugar pines are firm in prac- 
tically all grades, and the eastern demand grows grad- 
ually. Fair shipments are made to the East by most 
of the mills. There are plenty of cars and no more 
trouble is caused by embargoes. Common is getting 
searce. The Red River Lumber Co. made an advance 
of $1 a thousand feet on No. 2 common April 1. Siding 
and battens have also been advanced by some of the 
mills. The mills are starting up for the new season 
and most of the plants should be in operation during 
this month. 

Redwood business looks favorable, with the yard de- 
mand gradually increasing and a few special orders 
reported. Shipments are more encouraging both East 
and West. ‘To the territory east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh the movement is normal, but in other districts it 
is still a little below. The future depends upon the 
building campaign this year. Some of the manufac- 
turers think that unless the attitude of the builders 
changes the demand will not reach normal until next 
year. They show a tendency to wait until materials 
are cheaper. 

Building increased during last month. According to 
the report of the chief building inspector 399 building 
permits aggregating $908,000 were issued during 
March, an increase in valuation of $150,000 over that 
month of last year. . 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. has started up its 
sawmill at McCloud for the season, with prospects for 
making a good cut of white and sugar pine, as labor 
will be more plentiful than last year. Stocks.on hand 
have been greatly reduced by the winter shipments 
to the East. 

The Verdi Lumber Co.’s mill at Verdi, Nev., is again 
in operation and a good season’s run on white pine is 
expected, 

The Redwood Export Co. has not booked any new 
orders lately, but foreign shipments are still being 
made on old orders. 

Claude L. Daly, manager of Comyn, Mackall & Co., 
says that the firm has foreign orders on hand for about 
8,000,000 feet of redwood, which are to be filled during 
the next few months. The barkentine 8S. G. Wilder has 
been chartered for loading lumber on the Columbia 
River and the schooner Oceanica Vance for Puget 
Sound loading, for South America during the next 
three months. 

M. L. Eupbrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
this city, says the lumber business is picking up all 
around. ‘The fir situation is very fair. Flooring is 
scarce. Rough green clears are firm in price. Cutting 
orders are rather searce. California crop conditions 
are very favorable and the outlook for lumber busi- 
ness is good, The Plumas Lumber Co.'s California 
pine mill on the line of the Western Pacific Railway 
will start up during April. 

L. J. Wentworth, general manager of the Portland 
Lumber Co., paid a visit during the week to A. J. Rus- 
sell, manager of the California sales office here. Prices 
are pretty firm, with the mill still looking for more 
cutting orders. California business is pretty good, with 
the yards buying fir lumber about as fast as they use it. 

Paul Dimmick, general manager of the Albion Lum- 
ber Co., is paying a visit to the San Francisco office. 
He reports business holding up well at the redwood 
mill at Albion. The plant is operating principally on 
special construction timbers. Redwood tie business is 
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quieting down a little. The worst of the rainy season 
is over and logging is on the increase. The Albion 
company is operating two camps. The railroads are 
buying lumber and placed orders for a lot of construc- 
tion material last month. California yards continue to 
buy lumber and pay the price. The expectation’ of 
retailers that prices would drop has not been realized 
and they will have to replenish their stocks. 

The Weed Lumber Co.’s new mill at Weed is operat- 
ing steadily with 8-hour shifts and cutting about 350,- 
000 feet of white and sugar pine lumber a day. The 
logging operations are being concentrated at the new 
camp at Morrison. 

Fred 8S. Palmer, manager of the American Trading 
Co.’s domestic lumber department, says white and sugar 
pine business is improving, with orders coming in freely 
from middle western territory. Eastern business is not 
so strong. Commons are moving well. Shop is going 
well for this season of the year. He looks for revival 
in the building lumber demand about May 1. The 
American Trading Co. is making fair shipments and is 
preparing for a good year’s business. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., which has been tempo- 
rarily located in the tenth floor of the Monadnock 
Suilding, this city, will remove its general office to a 
permanent location at Room 403. President R. D. 
Baker and Treasurer George N. Glass will leave to- 
morrow for Susanville, to be present at the starting up 
of the new band mill on April 7. It has a capacity of 
80,000 feet a day. Logging will be resumed at once 
ut the camps. Charles McGowan, manager of the 
plant, will start the box factory about May 1. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, a Michigan lumberman, is in San 
Krancisco as a visitor. He is at the head of the Na- 
tional Pole Co. 

A. C. Dutton, president of the A. C, Dutton Lumber 
(o., Springfield, Mass., and who has a yard at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., where Pacific coast lumber is handled, 
was a visitor here during the week. 

W. H. Sawyer, a lumberman of Worcester, Mass., {s 
here as a winter visitor to California. He has land 
holdings in Mexico. 

Dave H. Cale, who has for five or six years located 
at Wichita, Kan., as representative in that territory 
for the California Sugar & White Pine Co., of this city, 
is enroute to Klamath Falls, Ore., to spend a few 
days at the plant of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., which 
concern he will represent in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
western New York. Mr, Cale has recently spent some 
time in Seattle at his former home. He is an ex- 
perienced salesman and has an extended acquaintance 
with the trade and its needs and has a thoro knowledge 
of the product he markets. The Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co. is one of the largest manufacturers of California 
white and sugar pine in the West, manufacturing about 
50,000,000 feet annually at its plant in the outskirts 
of Klamath Falls on the lower end of Upper Klamath 
Lake. 

Charles R. Wisdom, in charge of sales of the Red 
River Lumber Co., San Francisco, is well satisfied 
with the California white and sugar pine situation. 
“During the last sixty days the trade has picked up 
with us considerably,” he said. “We are receiving 
orders from pretty much of a scattered region, centered 
principally within what I call the high grass territory 
—-Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, western Missouri etc. 
The orders consist largely of mixed car stocks for line 
retail yards, Present prices are positively firm, with a 
prospective advance in some grades. We are, of course, 
moving more or less factory lumber and cut stock on 
previous orders, altho new orders for this commodity 
come in very slowly. We have also received several 
inquiries for foreign delivery. We have had bountiful 
snows and there is plenty of water in the mountains 
this year; altho the weather has been rather cool with 
clouds, which will no doubt push crops back two or 
three weeks, the present indications point toward a big 
crop of both fruit and grain. This will no doubt result 
in an increase of orders for box shooks. The feeling 
between both buyers and manufacturers, so far as we 
know, seems to be very optimistic, and it is apparently 
the general feeling that business is substantially started 
and will gradually and steadily increase.” 

Coasting lumber freights are firm and the steam 
schooners are busy handling shipments from northern 
mills to California ports. 

Coastwise freight quotations continue to be $7 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and 
$8 to southern California ports. Receipts of lumber 
by sea at San Francisco during the week ended April 
4 were moderate, including redwood as well as fir from 
Oregon and Washington. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., who recently char- 
tered twenty wooden steamers to carry railway ties 
from this coast to the Atlantic, announce that fifteen 
more have just been chartered from the United States 
Shipping Board for the same purpose. The charter 
rate is $16 a thousand feet, B. M., and each vessel 
will carry 1,500,000 feet of ties. It is said that the 
Government has use for the vessels on the Atlantic 
side, but if. not the McCormick interests will be glad 
to have them return and additional cargoes will be 
provided for as many steamers as can be spared by 
the Shipping Board. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 5.—Growing better every day, the lumber busi- 
ness in this city is, in the opinion of local lumbermen, 
due for a big boom. Large orders come in every day 
to the Canyon, Weyerhaeuser and Eclipse mill com 
panies from the territory of Indiana and Illinois. More 
than that, mills in this district are “getting in on” big 
Kuropean orders. However, this branch of the busi 
ness in this territory is mostly confined to the local 
pole dealers, who daily send large shipments of piling 
to Alaska and Australia and to the United States bases 
in France. 

J. E. Riorden, a member of the board of directors of 
the Oregon Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, 
arrived in this city today to aid Lieut. Gerald J. 
Conlon and C. R. Gregory in lining up local mills in 


the Loyal Legion organization. Mr. Riorden says that 
he finds that the employers of men in the local mill 
and logging camps are cojperating more each day in 
ousting the undesirable elements from the lumber dis- 
trict here. A new plan of getting rid of the disturbing 
element is found in the hiring of none but English 
speaking employees. It is found, he says, that most 
of those men who are against the Four L’s in the 
camps are Russians or Finns and these are being re- 
placed as fast as English-speaking men can be ob- 
tained. Mr. Riorden’s opinion is that the lumber in- 
dustry in this district is due to experience a big boom. 
Labor, he says, is scarce all over the district. Some 
of the ship builders of this section are getting ready 
to supply bottoms for the trade that is to come for 
Huropean ports by converting their Ferris type vessels, 
not yet completed, into full rigged windjammers. Those 
that are completed are rapidly being reconverted into 
sailing vessels. The Loyal Legion is making a strong 
endeavor to line up every mill in this district. It is 
now establishing employment offices in the different 
cities of the State. One opened in Seattle today and 
one will open here next week, with Maj. D. L. Abbey 
in charge. 

Construction of an extension on the Weyerhaeuser 
Mill “B” will begin today. A new foundation for the 
extension of the dry kilns and the moving of the turn- 
table in order to get room for the erection of new 
sheds are some of the new building features. One 
thousand piles, ordered from the Everett Construction 
Co., will be used in the new foundation. Besides giv- 
ing more room for the erection of the new structure 
the moving of the turntable allows the electric crane 
to be handled to better advantage. 

Because logs are becoming more plentiful millmen in 
this city today who sell mill ends for fuel and other 
fuel dealers announced a drop in the price of fire- 
wood. The drop is from 25 cents to $1 on a load of 
wood according to its grade. 

The local shingle outlook is bright, states Manager 
Bergstrom, of the C. B. Shingle mill. Orders for Rite 
Grade shingles are coming in daily and it is expected 
that within ten days this mill will be running at ca- 
pacity. Other mills are only waiting until cedar logs 
get more plentiful before putting on additional men 
and increasing their output. 

Capt. Anthony, of the Australian army, was a guest 
on March 81 of the lumbermen of this city. He has 
but recently returned from three years’ service in 
France. Before the war he was actively interested in 
lumbering and is now spending several days on the 
Sound looking up the lumber industry before returning 
to Sydney, Australia, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 5.—The fir market 1s materially stimulated, 
both rail and export, as the result of large orders 
placed by the United States Railroad Administration 
for Atlantic coast delivery, together with an increasing 
foreign inquiry, an increase of foreign shipments and 
fine weather at home which has stimulated local build- 
ing demand. The effect of conditions is fairly well felt 
thruout the trade. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation this week announced that the Railroad Admin- 
istration is ordering 175,000,000 feet of fir ties for 
Atlantic coast railroads and that in addition 40,000,- 
000 feet of ties have been ordered for French and 
English railroads from Washington and Oregon mills. 
The Federal Shipping Board announces that Ferris 
type ships have been assigned to carry the cargoes. 
Reports from cargo mills show a large increase in the 
volume of foreign shipments with many new orders, 
while the domestic cargo trade also shows an increase 
in volume. With the first cargo of lumber to go from 
Puget Sound to Europe since the war the auxiliary 
schooner Cap Palos left Tacoma this week with a cargo 
slightly in excess of 1,000,000 feet taken on at the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., the Dempsey Lumber Co., 
the Danaher Lumber Co, and the Puget Sound Lumber 
Co. Millmen and shippers expect a steady growth to 
normal in this trade if vessels are available at reason- 
able freights. The last vessels to take lumber from 
here for Europe before the war were the German bark 
Goldbek and the British bark Holt Hill, both with 
lumber from the Pacific National Lumber Co. mills. 
Both arrived out, the Goldbek sailing into London be- 
fore learning that the war was on. 

Fire broke out Saturday night in the boiler room 
of the Puget Sound Lumber Co. on the north water 
front and did damage to building and equipment estti- 
mated at $1,500 before it was extinguished. The fire 
was kept out of the mill proper and the damage was 
repaired so that the mill resumed running Monday 
morning as usual. The company is getting out a large 
quantity of cargo lumber and reports a good volume 
of orders ahead and the outlook bright for cargo trade. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is running stead- 
ily to a large volume of business and finds the trade 
outlook brighter, with prospects for improved business. 
The cargo market is reported a little better, but by no 
means back to normal. 

The Puget Mill Co. is shutting down its plant at 
Port Ludlow for a general overhauling. 

The modern club house recently completed at Ona- 
laska by the Onalaska Lumber Co. for the Onalaska 
Men’s Club was formally dedicated Saturday night. 
The club cost about $11,000, with about $4,000 more 
spent for equipment, and was built by the company 
for the benefit of its people, who comprise the popula- 
tion of the town. The building has an assembly room 
40 by 80 feet with a seating capacity of 700 persons 
and a modern stage. The building has bowling alleys, 
reading room, pool and billiard room. 

W. A. Carlisle, jr., of the Onalaska company, has 
just returned from a several weeks’ trip East and pre- 
dicts that general lumber conditions will be improved 
in the next thirty days or so. He looks for the “Own 
Your Home” campaign to increase the demand for 
building lumber. 

A cargo of lumber for Poughkeepsie is to be taken 
from Tacoma mills by the new steamer Brockenof, 
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That Appeal 
~Bucee’ Hardwoods 
The wide widths, fine figure and 


uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


Factory Lumber 


will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
Check over your stock and then let us prove 
_ our quality and service on your order. Do 


it now. 


Boynton 


A. L. BOYNTON 
Pres. & General Mgr. 
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If you are in the market for high 


your inquiries, we offer the follow- 


For Quick Sale: 


2 Cars 4-4” F.A.S. Sap Gum. 
3 Cars 4-4” No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
1 Car 8-4 to 12-4” Log Run Pecan. 
1 Car 4-4” Log Run Soft Elm. 
2 Cars 12-4” Log Run Soft Elm. 


rdwood lumber send us 
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Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, 
Gum 


Magnolia, 
Cypress, 
Hickory, 
Yellow Pine. 
Structural 
Timbers up 
to 49’ long. 


Sabine 


Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
. _B.B.HALL, General Sales Manager. | 
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right now while assort- 
ments are complete at 
our modern mill. We 
have every facility for 
manufacturing high 
grade lumber. 

Tell Us Your Needs 
Today. 











Keith Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of Band Sawn, High Grade 


Yellow Pine southern Hardwoods 


Among many other items of Dry Hardwoods, we 
have ready for Immediate Shipment the following: 


100,000’ 4/4” 
40,000’ 4/4” 
100,000’ 4/4” 
18,000’ 4/4” 
20,000’ 8/4” 
14,000’ 8/4” 
50,000’ 4/4” 
85,000’ 4/4” 
50,000’ 4/4” 
48,000’ 4/4” 
90,000’ 8/4” 


YOUR 


VOTH, TEXAS 


AND ALL 


No. | Common Plain Mixed Oak 
No. 2 Common Plain Mixed Oak 
No. 3 Common Plain Mixed Oak 
Log Run White Ash 

Log Run White Ash 

No. 3 Common Ash 

F. A. 8. Sap Gum 

No. | Common Sap Gum 

No. 2 Common Sap Gum 

No. 3 Common Sap Gum 

Log Run Sap Gum 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you’ll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
on aswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money, 

DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


LOUIS- 
VILLE 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Offered subject to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net F.O.B. Mill, taking Alexandria Rate of 
freight on i hi e weights as shown 
low. Prices on application for Surfacing: 
Items PLAIN RED OAK 
1 4/4 No. 2 Com.,, wt. 4200 Ibs. .100,000’ $19.00 
2 4/4 No. 3 Com.,, wt. 4200 Ibs..100,000’ 11.00 
SAP GUM 








6 5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3400 Ibs. .150,000’ 21,00 
ASH 
8 4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs.. 50,000’ 32.00 
9 6/4 18 & 2s., wt. 3600 Ibs..... 15,000’ 75.00 
10 6/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs.. 15,000’ 45.00 
11 8/4 Is & 2s, wt. 3600 Ibs..... 8,000’ 90.00 
12 8/4 No. 1,Com., wt. 3600 1 4,000’ 50.00 
CYPRESS 
19 6/4 Nos. 1 & 2 Com., wt. 32 
Boo reccccsceve eeeeee 80,000’ 30.00 
21 8/4 Shop, wt. 3200 Ibs....... 20,000’ 42.00 
[LM 
25 4/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 Ibs....100,000’ 24.00 
26 8/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 Ibs.... 18,000’ 28.00 
28 10/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 Ibs.... 14,000’ 30.00 
The rewer- fae 
Lumber Company 


Miltonberg, La., (of Alestndna’ 
Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 


PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com. Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 

All well Manufactured and Dry. 


Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


Lumber LY Company 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oak Bill Stock 


Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 
We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 








The 








Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


Pelican j-adieer oO. 
Mound, 


Louisiana. 











which will come Monday from down Sound ship yards 
to load for her maiden voyage. She will carry about 
1,250,000 feet. 

Stocks at the mills show a decrease, according to 
local manufacturers, the last week. They report 
stocks badly broken and orders not so easily placed. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 5.—While lumber manufacturers on Grays 
Harbor expect big business before long they do not 
admit that it is encouraging at present. Orders are 
coming in about well enough to keep things moving, 
but there is no rush. The order for 8,000,000 feet of 
ties given out by the Government to the Eureka mill 
in Hoquiam is the best thing in the way of business 
received since the war closed. However, as it is given 
out here that the country at large is short a million 
houses to take care of its people, there is that indica- 
tion of something in line for good times. 

The 4,000-ton twin screw steamer Mannahocking, 
built for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, was 
launched on Tuesday afternoon at the Grays Harbor 
Motorship yards. The vessel is the fifteenth of the 
Ward type built for the Government at these yards, 

Extensive improvements and repairs being made at 
the National mill in Hoquiam it is expected will keep 
the plant down until June 1 next. 

The steamer Aberdeen, built at the Grays Harbor 
Motorship yards in twenty-three days, is to be placed 
in the South American trade, according to information 
received here. The Aberdeen has made a record voy- 
age to Honolulu and is said to show speed on every 


voyage. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 5.—Today’s fir market is Discount Sheet No. 
24 flat. Indications are that the yards have a good 
trade, due to an early opening of spring thruout the 
middle West. The barometer shows orders at 3.45 
percent above normal production. This condition was 
forecast last week, when the figures approached a 
fraction of 1 percent of normal for the first time in 
months. The direct result has been to intensify the 
optimistic feeling that has pervaded the industry for 
months. 

Another indication is the tremendous volume of 
inquiries for cutting business. It started perhaps forty 
days ago, and it has increased to such tremendous 
proportions that if it all developed into real business 
the mills would have enough to keep them going for an 
indefinite time. But for the most part the cutting 
business has not passed the stage of inquiry. The 
contract of the Western Lumber Co. of Aberdeen for 
8,381,316 feet for the Ames dry dock has attracted 
considerable attention. The shifting of the market to 
a firmer basis is shown by the fact that while last 
week a number of wholesalers were quoting freely at 
50 cents off Discount No. 24, they are no longer ready 
to make such a concession. Dimension is easy at $1 
over list, and boards at from $1.50 to $2 over list. 
The information bureau of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association shows the largest volume in weeks, 
and today the prediction is freely made that if the 
last half of 1919 fulfills expectations it will be a whirl- 
wind. Inquiries from foreign markets for building 
materials of all kinds are stiffening up, indicating that 
a stable basis is at hand for freight rates and ship 
charters. 

There is a strong demand for red cedar siding, with 
none in stock. The situation is unparalleled. Until 
the present B red cedar has always been a drug, and as 
a rule every mill has always had some of it on hand. 
Today it is all cleaned up and the market is strong, 
with manufacturers in the best shape they have ever 
been. ‘Trade prices f. o. b. mill are: 6-inch clear, 
$26.50; A, $24.50; B, $18.50. The supply of cedar 
logs, which are a byproduct of fir logging, has been cut 
down. ‘They are increasingly scarce and high. The 
condition is reflected in red cedar shingles, with clears 
evidently up against a big shortage due to a demand 
that seems to be more than keeping pace with produc- 
tion. 

Harry S. Osgood, Minneapolis representative of 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co., well known fir door manufac- 
turer of Tacoma, has been spending a week at the 
factory and visiting with friends in the trade in 
Tacoma and Seattle. He left Minneapolis about a 
month ago and called on the trade in North Dakota 
and Montana along the Northern Pacific on the way 
out. He states that he found lumber dealers in excel- 
lent shape planning for a good spring business, which 
is already beginning. 

James Lowe Hall, who was for a number of years 
with mill concerns on Grays Harbor and was after- 
ward assistant sales manager of the Douglas Fir Sales 
Co., Portland, was in Seattle this week, having re- 
cently been mustered out of the navy, in which he 
had been serving for about a year and a half, attaining 
the rank of Heutenant, junior grade. Mr. Lowe as a 
boy attended the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis for three years and shortly after the country 
entered the war enlisted in San Francisco, where he 
was then living. He had the experience of going 
from San Francisco, thru the canal to the Atlantic 
coast in a destroyer that was the product of a San 
Francisco ship yard. He is spending a week or two 
visiting mills on Puget Sound and Grays Harbor before 
returning to San Francisco to engage in the wholesale 
lumber commission business. 

Clark M. Ring, of the Merrill & Ring Logging Co., 
Seattle, arrived in Seattle this week from his home in 
Saginaw, Mich., planning to remain some time con- 
ferring with his business associates here. R. D. Mer- 
rill, of the same concern, left this week for a vacation 
trip to California. 

BE. BD. Huston and H. J. Waldo have formed the 
Grandee Forest Products Co. and have entered the 
general wholesale business. Mr. Huston has been a 
lumberman for eighteen years. For twelve years he 
was with the Kent Lumber Co., with mills at Barnes- 
ton, Wash., and later served three years as superin- 


tendent of mills on Vancouver Island. At the out- 
break of the war Mr. Waldo was factory superinten- 
dent of the Bloedel-Donovan sash and doar factory 
at Bellingham, and gave up that position to enter 
Government service. He was assigned to the spruce 
division, and for the last year has been in charge of 
two units of the cut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash. 
In addition to a general knowledge of lumbering, he has 
made a close study of spruce, on which subject he is 
an authority. 

Allen Stranahan left Seattle this week for Spring- 
field, Mass., where he will become representative of the 
Thames River Lumber Co., of New London, Conn, 
Prior to assuming this position Mr. Stranahan was 
outside buyer for the Chicago Lumber Co., of Wash- 
ington. 

J. F. McGovern, a lumberman of Detroit, Mich., has 
been in Seattle during the week making a tour of the 
mills. 

A, V. Gray and his son, Cecil V. Gray, have organ- 
ized the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co. Mr. Gray, sr., 
was with J. H. Parker (Inc.), operating mills at Blaine, 
Wash., and later became interested in the Wagner 
Lumber & Shingle Co. During the war Cecil Gray 
entered the coast artillery and was on duty at Fort 
Worden for six months. He received his discharge 
in February. 

Otis M. Shepard, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Co., New York City, is in Seattle looking for spruce 
suited to the demands of his trade, to take the place 
of stock which customers in his territory have been 
accustomed to obtain from Maine and Canada. 

Edward B. Flagg, treasurer of the Milwaukee Lumber 
Co., of St. Marie’s, Idaho, is spending a shert vaca- 
tion in Seattle. 

John D. Collins, president of the John D. Collins 
Lumber Co., left this week for a tour of eastern terri- 
tory, including a visit to Chicago and Kansas City. 

Nearly a year ago Samuel A. Sizer, of Seattle, went 
to Raymond, Wash., on Willapa Harbor, and leased 
the box plant of the Pacific Fruit Package Co. He has 
since been operating it under the name of the Pacific 
Wood Package Co., but this week he finishes up his 
orders and turns the plant over to its former owner. 
Mr. Sizer will then begin the construction of a new 
plant, either at Raymond or at some point in Oregon. 

BE. A. Strong, for thirty years treasurer of J. H. 
Queal & Co., Minneapolis, was in Seattle this week, 
on his return home from California, where he had 
spent the winter. 

R. B Allen, secretary and manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and J. S. Williams, 
secretary of the shingle branch, will soon leave for 
Chicago to attend the American Lumber Congress and 
the annual convention of National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Mr. Williams is down on the pro- 
gram of the convention for an address on “Standards 
for Red Cedar Shingles and Their Use.” 

Wells Blanchard, second vice president of the 
Blanchard Lumber Co., of Boston, is in Seattle, after 
a transcontinental tour by way of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway. He is investigating stocks of western 
spruce, He will return to Boston by way of Portland, 
Spokane and New York. 

James M. Maclean has become general manager of 
the America Corporation Exporter. The firm has a 
close working connection with Cho Ito & Co., of Kobe. 
Until recently Mr. Maclean was with Skinner & Eddy, 
heading a staff of 126 people engaged on the Macy 
award. 

Timothy N. Young, of the Tron City Lumber Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., is making a tour of lumber mills in the 
Pacific Northwest, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 8.—-A substantial increase in building permits 
was made in March over the preceding month. Last 
month permits were issued for 265 new buildings to 
cost $196,018 and 417 alterations to cost $250,300, a 
total of 682 permits to cost $446,318; while in Febru- 
ary the total estimated cost of new buildings and 
alterations was $310,621, a gain of $135,697. In 
March, 1918, 642 permits were issued for building 
to cost $556,136, a loss of $109,818. 

Shipments of lumber from St. Louis during March, 
as reported by the Merchants’ Exchange, were 6,777 
ears, as against 4,718 for March, 1918, a gain of 2,059 
ears, while the receipts were 9,527 cars, as against 
8,503 for March, 1918, a gain of 1,024. 

Roland F.. Krebs, vice president of the Steele & Hib- 
bard Lumber Co., is ill at his home. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aprii 9.—-Spring sawing has begun at several points 
in Minnesota and the prospect is for a good run at the 
mills. Locally sawing is not yet under way but will 
be started in a short time. 

John F. McGovern, well known as a football star 
and recently discharged from service in the navy, has 
joined the forces of the Thompson Yards (Inc.) as city 
salesman in Minneapolis. Tle has been visiting west 
Coast and Inland Empire mills since the first of year 
to become acquainted with stocks. 

Minneapolis building permits for March numbered 
423 for a total cost of $627,130, compared with 436 
permits last year for a total of $588,995. The total 
for the first quarter of the year is $1,178,215, com- 
pared with $1,082,160 for the same months last vear. 

The Hedlund Lumber Co. has been organized at 
Sioux City. Iowa, with $50,000 capital, to do a whole- 
sale lumber business. Otto L. Hedlund, a well known 
salesman who has been with the Pine Tree Lumber 
Co, and the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is president, C. H. 
Tennis, vice president, and F. KE. Sweetser, secretary 
and treasurer. 

George P. Thompson, president of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), left last week for a business trip to 
Pacific coast points. 

Frank J. Ward, of Clinton, Towa, president of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was here the 
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other day conferring with Secretary Adolph Pfund, of 
their organization. 

F. W. Lewis, sales manager of the Panhandle Lum- 
ber Co. and the Blackwell Lumber Co., Spokane, was 
here a few days ago looking over the market. 

J. J. Mullowney has returned to his old post as a 
salesman for the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., after 
spending some time in the army service as representa- 
tive of the spruce production division. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 7.—Watchful waiting about describes the local 
situation. While no further large sales of lumber were 
reported during the last few days, a substantial car 
lot business was put thru. Lumbermen in this terri- 
tory are, however, generally optimistic in the belief 
that a large volume of sales will be booked as soon as 
the building trade situation develops more fully. The 
letting of contracts during the last week for schools 
and an electric lighting plant at three points in north- 
ern Minnesota, with the new buildings costing more 
than $1,000,000, is regarded as a good omen. Plans 
for several other large jobs will go out for figures dur- 
ing the next few days. 

A gratifying feature commented upon in trade circles 
is the good progress being made in negotiations be- 
tween the Duluth Builders’ Exchange and the labor 
unions regarding the scales of wages to prevail during 
the season. From a lumber trade standpoint a good 
start was made when the carpenters’ union at Duluth 
arrived at a settlement under which last season’s wage 
scale will be in effect until July 1, with a proviso for an 
adjustment to be made then, should conditions war- 
rant it. 

The large mill of the Duluth Log Co., at Big Falls, 
Minn., went into commission this week. Its output of 
lumber by a day shift will be approximately 15,000,000 
feet up till next November. With the mills of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co., at Virginia, the Cloquet 
Lumber Co. at Cloquet and of Alger, Smith & Co. at 
West Duluth operating close to their capacities during 
the summer months substantial outputs of lumber for 
the season are regarded as assured. 

A feature noted by buyers who have visited this 
market during the last few weeks is that available sup- 
plies of seasoned pine lumber are comparatively limited, 
and it is assumed that a burst of buying would clean 
the stocks up in short order. 

Timber operators in this territory are preparing 
for heavy shipments of pulpwood to the paper mills 
as soon as the lake navigation season opens, It is esti- 
mated, for example, that 25,000 cords of pulpwood are 
piled along the piers at Two Harbors, Minn., awaiting 
shipment. An unusually large amount of pulpwood 
was cut and brought there for lake shipment last win- 


ter. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 8.—Outside the still unsettled condition with 
respect to southern pine there do not appear to be any 
untoward factors in the lumber market as far as de- 
mand is concerned. The outlook, however, is not so 
good at the other end. Stocks appear to be dwindling 
away on the west Coast and stuff the buyers want is 
much harder to get, while in the South the pine stocks 
are badly broken and manufacturing conditions still 
are unsatisfactory, while the hardwood mills have 
been able to do very little since the first of the year 
on account of the bad weather. Spring weather in the 
Southwest has brought on a heavier demand, which is 
felt particularly by the fir and shingle markets and 
there is now something of a real market for southern 
pine. 

The roads are drying out and crop conditions con- 
tinue all that could be desired. Home building cam- 
paigns are under way all thru the Southwest and prac- 
tically every town reports a shortage in rental prop- 


erty. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 7.—J. G. Kennedy has succeeded D. O. Ander- 
son as sales manager of the Krauss Bros, Lumber Co., 
Mr. Anderson having been elected second vice presi- 
dent of the company, a promotion assigning him to 
other duties. Before going with the Krauss Bros. 
company, Mr. Kennedy served for some years with the 
Sumter Lumber Co., at,Electric Mills, Miss. 

Capt. Leon L, Labatt, who served overseas with the 
312th Field Artillery, returned to New Orleans last 
week. Prior to America’s entrance into the war, Capt. 
Labatt served for two years as lumber agent of the 
Belgian Government, and it is reported that he may 
assist the Belgians in purchasing and shipping lumber 
for reconstruction of their docks and railroads. He 
entered the first officers’ training camp at Leon Springs, 
Tex., went to France last June and during his stay 
there was detached from his regiment for instruction 
and duty at several of the French artillery schools. 
After the armistice he attended a Balloon school in 
I’rance. 

A dispatch from Morgan City, La., quotes B. E. 
Grant, special agent of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, as expressing the opinion that the Fleet Corpora- 
tion will be glad to sell the wooden shipbuilding plant 
at Morgan City to private purchasers, at a moderate 
price. He explained that it would be the policy of the 
corporation to sell the wooden ship yards whenever 
possible, rather than junk them, and is said to have 
pronounced the Morgan City plant, which he was sent 
to inspect, as one of the best of its kind in the South. 

Maj. Frank R. Barns, widely known lumberman and 
timberman who served with the 10th Engineers (For- 
est) in France and recently returned from the other 
side, is in New Orleans today on his way home to 
Chicago from California, where he has been visiting 
his mother. 

W. H. Martz, of the Vacherie Cypress Co., left last 
week on a business trip which will take him to Cin- 
cinnati, New York and Kansas City. Mr. Martz will 
be away about three weeks and hopes incidentally to 
find time for a visit to his old home at Berwick, Pa. 

In connection with its local building material branch, 


the Carolina Portland Cement Co. has opened a whole- 
sale lumber department in charge of L. L. Smith, who 
was formerly with the W. W. Carre Co. and who has 
a wide acquaintance in this territory. 

The New Orleans board of port commissioners, or 
dock board, has awarded a contract for its lumber 
during its ensuing fiscal year to the Salmen Brick & 
Lumber Co., of New Orleans and Slidell, La. The 
board’s estimated requirements amount to approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 feet, and the price named is $80,900. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 7.—The activity of the retailers was one of 
the features of the trading in southern pine during the 
week. ‘There was reported a substantial increase in 
the volume of business placed. One of the leading sales 
managers said that retailers are now buying all they 
think they will need. 

Due to the steadily increasing demand some items 
are growing scarce at the mills, including 12-inch 
No. 1 and No. 2 boards, all items of dimension and B & 
better flooring. Prices are holding firm and some ad- 
vances have been listed lately. Other advances are in 
prospect. The prices on boards have risen about $1 
during the last few weeks and dimension and flooring 
prices are stiffening considerably. 

The oil fields are making large demands for lumber. 
One company here has moved an average of a car a day 
to the Texas fields for weeks and other companies are 
filling similar orders. The small mills are concentrat- 
ing practically their entire production on supplying 
this trade. The buyers pay almost any price that is 
asked, the main requirements being haste in filling the 
orders. There is now an inclination to loosen the 
embargoes on shipments and mills are getting prac- 
tically all the cars they need. 

Permits already issued during April indicate that 
this month’s record will surpass that of March, during 
which 102 permits were issued showing a valuation of 
$156,887, 47 of them being for dwellings to cost 
$115,828. There is still an acute shortage of housing 
accommodation, 

It is announced that BE. K. Edkins, of Hope, Ark., 
has paid $20,000 for the site of a barrel heading fac- 
tory, which will be one of the largest of its kind in the 
country and employ fifty or more men, Already sur- 
veys are being made for laying spur track from the 
site to the Southern Pacific line. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 7.—-There seems to be some improvement in 
both inquiries and orders received. The demand in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and the New England 
States is good. There is also a good demand for mer- 
chantable and heart timbers. The only thing in yard 
stock that moves slow, as it has for the last two 
months, is No. 3 inch stock. 

The outlook for big crops thru Texas, Oklahoma and, 
in fact, all States drawing from this territory west of 
the Mississippi, makes it impossible for one to see how 
there can be any decline in the demand for lumber. 
This week’s barometer of southern pine shows more 
orders booked than lumber cut or shipped, which gives 
it a good, strong market. The demand for oil rigs 
and oil rig timbers is stronger than ever. Anything 
green will be taken; all that is wanted is service, so 
the outlook for the lumber industry is exceptionally 


good. . 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 7.—The resumption of the heavy rains last 
week, which have made logging operations difficult 
again, has kept the mill men from feeling as optimistic 
as they have been. 

The hardwood market shows more activity than it 
has the last three or four weeks and hardwood men 
feel that the demand from now on will continue good. 

Conditions in southern pine are about as usual, as 
all mills and wholesalers report full order files and 
that they are receiving a satisfactory volume of new 
business. 

The embargo situation, which appeared to be easing 
up the last two or three weeks, has again become acute 
and shipments to the oil fields are again being re- 
tarded, 

The Standard Export Lumber Company now has 
in the harbor taking on cargoes the Vailly and the 
Jesse G. Noyes. Both vessels are being loaded for 
Toulon, France. The A. J. Higgins Lumber & Hxport 
Co. is assembling a large cargo and expects to have a 
vessel loading at an early date. 

Building locally is gradually being resumed and 
retailers are enjoying a very satisfactory trade. A 
number of houses and buildings are being erected and 
plans are being drawn for a number of other buildings, 
including a large hotel and an 8-story office building. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 7.—The sawmills in the western section of 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association territory—west- 
ern Florida and southern Alabama—are enjoying a re- 
viving market. Inquiries and orders come in plenti- 
fully from the consuming centers of the middle western 
territory where the farmers appear to be coming into 
the market. In the eastern consuming centers, upon 
which the sawmills in the balance of Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association territory depend very largely for 
their business, the demand for lumber is still inactive 
and comparatively little booking is made. There is a 
great deal of inquiry, however, but with a pronounced 
bearish tone and a corresponding price variation that 
does not make for a stable market. The result is that 
the mills in the eastern section of this territory are 
still marking time, whereas the mills in the western 
section of the territory are enjoying a brisk market. 

The labor situation is still the most perplexing prob- 
lem in the production of lumber. While a very few of 
the mills report that they have ample labor, the ma- 
jority are operating with anywhere from 50 to 70 per- 
cent of their normal requirements, and 66 percent of 
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all available labor can be called efficient. The Fed- 
eral employment service office in Jacksonville is still 
functioning despite the fact that its finances have been 
cut to such an extent that Director Dopson is having 
a hard time to make both ends meet. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 8.—There has been a slight increase in the 
number of fresh cutting orders during the last week, 
and shed and yard stock is moving well. The higher 
grades are very strong at advancing prices and the 
lower grades are moving well. Production has been 
fairly heavy during the last two or three weeks, as 
the weather has been good. Stocks are not accumulat- 
ing, as the mills have no trouble in getting cars and 
as soon as a carload is ready it is moved. The labor 
situation is still very bad, Some of the mills are 
importing common labor from St. Louis and others 
have men out at other points trying to get steel gang 
and sections hands. 

W. B. Hamrick, who was representative in this sec- 
tion for the Silverthorne Lumber Co., but enlisted in 
the quartermaster’s corps about a year ago, has re- 
ceived his discharge and reéntered the employ of the 
Silverthorne Lumber Co. and has opened offices at 


Laurel. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 7.—The volume of business for the last week 
has more than doubled and everyone seems to be get- 
ting a fair volume of business, Stocks are still very 
low at the mills and production is also low, altho it 
has increased lately on account of the favorable 
weather. Labor is still unsatisfactory There is a feel- 
ing of optimism among all branches of the lumber in- 
dustry. Prices are usually satisfactory. It seems 
that anyone wanting lumber is willing to pay the 
prices asked. 

This section is a large producer of log run No, 2 & 
Better air dried dimension and air dried boards in 
lengths 16 feet and under. The manufacturers prefer 
selling No. 2 & Better log run stock rather than sell- 
ing No. 1 common and No, 2 common separate. If the 
mills were willing to assort the grades there would 
be no scarcity of business, but as a large number’ of 
them want to sell No. 2 & Better, it is sometimes a 
little hard to get that class of business, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 7.—At the monthly meeting of the managing 
committee of the Lumber Exchange the reports of the 
delegates to the annual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association were discussed, Theo- 
dore Mottu, of Theodore Mottu & Co., and Ridgeway 
Merryman wer the delegates, .ut President Pembroke 
M. Womble and a number of other members were pres- 
ent. President Womble unhesitatingly declared the 
Philadelphia meeting the most momentous meeting that 
had taken place for more than a decade. 

The decision of the Merchants & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co. to charge demurrage on lumber put on the 
company’s wharf came up for consideration. The posi- 
tion of the trade here is that this is an undue exac- 
tion, as it is unfair to impose a charge based on emer- 
gency war conditions. It is pointed out that demur- 
rage was charged on cars to force their prompt release 
when rolling stock was urgently needed, but the com- 
pany defended its action on the ground that it was 
entirely proper under the law which permitted rail- 
roads to charge such demurrage, It is altogether likely 
that further representations will be made. 

There was an expression of sympathy with the pro- 
posal made by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States that the Federal Trade Commission, instead of 
endeavoring to discover alleged evasions of the law, 
return to the real purpose for which it was created 
and lay down rules to guide business men in their 
activities. 

Building permits for March amounted to $1,004,011, 
and in addition applications for buildings having an 
estimated value of $800,000 have been filed but have 
not yet been acted upon, This makes a record that has 
not been equalled for years, if it ever has been equalled. 
The showing is all the more remarkable in that most 
of the permits are for small residences and other prop- 
erty of relatively low cost. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 7.—It happens with alarming regularity, 
whether in normal or abnormal times, that the de- 
mand for North Carolina pine during the first week in 
any month is light, especially in dressed lumber, due 
no doubt to dealers and others being pretty busy clos- 
ing up their affairs for the month previous and not 
giving much attention to placing orders in anticipa- 
tion of such business as they might expect during the 
month to come. The first week in April has been no 
exception to this condition and the sale of both rough 
and dressed lumber was lighter, altho the decrease in 
rough was more marked than in the dressed. There 
has been very little demand for the better grades dur- 
ing the week, altho several rather large sales of 4/4 
No. 3 edge rough have been made for prompt delivery 
at $37.50 Norfolk net, which is the same basis as the 
last Government maximum list. There has not yet 
been any change in the demand for the lower grades 
of rough lumber and while a few mills evidently have 
been disposed to offer concessions in price to induce 
further orders the majority seem to be waiting pa- 
tiently and firmly for something to happen to break the 
monotony. 

There is no question but that if something does not 
happen soon many more mills will be forced to close 
down. Lumber can not be sold when there are no buy- 
ers and operators can not afford to keep on cutting 
and accumulating high priced lumber with the pros- 
pects vague as to future sale. Buyers show a disposi- 
tion to endeavor to hammer prices down by all sorts 
of methods, some fair and some unfair, notwithstand- 


ing the difficulties under which mill operations are be- 
ing carried on. 

Sales of dressed lumber during the week were slightly 
less than the week previous and orders were mostly for 
mixed lots of flooring etc. Flooring and 7,-inch ceil- 
ing are the most active items on the list. Prices of 
dressed stock still have an upward tendency, altho 
ideas as to values vary considerably. The planing 
mills have on hand very little stock that is not cov- 
ered by orders all of which call for prompt shipment. 
Their production has not been increased so that they 
are in a rather strong position to maintain a stable 
market until such time as there is more life to the 
demand. Added uncertainty in the minds of pros- 
pective builders was undoubtedly caused by the new 
Industrial Board, but in view of trend of recent events 
people will realize that prospects for radical reduc- 
tion in the price of building materials in the near 
future are slim. No. 1 }%-inch flooring sold at from 
$44 to $46; No. 2 at $43.50 to $44.50; No. 3 at $38.50 
to $40.50; No. 4 at $33.50 to $34.50; No. 1 %-inch 
ceiling at $28.50 to $29.50; other grades in propor- 
tion; No. 1 jfs-inch ceiling at $30.25 to $31.25; other 
grades in proportion; No. 1 43-inch partition at $45 to 
$48; No. 2 at $44.50 to $47; No. 3 at $39.50 to $42.50. 
These prices are given on an f. 0. b. Norfolk basis. 


NEW YORK 


April 8.--The market tone is healthy, but actual 
orders come along slowly. Inquiries are better and 
yards, especially in the outlying sections, are slowly 
beginning to buy. Speculative building develops slowly 
because of the disinclination on the part of money 
lenders to advance funds on the present basis of mate- 
rial prices. While the tendency is strong toward sta- 
bilization, the faet that materials cost considerably 
more than they did a year or so ago causes the average 
loaning institution to exercise considerable care. The 
home builder who wishes to put up a house to live in 
experiences little difficulty because in most cases he 
has enough funds to enable him to start his operation. 
Iferetofore this class has depended upon the specula- 
tive builder to foresee the demand for houses and 
enter upon operations in a broad way. This has re- 
quired much financial assistance, and while in some 
instances the operations have not been successful from 
a financial standpoint, as a general proposition it has 
been profitable and has supplied a large part of the 
lumber demand. Houses that have been built for sev- 
eral years are selling at good prices, bringing the sellers 
a profit above the original construction cost. 

Notwithstanding the firmness of the real estate mar- 
ket, and the demand for homes, there is a very strong 
determination to move cautiously. In view of the 
approaching Victory loan banks are cautious about 
putting out funds for building purposes of a speculative 
character. There is every indication of an improve- 
ment in the building situation. The financial figures 
for the week are encouraging. Seven permits were 
filed in Manhattan last week at a cost of $826,200; 
in Brooklyn 180 permits were filed, costing $2,229,100; 
in Queens 153 permits were filed, costing $679,070; 
in Richmond seventeen permits were filed, costing 


$30,615. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


April 8.—General ‘lumber trade has shown a little 
falling off with the first of the month. Lines catering 
to manufacturing consumers seem to have maintained 
the gains they achieved a month or so ago; those de- 
pending on building operations seem to have suffered 
the quiet spell the first of this month. The trade is 
generally hopeful of a gradual resumption of normal 
business with the passing of the spring months. For 
the most part prices are firmly maintained, with the 
exception of a little weakness in spruce dimension. 
This firmness in many instances is due to lessened 
production and consequent shortness of supply at the 
mills, Perhaps the hardwood trade has the most hope- 
ful outlook of any branch and shows the most gains 
in trade. Dealers have some inquiry from abroad as 
well as from domestic trade in some lines, 

While there is no building in thjs city or its suburbs 
and prospects for it in the near future are considerably 
lessened by threatened labor troubles, the building com- 
missioner of the city of Springfield, Mass., F. W. Lumis, 
after a careful survey, predicts there will be $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 worth of building in that city this year, 
a big increase over the last two years. Some firms re- 
port an increased demand from firms in Connecticut 
for frames and believe there will be much building in 
that State. 

Much disappointment reigned among the 1,000 ap- 
plicants for the new Government-built buildings at 
Quincy Point on April 1, as they were not completed 
on schedule. Many of the dwellings are almost ready. 
No prices have been set on them either for sale or 
rent. There are 256 buildings capable of housing 422 
families. They were built by the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation, primarily for use of employees of the 
Fore River ship building plant. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 7.—With both wholesalers and retailers busi- 
ness last week had a better tone, altho there has been 
no wonderful increase in orders placed. A_ better 
feeling of optimism over the near future seems to be 
everywhere, There is great preparatory activity in 
building and the report for March in the bureau of 
building inspection is very encouraging. Instead of an 
average of one or two hundred thousand for dwellings, 
the permits for this class of work went to about 
$1,500,000. Much of this was in the last few days of 
the month and since the first of this month the activ- 
ity has been continued. The total for the month shows 
that 696 permits were issued, for 997 operations, of 
an estimated cost of $2,662,290. This is double the 





amount for February, which was $1,140,865, and also 
for March of last year, when permits amounting to 
$1,130,785 were issued. The figures for the first three 
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months of the year also show a decided increase, those 
for this year being 1,785 operations, costing $4,487,660, 
while in the first three months of last year they were 
1,179 operations, costing $3,407,160. 

The market is steadier, with a good prospect of the 
prices of many items going higher in the event of a sud- 
den demand, because so many of the mills that serve 
this territory are shut down. The hardwoods are all 
in good demand, with really dry plain oak and any 
kind of quartered oak very scarce. Poplar is also very 
strong. Birch, beech, maple, gum, basswood, ash, 
hickory, cherry, walnut and mahogany find ready 
takers at good prices, and much of what is offered is 
frankly not dry. White pine is a little more active and 
prices are firm, but trade lacks snap. Cypress is freely 
offered and moves in fair volume at good prices. 
Spruce holds its price, but‘is rather inactive. Hemlock 
is firm in price and is only moderately active, with lists 
broken. Longleaf southern pine is stiffening on a 
shortened supply, with the better grades scarce and 
high priced. North Carolina pine in the better grades 
is also firm, but plenty of box and roofers is yet offered 
at prices still below the average asking price, and a 
little is being sold at these figures. Lath and shingles 
move well in the outlying districts and prices are main- 
tained, 

General business is improving in most lines and the 
effect is being felt in a reduction of the number of 
unemployed and a general better feeling. Manufac- 
turers are even making additions to their plants, and 
most of them are now working full time and full crews. 
The financial situation seems to be clearing as business 
gets better and price levels seem fixed at the higher 
point, and money is easier to get for building and 
other work. Collections are reported as good. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 8.—Several local shippers have placed char- 
ters for vessels to bring down stock at the opening of 
navigation. The charters have been made with the 
understanding that the going rates are to be paid, as 
the freights have not been fixed for the season, J. W. 
Scribner & Co., Ray H. Bennett & Co. and the Haines 
Lumber Co. are among those who have secured vessels 
to bring down their opening shipments. All consignees 
have stock coming from Lake Superior ports on the 
opening trip of the season. The Scribner company has 
1,000,000 feet, the Bennett company 5,000,000 feet 
and the Haines company 1,000,000 feet, all hemlock, 
ready to be shipped from Wisconsin. The barge Simon 
Langell is at the head of the lakes and will load stock 
for the Haines Lumber Co., being the first to start 
down the lakes for the Tonawandas with lumber. The 
Langell is expected here early next month, 

Several suspicious fires have occurred in the lumber 
district during the last week. The Eastern Lumber 
Co., Batt Bros., G. Ff. Meyers and J. P. Mackenzie were 
among those whose yards were set afire. The fires 
were quickly extinguished and little damage resulted 
from any of the fires. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


April 7.—-Conditions in western Canada for the com 
ing season are bright according to wholesale and re 
tail lumber dealers. Much depends upon the state of 
this year’s crops as to the actual amount of building 
that will be done in many districts that had poor crops 
last year; if the crops look good the building in the 
country will easily be the best for many years. The 
farmers are going in for better homes and are spend- 
ing considerable money on improvements that have 
been held over during the last four years. ‘The stocks 
of the dealers are about the average, but they are 
buying lightly in expectation of a reduction in prices. 
Stocks are moving freely. 

As to the building prospects for many large projects, 
much depends on a further improvement in the price 
of labor and material. However, lumber dealers say 
that further reductions in the cost of lumber can not 
be looked for for some time, and they are advertising 
the fact that there is no safe ground for postponing 
building in the hope of a reduction in price. They 
point out that the cost of manufacturing on account 
of high prices of supplies can not be lessened, that the 
demand for certain exports to Europe has considerably 
affected the situation, and that during the last winter 
logging operations were unsuccessful, which resulted 
in less production. Under these circumstances, the 
lumbermen say, the present is an advantageous time 


to purchase, 
TORONTO, ONT. 


April 7.—Softwood firms say that the volume of 
orders and inquiries is steadily increasing and that 
their records for shipments show satisfactory increases 
also. One of the large retail firms here reports that 
its volume of business for the first three months of 
the present year shows an increase of 200 percent as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
This is accounted for by orders received in connection 
with new factories and houses. The house building 
situation is unquestionably better, as building permits 
show continued large increases over. those of last 
year. Other firms, particularly wholesalers, report a 
marked improvement in the softwood market, while 
the hardwood firms find an encouraging improvement 
also in the demand. An example of the general feeling 
is the report of one large hardwood firm that it has 
had a good week’s ‘business during the last week, both 
in the Canadian and the United States markets. One 
firm finds that both the hardwood and softwood trade 
has been better during the last week than for several 
months. The mild weather is stimulating the demand 
and if it continues it is likely that from now on the 
improvement will be steady. 

Frank W. Gordon, of Terry & Gordon, Toronto, who 
has been their western manager for some years at 
Vancouver, B. C., has returned to Toronto to join the 
headquarters staff. He will take special charge of the 
British Columbia forest products department of the 
firm. Shortly before leaving Vancouver Mr. Gordon 


married Miss Dora Lang, formerly of Winnipeg, Man. 

Milton L. Dake, of the Berry Lumber Co., New York, 
who has been in British Columbia on business for 
some time, called upon the trade in Toronto last week, 
on his return to the East. The Berry Lumber Co. is 
the eastern United States agent of Terry & Gordon, 
Toronto. 

A. N. Dudley, wholesale lumber dealer, Toronto, has 
disposed of his interest in the Elbow Lake Lumber 
Co., Elbow Lake, Ont., to P. W. Herron, of Burwash, 
Ont. Mr. Herron will cut white pine and red pine 
this season. 

McPherson, Dudley & Imrie are operating a plant 
this year at Rose Grove Siding on the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway. They will cut several 
million feet of white pine and spruce. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


April 7.—The St. John River Log Driving Co. held 
a meeting last week. The old board of directors, with 
J. Fraser Gregory as president, was reélected. It is 
estimated that about 35,000,000 feet of logs will come 
thru the St. John River booms this season, or about 
10,000,000 feet less than last year. About 5,000,000 
feet, however, will be put into the river below the 
booms. The ice has run out of the tributaries of the 
main river and spring driving on them has begun. The 
ice will all be out of the main river within a day or 
two and the booms will be swung in readiness for the 
season’s operations. On some of the small tributaries 
the logs will be in the main stream within a couple of 
weeks. Hundreds of men are already at work. 

The sawmills at St. John are getting an excep- 
tionally early start and several are already in opera- 
tion. In addition to their other two mills Stetson, 
Cutler & Co. will operate the mill owned by the late 
Charles Miller, which has been idle for a couple of 
years. Murray & Gregory, in addition to their own 
mill, will operate the old Miller plant close to St. 
John harbor, which has also been idle for some time. 
The mills of Randolph & Baker and John BE. Moore & 
Co. will be operated as usual and the log cut of all 
these mills for the season will be large. Consider- 
able quantities of lumber are now being shipped, as 
many of the fifty-two ocean steamers that arrived in 
St. John during March have taken or will take part 
eargo of lumber. The stocks of manufactured lumber 
on hand are thus being reduced rapidly. 

During the year 1918 the value of the lumber and 
pulp exported from St. John to the United States was 
$2,924,685.51, compared with $2,425,368.64 in 1917. 
The figures for last year were as follows: Long lumber, 
superficial feet, 53,443,000; lath, 15,554,000; shingles, 
20,052,000; pine boards, superficial feet, 1,337,000; 
pulpwood, cords, 12,425 ; wood pulp, Ibs., 21,547,000. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


April 8.—-A Department of Labor report covering 
last week shows that -the lumber industry is one of 
three industrial groups out of a total of fourteen that 
show a decrease in number of men employed, The re- 
port shows that there has been a decrease of 3.13 
percent in the number of men employed in lumbering. 
The Government proposes to investigate industrial con 
ditions with a view to establishing joint control of in- 
dustries by capital and labor along the lines of the 
Rockefeller plan in the United States, as in dealing 
with labor unrest it arrived at the opinion that the 
situation cannot be remedied by wage increases here 
and there and that such increases only start an end- 
less chain of demands. 

M. M. McKinnon, mayor of Cobalt, says that in 
northern Ontario the last season has been unusually 
good in the lumbering and pulp industries, the weather 
favoring work in the bush. 

In mill run and the better grades there has been an 
advance amounting to $5 to $8 a thousand feet, 
This is due to large sales which have been made to 
KHurope from eastern and western Canadian points. 
Some orders are coming in from the United States and 
there are a few local buyers, but on the whole the 
market is quiet. A good quantity of spruce and red 
pine deals are being bought up. 

This district will soon be on the log drives and 
present indications call for an early break-up of ice- 
bound rivers, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 8.—It is admitted in Birmingham that if 
money were a little easier to get from the banks there 
would be such an era of building in this section as was 
never before experienced. Financial circles in Bir- 
mingham are said to be very tight and small businesses 
find that it is not so easy to raise money here as for- 
merly when more liberal views were taken by the 
bankers. 

The fact that there has been a lull in building has 
been blamed on the lumbermen, as is the case in many 
cities, but those who have made close investigation 
into lumber prices announce that the rates here are 
just exactly what they were north of the Ohio ten 
years ago and that the “nigger in the woodpile” is the 
fact that financing is tight in this city. The fact is 
brought out because of the tendency to make the lum- 
berman the goat for every industrial inactivity. 





BUYS SITE OF HIS HARDWOOD MILL 


Kansas City, Mo., April 8.—Frank Purcell, 
hardwood lumber manufacturer, has bought a 21- 
acre factory site at Twelfth Street and the Belt 
Line, Kansas City, Kan., for $52,500. Mr. Purcell 
has been operating a hardwood lumber mill on this 
property, holding it under lease. He held a large 
contract for gunstocks during the war. He will 
enlarge his mill operations to increase his output 
of hardwood lumber for domestic and foreign 
markets. 
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in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 





We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 













S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Di i Boards, Mouldi Ceiling, Finish 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 





Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 








GUM—wiits OAK 
White 
2 cars 4/4 No. | Com. Plain Red Gum 
| car 5/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Plain Red Gum 
2 cars 9” to 12” Gum Box Boards 
4 cars 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards 
to 2” 4/4 Is & 2d Plain R. & W. Oak 
to 4 cars 4/4 No | Com. Plain R. & W. Oak 
3 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. Plain R. & W. Oak 
| car 6/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Pl. R. & W. Oak 


Write us for stock sheet and prices. 


MERL LUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. 








Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. 


Lumber 
316 Railway Exchange, 


ne Search tots. DOO 


LAUREL, MISS. A SPECIALTY 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 












L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Mos Point. Miss. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, Long Leaf 


300,000 Feet. her Mills: 
Yellow Pine 


Native Lumber Co., Howi- 
Gang Sawed Rift 


son, iss. Van Cleave, 
Miss. Shipping Points: 
Uy 
Flooring a Specialty 


Pascagoula and Ship Island. 
Cable Address, *Dantzler™ 
Moss Point, Miss. 








S.E.MORETON, Pres. M. J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. RD. MORETON, V-Pres. 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 














Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS iin Poot.” including “TODAY,” ust 


By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $!. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
HARDWOODS, SPRUCE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 




















Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


2x4" 
and 6! 


Dimension 


together with 

Car Siding— 

our specialty 
Inquiries Solicited. 


W. B. Harbeson 


Sng. Fa. LUMber Co, 








Springs, Fla. 











a YY 
Always Plenty of Cars — Always Plenty of Stock 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
Gulf Pine Company, °9ESS4 


a” (Shipping Point Gulf Pine) y, 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 








We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 





In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
= 9 @ grades, 

yoress District Burton-Swarte 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Gress (G of Florida 
Feet. Correspondence Solicited Perry, Tila. 











Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 





New York City 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 

Dearborn 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Publisher, 431 So. 


St, Chicago 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








M. A.:Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
left Thursday for Kansas City, Mo., expecting to spend 
several days there and at other points in the Southwest. 


G. G. Rupley, eastern sales manager for the Liberty 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., is in the East on a ten 
days’ trip, expecting to visit several of the consuming 
centers. 


H. M. Halsted, of the Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor 
on Wednesday and said that conditions show a gradual 
improvement in Wisconsin. 


A. M. Youngs, sales representative in Chicago and 
eastern territory for the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, Wash., spent the week 
on a sales trip in Wisconsin. 


H. R. Schenker, of the Kootenai Box Co., Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, a local lumber trade visitor this week, came 
to Chicago to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers. 


Isaac N. Bushong, of the Northwestern Lumber & 
Cooperage Co,, Gladstone, Mich., and Mrs, Bushong 
were in Chicago Thursday on their way home, after 
spending several weeks at Miami, Fla. 


John Saari, of Portland, Ore., president of Saari- 
Tully Lumber Co., returned west late in the week after 
having spent ten days here and in eastern consuming 
territory looking over the general lumber situation. 


H. C. Hitchcock, of Detroit, Mich., sales representa- 
tive for Charles Hebard & Sons (Inc.), of Pequaming, 
Mich., hardwood and cedar manufacturers, was a Chi- 
cago. visitor this week. He said that demand for hard- 
woods is showing a steady improvement, 


J. T. McGrath, of the McGrath & Attley Lumber 
Co., retailer of Polo, I1l., was in Chicago Tuesday con- 
ferring with J, M. Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., who 
is interested in the business at Polo. Mr. McGrath 
said that spring business is already looking good. 


Max Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., re- 
turned Wednesday from a trip to the mill at Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. Te said that, tho mill conditions are not 
permitting any more progress than has prevailed on 
account of delayed logging, hardwood millmen are 
feeling more encouraged over the market outlook. 


Cc. W. Ulrich, of the Boswell Lumber Co., Boswell, 
Ind., was in Chicago early in the week, looking for 
stocks that he needs now that the retail business is 
picking up, He said that there was every indication 
that the community about Boswell would do consider- 
able spring building and he expected a fine trade. 


Maurice W. Wylie, president of the Sterner Lumber 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., was a Chicago visitor this 
week, and reported some improvement in the business 
situation. He expressed an opinion that as soon as the 
peace treaty is signed and some of the Government 
work shows more speed, business will move along in 
much better way. 


W. F. Gammage, for twelve years sales manager for 
Russe & Burgess, of Memphis, Tenn., has resigned and 
has opened a wholesale office at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr, 
Gammage, who is well known among hardwood lumber- 
men, has his office at 400 Neave Building and he will 
conduct an export as well as domestic business in 
southern and northern hardwoods. 


Harry B. Sutton, of the Twin City Hardwood Co., 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., spent a day in Chicago 
this week. He reported business conditions improving, 
saying tho that the labor situation in the Northwest 
is interfering with the progress of yard dealers and 
general building. However, he expects business to 
move gradually into a normal stride. 


H. F. Landeck, of Oshkosh, and G. J. Landeck, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., are in the South spending a week or 
so at the office of the Landeck Lumber Co., at Tampa, 
Fla. L. J. Pomeroy, manager of the Chicago office of 
the company, was in northern Indiana on a sales trip 
this week and on his return reported conditions show- 
ing considerable improvement in the hardwood trade. 


Next week navigation on the Great Lakes is expected 
to start for the season and then lumber cargoes will 
make their first appearance in the Chicago harbor in 
1919. Years ago, the opening of the lake season was 
a big event for lumbermen because most of the business 
was cargo trade, but as the years have passed, the 
trade has declined and only a few Chicago companies 
now bring lumber down from the north by boat. 


Harry B. Weiss, of George C. Brown & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was in Chicago early in the week. He 
said the mill of the company was started last week, 
tho the logging situation following the almost con- 
tinuous rainfall in parts of the South since last Novem- 
ber is really no better. The recent rain was so heavy 
that it added 9 inches fall, and after that the logging 
was even worse than it had been. The mills, with only 
a fair run of logs, are trying to keep in operation, but 
with difficulty. 


A new lumber company in Chicago has been formed 
by M. D. Reeder, who has had a hardwood office in 
the Fisher Building, and Charles 8. B. Smith, Chicago 
representative for the Babcock Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The company, known as the Reeder-Smith 
Lumber Co., has taken over the hardwood stocks of 
W. O. King & Co., 2452 Loomis Street, and for a time 
will occupy part of the space of the large King shed 
which was recéntly purchased by the Red River Lum- 
ber Co. It is understood that the company will also 
represent the Babcock Lumber Co. 


Howard F. Weiss, technical engineer with the 
Burgess Laboratories, Madison, Wis., visited the Chi- 
cago office of this well known chemical concern this 
week and was also a visitor at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The Burgess people are doing 
considerable development work in wood chemical prod 
ucts, including the refinement of chemically purt potash 
from wood ashes, something new in the American potash 
industry. Their product complies with the rigid re- 
quirements of the United States Pharmacopia and is 
being produced in commercial quantity. 


The 1919 issue of the "Lumbermen’s Log,” of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, is being dis- 
tributed to the local members and associate members 
in other cities, The issue marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the association and is a complete and ready 
reference book for the purchase and sale of lumber- 
men’s products. The book contains an alphabetical 
list of all the Chicago resident and nonresident mem- 
bers, the officers, committee members, honorary mem- 
bers, as well as members in each of the different divi- 
sions with the separate committee members. The re- 
ports of the officers and committees made at the last 
annual are also, presented, 

Frank J. Darke, sales manager of the J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Co., of Odanah, Wis., while in Chicago this 
week attending the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers and calling on the 
lumber trade here, said that conditions with white 
pine had shown a much healthier demand in the last 
two weeks. His company has on hand a stock that 
would run but about two-thirds of normal, due to lack 
of labor and a backward logging season that all opera- 
tors in the North experienced this year. Labor condi- 
tions are now improving, he said, men being easier to 
obtain for woods and millwork, and with the better 
supply of labor more efficiency is shown by the 
workers, 

R. A. Smith, manager of the veneer department of 
the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., returned to Chicago 
this week after spending five weeks among the veneer 
mills of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. He reported that the mills are finding that 
the furniture factories, which represent much of their 
trade, are experiencing a heavy demand for high priced 
furniture, while the demand for the cheaper furniture 
is very light. Tho the demand is good for the better 
veneers on that account, there is not a rounded-out 
demand that would exist if all kinds of furniture were 
wanted by the trade. The veneer mills are confidently 
expecting an increasing trade and consequently are 
very hopeful. Crops in the South never looked better, 
he said, and the crop prospects add materially to the 
general good feeling prevailing in every place he 
visited. 

Bert E. Cook, sales representative in Chicago terri 
tory for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., on 
his return from a sales trip in central Illinois, reported 
that he found dealers feeling better than at any other 
time in the last two years, and feeling confident of one 
of the best spring seasons in many years. K. E. McGill, 
of South Bend, Ind., the company’s sales representative 
in northern Indiana and southern Michigan, while in 
Chicago Thursday, told a similar hopeful story about 
conditions with retail lumber dealers in that territory. 
The many good-sized industrial cities in Indiana and 
Michigan are wofully in need of houses for workers, 
said Mr. McGill, and he cited an advertisement that 
appeared in an Anderson (Ind.) newspaper, which 
read: “If anyone in town knows of an empty house, 
please ’phone us.” ‘That message tells the story at 
Anderson and the same is true at many other cities 
that I visit,” said Mr. McGill. F. C. Broadway, of 
Kansas City, Mo., traffic manager for the company, was 
also a Chicago visitor this week. 


W. M. Hazen, of Three Oaks, Mich., well known as 
one of the real, live wire retailers of the Wolverine 
State, was a Chicago visitor on Friday of last week. 
Mr. Hazen specializes in short lengths, about 90 per- 
cent of his purchases from southern pine mills of 
flooring, ceiling, siding ete. being 8-foot and under, 
whereas the average retailer buys hardly 10 percent 
of short lengths. Mr. Hazen says that the short 
lengths suit his trade and the carpenters just as well 
as 12-, 14- or 16-foot lengths, are more easily handled 
and can be stored compactly and conveniently in shed 
or yard. He has his trade educated to using the short 
lengths, which might be a difficult matter in some 
localities. In any event, it of course would not be 
prudent for any retailer to stock up on short lengths 
unless certain of a reliable outlet for them. Mr. Hazen 
is actively engaged in helping to promote a coéjperative 
“Own Your Home” campaign in his town, in which 
the lumbermen, hardware dealers, carpenters, plumbers 
and other interests have united. An initial fund of 
$500 has been raised and an aggressive advertising 
campaign will be launched, using a full page in the 
local newspaper each week for three months and per- 
haps longer. 


CHANGE IN SALES REPRESENTATION 


As successor to J. C. Moffat, who expects to change 
to western woods, F. H. Peschau, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has assumed the position of sales representative 
in Chicago for the Payson Smith Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis. The company has maintained an office 
in Chicago for several years and Mr. Peschau, who 
has been with it for some time, has sold hardwoods in 
those parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin known in the 
trade as the Minneapolis district. Previous to his 
connection with the Payson Smith Lumber Co. he 
sold lumber in the same territory for the Kneeland- 
McLurg Lumber Co., of Phillips, Wis. He received 
his first lumber experience twelve years ago with the 
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Parker Kelley Lumber Co., and previous to joining 
the sales force of Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. was 
with the Northern Hardwood Lumber Co. The sales 
office in Chicago is at 1535 Old Colony Building. 
The many friends of Mr. Peschau in the North and 
Northwest wish him success in the Chicago district. 


CHICAGO HAS A “BUILD NOW’ ’ CAMPAIGN 


The leading retail lumber dealers of Chicago and 
Cook County got in the limelight this week with an 
advertising campaign for the promotion of the “Own 
Your Home” movement. “Build Now” is the slogan and 
the advertising copy that is to appear in all the leading 
Chicago newspapers in the next five weeks gives appeal- 
ing reasons and solid facts why prospective builders 
should build now and why it pays to own a home, The 
dealers could not have chosen a more opportune time 
for the campaign, as Chicago is under-housed by many 
thousands of homes and apartments and Chicagoans, 
facing a shortage of apartments and increased rents, 
are surely in a mood for home owning. It is understood 
that the retailers will spend approximately $20,000 tell 
ing Chicagoans why they should “build now” and the 
advantages of wood construction. 





HEAR TESTIMONY OF BRICK MAKERS 


The Illinois State committee which is probing mate- 
rial prices in Chicago did not hear any lumbermen 
witnesses in Chicago as expected, and severai local 
dealers were disappointed because they are anxious to 
appear before the State body and tell all that is desired 
of them about lumber prices in Chicago. The reason 
that no lumbermen appeared was that the committee 
did not finish with the testimony of the brick men. 
At the hearing some things developed about the brick 
business that enlivened the hearing considerably, and 
also made Senator Dailey, the chairman, speak very 
plainly. After reviewing some of the testimony that 
had been given, he concluded : 

“If the brick men of Chicago will meet this commis- 
sion half way I believe conditions here can be remedied. 
We are willing to discontinue this investigation if the 
brick men will agree to reduce the price from $12 to 
$10. And, further, the commission will proclaim to 
the State that $10 is a fair price. 

“We are looking for results and not prosecutions 
and I am making no threats, but if the brick men do 
not meet the public in a fair and patriotic manner, it 
will be the duty of the commission to investigate the 
trade to the last detail and furnish a transcript of its 
stenographic record te the district attorney.” 

It was thought possible that some of the testimony 
of the lumbermen would be heard when the committee 
reconvened late this week. 





LET ALL MERCHANTS AID CAMPAIGN 


Firmly convinced that many lumbermen are on the 
wrong track in the conduct of the “Own Your Home” 
campaign, and are unwisely putting up all the money 
for advertising campaigns to boost home building when 
it is everybody’s game from the butcher, the baker to 
the candlestick maker, who should also contribute, 
H. R. Isherwood, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, returned this week from a five weeks’ trip in 
the West. Mr. Isherwood visited Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, 
was in twenty-four of the larger cities of these States 
and attended many lumber meetings in which retail 
dealers discussed their problems. 

Naturally everywhere he visited the “Build Now” 
campaign was the uppermost topic with the dealers, 
because most lumbermen believe that there was never 
a better time to promote home owning than the present. 
The cities and towns need homes and the farmers need 
new structures and the people, especially the farmers, 
have the money to put in improvements, Mr. Isher- 
wood had an opportunity to study many home build- 
ing campaigns and came home firmly convinced that 
lumber dealers are carrying the burden of these cam- 
paigns, while other merchants who are _ benefiting 
from any new construction are standing around laugh- 
ing in their sleeves, because as a rule the campaigns 
are not costing them a cent. The lumber dealers are 
overlooking an opportunity to make these campaigns 
even more effective by enlisting the support of every 
line of business. 

“T am enthusiastic over ‘Own Your Home’ cam- 
paigns,” said Mr. Isherwood, “but I am firmly con- 
vinced that many of the campaigns are being con- 
ducted in the wrong way, because lumber dealers are 
paying all the freight. Hvery merchant in every town 
and city is interested, as well as the lumberman, in the 
construction of more homes. What should be done, to 
my mind, is not to launch an advertising campaign 
by lumbermen with a slogan ‘Build of Lumber,’ but 
instead one to sell the idea, ‘Own Your Home.’ In the 
advertising copy make no mention of lumber, brick, 
cement, tile or any other construction material. Sell 
the idea, ‘Own Your Home’; that is what the pros- 
pective owner is interested in. The architect and 
builder decides on the material, and in that kind of 
a campaign let the chips fall where they may. The 
lumber dealer gets just as much ‘velvet,’ because lum- 
ber must be used, and then at only a quota of the ex- 
pense, instead of paying all of it. I found in most of 
the places I visited that insurance men, both life and 
fire, are just as much interested in ‘Own Your Home’ 
campaigns as lumbermen or any other business men, but 
are not contributing a cent because there are only a 
few instances in which all the merchants are col- 
lectively promoting ‘Own Your Home’ campaigns. 

“Tt looks as if the lumber dealers wanted to do all 
the spending, while every merchant will get his share 
of the ‘velvet.’ I don’t want to be misunderstood, but 
I firmly believe that just as much lumber will be used 
in any community as the result of an advertising cam- 
paign that seeks to sell the idea ‘Own Your Home’ 
as in the one that simply exploits one building mate- 
rial, whether it is lumber, or brick or any other. More 
lumber will be sold because with all merchants con- 


tributing, a much stronger campaign may be made, 
the whole community takes more interest, more homes 
are built, and consequently more lumber is used. What 
the local retail lumber dealer should do is to get all 
the merchants of his town into the game and then 
go at the task of boosting ‘home owning,’ collectively.” 





ASSUMES CHICAGO POSITION 


Cc. T. Lester, who for the last ten years has been 
connected with the Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., of 
Ludington, Mich., is now a Chicagoan, having taken 
a position with the Liberty Lumber Co., of Portland, 
Ore., which has a Chicago office in charge of G. G. 
Rupley, vice president and eastern sales manager. 
Mr. Rupley since the formation of the company a year 
ago has found the business gradually growing in 
volume until it became necessary for an assistant to 
handle eastern sales. Frank D. Lee, of Portland, Ore., 





c. T, LESTER, OF CHICAGO, 
Of the Liberty Lumber Co. 


is president of the company, which specializes in west 
Coast, Inland Empire and California white and sugar 
pine stocks. 

Mr. Lester comes to Chicago not unfamiliar with 
western woods, because in the last two years the com- 
pany with which he has been associated has whole- 
saled considerable western stocks. Before being asso- 
ciated with the Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., ten years 
ago, Mr. Lester was with the Butters Salt & Lumber 
Co, for more than two years. During the last year he 
has been assistant sales manager of the Stearns Salt 
& Lumber Co., and his experience in the North has 
helped to give him his thoro knowledge of the lumber 
business. 


BACK TO WELL KNOWN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Lieut. Commander H. J. Elson, having been relieved 
from active service, is again back in his former posi- 
tion as secretary and treasurer of the Walter A. Zel- 
nicker Supply Co., railway equipment and supply 
dealer of St. Louis, Mo. Lieut. Commander Elson 
was graduated from the United States naval academy 
at Annapolis, Md., in 1898 and after service in Cuba, 
the Philippines and China resigned from the navy. 








LIEUT. COMMANDER H. J. ELSON, OF ST. LOUIS ; 
Who Has Returned to Former Position 


He became connected with the Zelnicker company in 
1902. For a time he was chief engineer of the Mis- 
souri Naval Militia, with which organization he was 
mobilized into service upon the declaration of war in 
April, 1917. He was assigned as inspector of machinery 
of the 10th and 11th naval districts, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, where he had charge of the design and 
conversion to salt water use of machinery for Great 
Lakes vessels that were taken over by the navy. He 
also had charge of installation and design of new 
machinery placed in several vessels. On his return 
to the Zelnicker company he was placed in charge of 
internal management of operations and manufacturing. 


CRITICISES ILLINOIS STATE HOUSING BILL 


Taking the stand that if the Illinois Housing Bill 
as introduced in the State legislature is not amended 
it will greatly retard the building business in Chicago, 
the legislative committee of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago in order to arouse local lumbermen to 
the importance of protest against passage of the bill 
in its present form has sent out a criticism of the bill 
by Building Commissioner Charles Bostrom. The criti- 
cism, which goes into a detailed discussion of the 
different provisions of the bill fathered by State Sena- 
tor Kessinger, of Aurora, IIl., is as follows: 


Senate Bill No. 165, known as the Illinois Housing 
Bill, is open to- much criticism. The method of en- 
forcing the bill by charging the health inspector with 
the enforcement of some provisions, the building in- 
spector with the enforcement of others and the en- 
forcement of still others by the building inspector and 
health inspector jointly and severally can with a few 
changes, which in all probability will not be objected 
to, be made very satisfactory. 

However, there are many provisions of the bill itself 
which are very poorly drawn. Their meaning is not 
brought out clearly. They are incompletely stated— 
they do not reach far enough to cover the situation 
they attempt to cover. Often the provisions of one 
section are contradictory to the provisions of another 
section. They allow of several interpretations and in 
this way the enforcing officer's ideas would dominate. 
Many sections should be rewritten and the meaning 
made clear. 

I have not the time nor space at this writin 
into details, but intend to én a little later, viele: 

Many of the provisions of this bill are burdensome 
and it would be unfortunate if the bill were passed at 
this time without modifying it to a very great extent. 
The cost of materials and labor at the present time 
makes the cost of building almost prohibitive and if 
the further burden of complying with the requirements 
se bene is pw ge Bea an owner it will absolutely 
8 ng, anc ere is no othe 
taken of this matter. aah asics lass 


I refer particularly to the re - 
5, 12.13, f4. 15 and-18 quirements of sections 
Taking the provisions of the bill in their order, sec- 
tion 5 requires that any dwelling which is damaged ‘ 
fire or other cause to the extent of more than half 
its original value, exclusive of the value of the foun- 
dation, shall not be repaired or rebuilt except in con- 
formity with the provisions of this bill relative to 
buildings hereafter erected. The Chicago ordinances 
require only that where the stairways or public halls 
be damaged over 50 percent such stairways and public 
halls be rebuilt in conformity with existing ordinances. 
Section II, which refers to article V, is retroactive 
and should be carefully studied. While its provisions 
porting say yoo to many buildings they would be burden- 
some and unnecessar 
buildings. y in connection with many other 
By the provisions of said article V, section - 
room in a multiple dwelling erected prior to the po Pi 
of this act shall hereafter be occupied as a habitable 
room unless it shall have a window or windows 
opening upon a yard not less than 10 feet deep , 
or upon a court not less than 25 square feet in area 
- . + .” This will enforce the vacation of thousands 
of well lighted and well ventilated rooms in this city 
—S by 7 2 backyard slightly less than 10 feet in 
dep id which open on a passa “e 
on an adjoining lot. ee a 
The cellar or lowest floor of every multiple dwelling 
by the provisions of section 91 of this article is re- 
quired to be concrete with 3 inches of concrete upon 
3 inches of cinders. While this may be desirable, it is a 
burden upon the owners of existing buildings, for it is 
not required in new buildings ; the provisions of section 
32 require that there be at least a 12-inch space be- 
= the top of the ground and the bottom of the 
Section 96 allows the inspector of buildings to re- 
quire a stairway or stationary ladder to be con- 
structed in the top story of the public hall of every 
existing flat-roofed multiple dwelling exceeding two 
stories in height. In many cases this will be un- 
necessary and an eyesore. No conditions are set forth 
under which this is required, it merely being enforce- 
able at the dictates of the inspector of buildings. 
Section 12 limits the height of a building to 1% 
times the width of the widest street upon which it 
abutts, but in every case limits the height of a build 
ing to 80 feet. Our Chicago ordinances limit the 
height of a building to 14%, times the widest street and 
allow additional height of 14%, feet to each foot the 
building is set back from the front of the lot, the ulti- 
mate limit being 200 feet. We have had no trouble 
with the enforcement of this section and the fullest 
liberty allowed by its provisions has brought about 
no bad conditions. The limit of 80 feet is uncalled for. 
_ Section 13 requires a rear yard on every lot includ- 
ing corner lots. This requirement of vacant space is 
much greater than now required by the Chicago ordi- 
nances. Short lots, even tho they adjoin streets and 
alleys on three sides, are in some cases practically 
made useless. The present Chicago ordinances require 
a yard unless the rear of the lot abutts on a public 
alley at least 10 feet wide, in which case the rear of the 
building shall be 16 feet from the opposite side of such 
alley. The yard shall have an area of at least eight 
percentum of the superficial area of the lot on corner 
lots; this means about 10 feet depth for a lot 125 
feet in depth, and 10 percentum on interior lots, with 
an increase of one percentum of the area of lot for 
every story above three stories in the height of the 
building. Fire escapes are allowed to project into 
the yard by the Chicago ordinances. By the proposed 
act the building must be set still farther back and 
a space left for the erection of fire escapes. The pro- 
posed act requires for a one- or two-story building that 
the rear yard be 15 feet deep, for a three-story building 
20 feet deep and for a four-story building 25 feet deep, 
peso an increase of 5 feet in depth for each additional 
story. 
Section 14 requires a side yard between each side of 
a building and the lot line where there is a window in 
the side of the building. This side yard must extend 
uninterruptedly from front to rear of the building and 
connect in front with the street or front yard and with 
the rear yard at its opposite end. In a building one 
story or two stories in height the side yard shall be 
5 feet wide. This takes 10 feet from the width of a 
lot and prohibits building on any lot less than 30 feet 
wide. The increase of width in side yard is at the rate 
of 1 foot for each additional story above the second 
story of a building. This requires not less than a 32- 
foot lot for a three-story building and this last ee 
would only be 20 feet wide outside dimensions, an 
taking the thickness of walls and plaster and a middle 
partition out would leave a clear width of 16 feet 10 
inches across the building to be used for two rooms. 
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You’ll Have Many Calls 
For Doors This Year 


Every indication points to prosperity for the retail lum- 
berman during 1919. To get your share of the good 
profits sure to come from the big house bills you cannot 
afford to overlook 


“Woco” yin. Fir Doors 


Once your customers see their beautiful vertical grain 
stiles and rails, you'll see an increase in the sales of 
other kinds of Jumber. Let us tell you more about these 
business stimulators. 


_A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
included to complete car of doors. Order today 
window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


York and Newt Bland The itative 

es 2 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vennsyivania and New Jer ep resentative 
ASHENFELTER, : - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa 
Middie West 


New 
HARRY L. FULLER, 
w. c 
Kepresentative 
H. 5. OSGOOD 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Chicago Representat 
W. 8. NURENBUAG, . Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, ti 
M. W. LILLARD, - pore 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
HH. woop 125 East tHtn 


Avenue, Denver, Gol 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber 











Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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The Quality and Service of 


pu 
: Northland’s Pine 
B Cannot Be Equaled 
: 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A three-story building as now constructed will require 
a lot about 36 feet wide, a two-story building would 
require a lot about 34 feet wide and a one-story build- 
ing, which is allowed by the Chicago ordinances to 
have a space 3 feet wide on one side and 1 foot wide 
on the opposite side, allowing the same to be squeezed 
onto a 25-foot lot, would require squeezing to be 
built on a 31-foot lot. This practically puts every lot 
less than 30 feet wide out of business and there is no 
occasion for it, as no fault can be found with build- 
ings constructed under the Chicago ordinances. 

Section 15. The courts required in this section are 
twice the width required in the Chicago ordinances. 
A court is not allowed at the side of a building as in 
the present Chicago ordinances, but a continuous side 
yard is required. As an illustration, on a 50-foot lot a 
building three stories high would require a continuous 
side yard 6 feet wide on each side of the building. A 
court could be built from the rear yard toward the 
front of the building, This court would have to be 8 
feet wide. The front portion of the building not pene- 
trated by the court would be only 88 feet wide and 
each rear part between court and the side yard would 
be only 15 feet wide. It would be very impractical to 
put two flats upon the floor of this building. 

Section 18 requires an inner court in a_ building 
more than one story high to be connected with the 
front yard or rear yard by a passageway not less than 
% feet wide and feet high. This is very difficult 
and expensive to do in a two- or three-story building. 

Section 53 allows an additional room or hall to be 
constructed in a maltiple dwelling. The additional 
room shall comply in all respects with the provisions 
of this bill with the exception that the ceiling may be 
of the same height as the other rooms on the same 
story of the building. Where an additional apartment 
is added to any existing dwelling the habitable rooms 
in such additional story or apartment and the habitable 
rooms already existing therein shall be made to comply 
with the provisions of sections 21, 22, 28, 24 and 25 
of this bill. This practically means that the owner 
of an existing building, even tho it does comply in all 
respects with the present Chicago ordinances, is pre- 
vented from building an additional story thereto or can 
he build an additional apartment by tearing down his 
existing building and rebuilding it to conform to the 
provisions of this act. 

Section 54 empowers the health officer or building 
inspector to prevent altering a building or diminishing 
the lot that it is built on if it diminishes in any way 
the light or ventilation of a habitable room or public 
hall or stairs, no matter if the same has many times 
mere lighting and ventilation than is required by this 
bill. 

Section 67 may be greatly abused by the health 
oflicer’s efforts to improve the lighting or sanitation 
of such room. A room may have sufficient lighting 
even tho it is decorated in a dark color and this sec- 
tion would empower the health officer to redecorate in 
a lighter color, 

Section 44 requires that all wallpaper be removed 
from the ceiling or walls of a room and the wall or 
ceiling thoroly cleaned before new paper is applied. 
This is not always necessary or advisable. 

Section 78 is hard to justify undey every condition. 
There are many well conducted bakeries connected with 
a mercantile establishment on the first floor of a tene- 
ment house, 

Section 97, lines 53 to 57, revoking a 
limitation, is entirely uncalled for. 

Section 105 read together with section 109 involves 
an unnecessary and burdensome expense and gives no 
results. A file of this kind would very seldom be re- 
ferred to, would be costly, cumbersome and useless. 

One of the main difficulties in enforcing the provis- 
ions of the Chicago building ordinances for tenement 
houses is the conflicts and uncertainties in a few of 
its important provisions. The housing law instead of 
clearing up these matters will add an immense amount 
of confusion to the situation. 


permit by 





AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM FRANCE 


Walter B. Vanlandingham, southern pine buyer for 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., received this week a 
very interesting letter from Lieut. Herbert I’. Adey, 
from Nantes, France, “where he has been stationed 
lately. Lieut, Adey, who is known to hundreds of 
lumbermen in the United States, having formerly been 
sales manager for the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of 
McNary, La., has been enjoying several interesting 
trips lately on the continent and in England and in his 
letter tells about them. He is stationed with Co. HE 
of the 138th regiment, United, States marines. He 
wrote under date of March 5 as follows: 


Dear Van: Your letter of Dec. 18 was finally re- 
ceived several weeks ago and as usual I was mighty 
glad to hear from you. 

Christmas week I had three days’ leave and travel 
time and managed to see a little of France, visiting 
Tours, Bordeaux and Paris. We had a regimental din- 
ner in Bordeaux Christmas night (our regimental head- 
quarters being located there) and it was quite a party. 
But the part of the trip I enjoyed most was my visit 
to Paris, and while it only lasted twenty-four hours | 
managed in that time to cover the city quite thoroly. 

And then just about ten days ago I returned from 
a fourteen days leave, which included a trip to London. 
You see, every four months we rate leave. We don’t 
always get what we rate, but 1 was among the for- 
tunate ones and got mine. Spent five days in London, 
but first toured quite a section of France. Visited 
Paris, Reims, Soissons, Chateau Thierry, Amiens, 
Rouen and Le Havre, and of course Versailles, the pal- 
ace of the kings. After this trip I am now quite ready 
to return to the States and get back to work again, 
have been a continental tourist long enough. 

I was stationed here in Nantes when I wrote you 
before, but on the 28rd of December went to St. 
Nazaire, where we remained until the 15th of Febh- 
ruary. The company was ordered up here while I was 
on leave and it was a welcomed change, for I can’t 
say that I like St. Nazaire. We were on duty at the 
large embarkation camp. While our duty is a little 
more strenuous here, still I much prefer it, as this 
is a good sized city, many attractions, and in many 
ways much nicer. We have the guard on all the docks 
and at the various warehouses, 

On my trip I was fortunate in being able to make the 
trip from Soissons to Chateau Thierry by auto, thru 
the thick of the battle area the entire distance. It was 
a wonderful sight; that is, to one who never reached 
the firing line. Without having seen the wreck and 
ruin of everything for miles and miles in every direc- 
tion one can not begin to conceive of the frightfulness 
of it all. Even then it is hard for the eyes and the 
mind to grasp it all. There is but one thought, and 
that is Hate, Hate, Hate—a feeling that will never 
die. Reims, once a city of over 150,000 population, 


now a mass of ruins, not a building, not a single house 
that has not been shattered by shell fire, and the once 
beautiful cathedral, the pride of France, now a_ hope- 
less mass of ruins, and Soissons in the same condition. 
I perhaps enjoyed most the visit to Chateau Thierry, 
for sentimental reasons, if nothing more, for it was 
here that the Marines made their famous stand; in 
fact, turned the tide that started the advance—where 
many of my friends fought and died, boys I went thru 
the boot camp with at Paris Island, and where I 
would have been if fate had not played a hand and 
shipped me to sea. All in all, it was a wonderful trip 
and one I will never forget. 

I am wondering if your brother has been returned 
to the States, for some of the 20th Engineers, at least 
so I understand, have already been returned to the 
States. They say we ae be home by July 1, but I 
almost doubt it and really don’t believe we will get 
back until well on in the summer, tho surely we will 
be home by fall. However, I am in the best of health, 
good spirits and happy, so can not complain, only it is 
natural that we are all more or less anxious to get 
back. I am longing for just one more smell of the 
good old longleaf yellow pine. 

With my kindest regards to all my friends, I am, 
most sincerely, HerBert BF, AbDEy, 





NEWS NOTES FROM LAKE CHARLES 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., April 7.—The outlook is much 


better than in some time. Building conditions are 
decidedly better and many new houses are now 
in course of construction, one firm of contractors 


announcing that it has contracts on hand that will 
amount to almost $100,000. There is also a vast 
amount of repair work going on. The demand for 
practically all kinds of building material is on the in- 
crease and mills are in better condition to meet the new 
demands than they have been for a long time. There 
is some talk of trouble among colored mill laborers 
in various parts of the Calcasieu country, but as yet it 
has not grown to proportions worth noting. The 
trouble seems to be among the large number of new 
hands who have drifted in since the close of the war. 
There is no disturbance among the older employees. 
In this connection it might be stated that the J. A. 
Bel mill has negro employees who have been steadily 
on the job for twenty-six years. Logging conditions 
are normal again and the same will soon be true of 
yards if nothing happens to slow down operations. 





Statement of ownership, management, etc., 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published weekly 
at Chicago, Ill., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, Iss, 
County of COOK. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMER C. HoLr, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the publisher of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

— ELMER C, Hoe, 5941 Normal Ave., Chi- 
cago, . 

Editor, ELmer C. Hon, 5941 Normal Ave., Chicago, 


ll. 

Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 6230 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 

Business Manager, Ev.mer C, Hour, 5941 Normal 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a ee give 
its name and the names 2d addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a corporation owned and 
controlled by the Estate of James EB. Defebaugh. 

Trustees of the Estate of James E. Defebaugh : 

BK. H. Defebaugh, 5468 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

N. G. Moore, 429 Forest Ave., Oak Park, Il. 

B. C. Hole, 5941 Normal Ave., Chicago, II]. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

The beneficiaries of the trusteeship are Mrs. Anna 
C. Defebaugh and her son, Carl W. Defebaugih, 1027 
Ik. 46th Street, Chicago, Il. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and securit old- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the rr but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder “ee upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
prephs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
—— has any interest direct or indirect in the 
= £ seees. bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
y him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is ........ 
Song information is required from daily publications 
only. 

BiMER C, HOLe, 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of 
March, 1919. Henry S. LOVELY, 
(Seal.) Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 2, 1920.) 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








- BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Altus—Dyke Bros., of Fort Smith, 
have bought the Altus Lumber Co.’s plant at Altus. 


CONNECTICUT. Willimantic—P. H. Gibbon, of 
Waterbury, for many years connected with the 
Waterbury Lumber Co., has purchased an interest 
in the Willimantic Lumber & Coal Co. 


INDIANA. Loogootee—The Reynolds Brooks 
Hardware Co. has purchased the retail lumber 
business of the Carnahan Manufacturing Co. 

New Paris—H. F. Isbell & Co., of Elkhart, Ind., 
have purchased the lumber and coal yards of 
Fisher Bros, at New Paris. The yards will be in 
charge of Mr. Sprague and will be known as the 
New Paris Lumber & Coal Co. 

Vincennes—The Simpson Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the property of the Home Silo Co., at a re- 
ceiver’s sale. 

IOWA. Cresco—The Alexander & McNally Lum- 
ber Co. has succeeded C. A. Alexander & Co. 

Newburg—Watland & Dieterich have purchased 
the lumber business of A. C. Newcomer. 

KANSAS. Moorehead—The O. E. Sheppard Lum- 
ber & Hardware Co. is succeeded in business by the 
Moorehead Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Topeka—Huycke & Hathaway succeed the J. 
Thomas Lumber Co. in the lumber and building 
material business. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles 
Co-operative Lumber Co. is 
Texas Lumber & Shingle Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The firm of Clifford & 
Bliss has dissolved. E. M. Bliss has taken over 
the interests of Harry S. Clifford and is continuing 
under his own name. 

MINNESOTA. Wright—The Harvey Lumber Co. 
has sold out to Carl O. Groth. 

MISSISSIPPI. McLain—The Birch Lumber Co., 
who has been operating a mill near here has sold 
its entire holdings to Easterling & Bryant, who 
will continue to operate the plant. 

MISSOURI. Rock Port—The W. ©. Hanly Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased the yard and stock of the 
Cc. H. Nold Lumber Co. 

St. Joseph—The name of Warner & Grosser has 
been changed to Grosser Lumber & Coal Co. 

NEBRASKA. Auburn—W. G. and L. H. Pauley, 
connected with the Pauley: Lumber Co., of Lincoln, 
Neb., have bought out a yard in Auburn which they 
will operate under the name of the W. G. and L. H. 
Pauley Lumber Co. 

Chadron—The J. C. Summers Lumber Co., in the 
lumber business at Omaha, has bought the Mor- 
rison Lumber Co.’s yard here. 

Long Pine—The Walrath & Sherwood Lumber 
Co. has sold out to Galleher & Hamilton. 


-The Independent 
succeeded by the 


OHIO. Barnesville—The firm of Hague & Smith, 
conducting a planing mill and building material 
business has been dissolved, Mr. Hague retiring 


and O. M. Smith continuing the business. A new 
storage yard will be opened on a railroad siding. 

OREGON. Eugene—The J. B. Robertson saw- 
mill in the Mohawk Valley has been sold to W. H. 
and J. B. Effenberger, of Oregon City. 

Eugene—Consolidation of the Napavine Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., of Napavine, Wash., with the 
Alsea River Lumber Co., of Kugene, has been re- 
ported. The company will operate under the name 
of the Alsea River Lumber Co., and was recently 
incorporated with a capital of $800,000. 

VIRGINIA. Haymakertown—S. BE. 
now located at Cloverdale. 


WASHINGTON. Arlington—The North’ Star 
Shingle Co. has filed a petition for dissolution, fol- 
lowing a resolution passed by the stockholders. 

WISCONSIN. Cochrane—J. Herbert Herold suc- 
ceeds H. EF. Kochendorfer in the lumber business. 

Richfield—The Wolfe Lumber Co. has disposed of 
its yard and business to the Armour Grain Co., 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Schleisingerville—Joseph Rosenheimer has dis- 
posed of his retail lumber and building supply yard 
to George Goetz and Otto P. Dhein, both of Hart- 
ford, Wis. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—The Royal Securities Cor- 
porations (Ltd.) announces that it has purchased 
from the Fraser Companies (Ltd.), the New Bruns- 
wick operators, $2,000,000 worth of 6 per cent first 
mortgage bonds, maturing serially from April 1, 
1919, to April 1, 1929. The Fraser Companies (Ltd.) 
are among the largest Canadian manufacturers 
of spruce lumber and cedar shingles. The new 
financing is to reimburse the company for ex- 
penditures upon a new 35,000-ton bleached sul- 
phite pulp mill at Edmunston, N. B., and marks 
their entrance into the wood pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—At the annual meeting of 
the Riordan Pulp & Paper Co., Brig. Gen. J. B. 
White, manager of the company’s wood department 
and sawmills, was made director of the company. 
Brig. Gen. White recently returned from France, 
where he was in charge of the lumbering operations 
of the Canadian forces. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The stockholders of the 
Government-Street Lumber Co. have increased the 
capital from $10,000 to $50,000, papers to that effect 
being filed with the secretary of state this week. 

ARKANSAS. Paris—The Harley Hardwood Co. 
has been incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Barker & Co. 
(Inc.), capital, $50,000; incorporated to conduct a 
general lumber and milling business. 

INDIANA. New Palestine—The New Palestine 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated. 

Anderson—The Anderson Investment Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000 for 
building operations. 
_ Indianapolis—The Fulton Office Furniture Co. has 
issued $15,000 preferred stock, making the capitali- 


Wilkinson is 


zation $45,000. 

Indianapolis—The Gordon Furniture Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Mishawaka—The Wakelee Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; building materials; capital, $5,000. 

Rossville—The Rossville Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; building material; capital, $15,000. 

KENTUCKY. Harlan—The Pope Caywood Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $96,000. 

Manchester—The Wheeler-Green Coal & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $21,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Calabrella Lumber 
Co., of West Point, Miss., has filed a charter; capi- 
tal stock reported as $3,000. 

Vicksburg—The Lamb-Gary Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Buffalo Stained 
Shingle Co., incorporated to manufacture shingles, 
lumber, building materials, etc. 

New York—Preferred Industries 
organized to manufacture belting, 
capital, $5,000. 

Perry—The Fanning Co., incorporated to deal in 
lumber, coal, etc.; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Cleveland Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Cleveland—The Guernsey Land, Timber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Cleveland—Prasse Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $50,000 to $60,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—R, J. Darnell (Inc.) has 
filed an amendment to its charter whereby it seeks 
to_ increase its capital from $100,000 to $750,000. 
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Nashville Cherokee Flume Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 
Nashville—Cherokee Wood and Timber Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $50,000. 
TEXAS. Houston—Gulf Coast Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $1,000 to $10,000. 
Houston—The Houston Lumber & Building Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 


VIRGINIA. Pulaski—Morris Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 
WASHINGTON. Kelso—The Thompson-Ford 


Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 
Seattle—Tolt River Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The National Fur- 
niture Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
Wheeling—-W. W. McConnell Box & Barrel Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
WISCONSIN. Menasha-—The H. H. Plummer Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—A charter has been granted 
to the Midland Woodworkers (Ltd.) with capital 
stock of $500,000, and head office at Toronto, en- 
gaged in lumber and box manufacture. 

Ottawa—The W. C. Edwards Co., one of the 
largest lumber concerns in Canada, has increased 
its capitalization for the purpose of embarking on 
the manufacture of pulp and paper. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Hazen—The Hazen Lumber Co. 
has recently opened a retail lumber business. 


KANSAS. Florence—Steve Clark, in the lumber 
and grain business at Ogden, Kan., is opening a 
yard, 


Morrill—The Morrill Farmers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation is installing a lumber yard. 


MONTANA. Lima—The Beaverhead Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Dillon, is opening a yard 
here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Punxsutawney—The Peffer 


Lumber & Supply Co. is a new concern here. 
TEXAS. De Leon—The Buell Lumber Co. is a 
new lumber and building supply concern. 


WASHINGTON. Sunnyside—The M. A. Sprinkle 
Lumber Co. has recently begun business. 
WISCONSIN. Oconomowoc — The American 


Horse Toy Co., organized by Herman Meister, has 
started operations in this city. The company will 
specialize in collapsible rocking horses, but will also 
make a line of wooden toys of other classes. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA, Ohatchee—L. C. Martin, in the lum- 
ber and vehicle business, will erect a 2Z-story 
building. 


GEORGIA. Macon—The Clark-Stewart Co. is re- 
ported to be considering the installation of stave 
machinery. 

KANSAS. Kingman—The Anawalt-Campbell 
Lumber Co. will put up a building on Main street. 

KENTUCKY. Quicksand—The Kentucky River 
Hardwood Lumber Co. will construct an extension 
of several miles of the Quicksand road into newly 
purchased timber boundaries. 

MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—C. Fairley recently 
purchased several. million feet of virgin timber 
near here and will erect a 20,000 capacity mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Woodrow—The Carolina 
Timber & Railway Co., 405 Morris Building, Phila- 
delphia, is reported to be planning development of 
timber lands in Haywood county, North Carolina, 
and will erect a 50,000-foot band mill and build 14 
miles of standard gage railroad. 

TEXAS. Rockland—It is reported that Charles 
Patton and others are planning the erection of a 
sawmill in timber recently acquired. 

Texarkana—The Ivory Handle Co. recently or- 
ganized and will erect a $15,000 building and install 
machinery to manufacture handles and sawmill ma- 
chinery. 

VIRGINIA. Winchester—The Jefferson Cooper- 
age Co., of Charleston, W. Va., purchased a build- 
ing here and will equip to manufacture barrels. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—The International Toy 
Co. has purchased two acres at Menominee and 
Michigan streets as a site for its new factory to 
be erected at once, The building will be crescent 
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Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 




















Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 






and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy —the kind plainly stamped 
with our trade mark 


BESS 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
aVvanaTT, wasn. 





We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


‘an Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. Fp peaer WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


4|\Redwood} 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. 











Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange, 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 


LONG FIR JOISTS“ ..... 


Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS ““ 


“/ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 








yanos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Pacific Coast Fir and Spruce 
GREY FIR AND RED CEDAR 
Industria! Lumber for all Purposes. 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR 
(The Everlasting Wood.) 
es oe SAARL-TULLY LUMBER CO. 





) ng 
Portland, Oregon. 
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shaped, 60 feet wide and 300 feet long, of brick and 
heavy mill construction, with the exterior resemb- 
ling a huge toy house. 

Kewaunee—A special meeting of business men 
was held on April 3 to hear a proposition looking 
toward the establishment of a new veneer mill. A 
committee was appointed to meet with the represen- 
tatives of the American Veneer Co., recently or- 
ganized at Hayward, Wis., to discuss the propo- 
sition further. 

Oshkosh—The Morgan Co. has awarded contracts 
for the erection of a boiler and power plant addi- 
tion, 25 by 50 feet. 

Racine—It is reported on good authority that the 
Mills Cabinet Co., of Chicago, said to be affiliated 
with the Mills Novelty Co., has taken a long term 
lease, with option to purchase, on the plant of the 
former Racine Seating Co., and proposes to install 


9 OF Ne ie Oe ‘i 


3 in 1 
Service 
Quality 


Lumber, 
Ship Timbers, 
Red Cedar. 


WRITE OR WIRE US. 








L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 











We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


‘and if you are desi of obtaining really Big Value 
Lumber from the Pacific Coast we would suggest “* 


trial order of our 
Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


FIR Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK. Boards and Shiplap 
CEDAR Siding or “‘RITE-GRADE” 


Shingles. 

Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
Tell us your needs today. 

\ am JOHN D. COLLINS 

\i nee” LUMBER COMPANY 


White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 4 




















Springtime | Year’Round , Every Day 
Special Special Special 
Clear Fir Premium Quick Action— 
SILO STAVES | « pENNANT? |G iifore 
cxacilyright, | __Shingles. oe 








Timber, Lumber 


Pacific Coast and Shingles 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
CHICACO 




















Constrection LLMBERS 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











additional equipment for the manufacture of phono- 


graphs and cabinets for musical instruments. The 
group consists of a number of brick and mill build- 
ings, from two to four stories high, and several 
sections are now occupied under another lease. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—The International Paper Co., 
of New York, is building a large paper plant at 
Three Rivers, and the Riordan Co. is building a 
$6,000,000-plant, that for the Kipawa Fibre Co., at 


Temiskaming. 
CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Fire of unknown 
origin resulted in the total destruction of the Wel- 
don Planing Mill at 14th and L streets at an esti- 
mated loss of $50,000. The owner, J. Weldon, 
says that work will be started as soon as possible on 
the reconstruction of the plant, which was only 
partially covered by insurance. 


LOUISIANA. Campti—The Black Lake lumber 
and shingle mill was destroyed by fire on March 
23 at a loss of $5,000, without insurance. The mill 
will be rebuilt. 

New Orleans—Fire originating in the kiln of the 
Brooklyn Cooperage plant in the St. Bernard dis- 
trict, just below New Orleans, caused a loss of 
about $25,000. 


MARYLAND. Hagerstown—The 3-story brick 
lumber mill of Harry L. Coffman was destroyed by 
fire of unknown origin on March 28. The loss is 
estimated at $12,000 partly covered by insurance. 
The blaze spread to the big organ works of P. 
Moller, and damaged the north end to the extent of 
from $5,000 to $10,000, this loss being covered by 
insurance. 


NEW JERSEY. Hackettstown—Fire caused con- 
siderable damage in one of the lumber sheds of 
the Shields-Chamberlain Co., and also damaged 
the yards owned by J. S. Karr. 


OREGON. Bend—Fire destroyed the McKinley 
sawmill at an estimated loss of $5,000. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Chester—The Glauser Lum- 
ber Co. lost two lumber piles valued at $1,200 by 
fire recently. 

East Pittsburgh—Damage amounting to $50,000 
and the possible death of two men believed to have 
been in the plant, resulted from the largest fire 
in the history of East Pittsburgh, which destroyed 
the plant of the Ardmore Lumber & Supply Co. 
and damaged the neighboring buildings. 


WASHINGTON. Montesano—The sawmill of the 
Hoquiam Sash & Door Co. was destroyed by fire 
on March 26, with an estimated loss of $100,000; 
insurance, $65,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


St. Maries, IpAHo, April 5.—The Milwaukee Lum- 
ber Co. has filed a suit against Benewah County, Idaho, 
for the purpose of canceling two tax certificates, one 
issued for the 1917 taxes, in the sum of $1,300, and 
the other for 1918 taxes, in the sum of $1,150. The 
Milwaukee Lumber Co., by the use of a turbine engine, 
generates electricity to drive its lumber manufacturing 
machinery, and sells its surplus electric energy to 
the Washington Water Power Co., which distributes it 
in the town of St. Maries. During the years 1917 and 
1918, the lumber company paid all its taxes assessed 
against the property by the assessor of the county, but 
the State board of equalization in the fall of 1917, 
without notice to the lumber company, made the assess 
ment against its property which is now complained 
of. This assessment was termed as against the elec 
tric current transmission system in 1917, and in 1918 
as against the generating plant of the firm. The Wash- 
ington Power Co. receives the excess electrical energy 
on all its transmission lines in the power plant of the 
Milwaukee Lumber Co., and the latter claims that it 
has no transmission lines nor generating plant which 
2 subject to taxation by the State board of equaliza- 

on. 





FrANKFortT, Ky., April 7.—A big suit, asking for 
damages of $500,000 and return of 20,000 acres of 
land in Harlan and Leslie counties, has been filed by 
the heirs of Malcolm Hart, of Virginia, under a land 
grant issued to him by the State of Virginia in 1787. 
The Stearns Lumber & Coal Co., the Inter-mountain 
Coal & Lumber Co., Kentucky River Coal Corporation. 
Kentucky Coal Lands Co., F. 8. Peabody trustee, and 
F. M. Sackett, are named as defendants. 


Fort SmirnH, ArKk., April 8.—Suits were filed in the 
district court against persons to whom R. P. Harris 
and the Eagleton Lumber Co., of Polk County, had 
transferred property. It is alleged that the trans- 
fers were made to prevent the Government from col- 
lecting a judgment of $16,000 rendered in its favor 
for timber alleged to have been illegally removed from 
Polk County homesteads. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., April 7.—The Fastern Kentucky 
Railroad, operating 20 miles of lumber road running 
from Greenup, south to Webbville, in Lawrence County, 
has been thrown into the hands of a receiver. It is 
said that the road will be taken over at once and fur- 
ther extended into undeveloped timber fields in Magof- 
fin and Johnson counties. . The road connects with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Riverton, Ky., and has been 
a heavy lumber carrier. 





THE members of The Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association of Canada will give soldiers 
lumber at cost for permanent improvements. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








ROLLER-BEARING WHEELS ECONOMICAL 

Doubtless a large part of the vast improvement 
in mechanics has been in the direction of reducing 
friction, which may be defined as the wasting of 
energy that is always incidental to the performing 
of necessary work. A good illustration of this sort 
of improvement is afforded by roller bearing wheels, 
especially as applied to their use on lumber trucks. 
In the following letter received by the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN from the Wey- 


VALUABLE BOOK ON WOOD FINISHING 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a book- 
let devoted to the subject of wood finishing issued by 
the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Works, of Wilmington, 
Del., which is now owned and operated by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. This is far more than an 
ordinary manufacturer’s catalogue and its outstanding 
feature has been developed thru much coéperation 
with the leading lumber manufacturers’ associations. 





erhaeuser Timber Co., Ev- 
erett, Wash., and signed 
by W. H. Boner, manager, 
are set down a number of 
facts regarding the _ eco- 
nomical handling of lum- 
ber that should be of the 
greatest interest to other 
lumber concerns : 
“Replying to your letter 
of March 12, we are using 
about 700 sets of the Ot- 
tumwa roller bearing 
wheels. We have no ob- 
jection to your stating in 
your paper that we are 
using these wheels and 
that we find them extreme- 
ly satisfactory. Our en- 
tire transportation of lum- 
ber at Mill ‘B,’ from the 
mill to the planing mill, 








iis = ee 





from mill to yard, and 
from yard to cars, is 
handled on cars built on 
these wheels, 30-inch 
gage; and we have no complaint to offer or any 
suggestions for their improvement, 

“The matter of greasing comes up about once a 
year, and we find them most economical. We use 
them in connection with 7-ton Baldwin and West- 
inghouse locomotives, equipped each with 120 cells 
of Edison storage battery, type A-6, and haul easily 
from ten to fifteen loaded cars of lumber.” 

Not much figuring on the question of lubricant 
and labor saved in caring for the number of trucks 
referred to in the foregoing letter will be necessary 
to demonstrate the economy of annual lubrication. 
Moreover, the added number of cars that can be 
hauled owing to the elimination of friction is an- 
other economy of even greater magnitude. Both 
these economies can readily be translated into dol- 
lars and cents, a form of expression that is especial- 
ly impressive just now. 

The accompanying illustration shows a number of 
the roller bearing trucks used by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and made by the Ottumwa Iron Works, 
of Ottumwa, Iowa. 


ROLLER BRARING 








LUMBER TRUCKS MADE BY OTTUMWA IRON 
WORKS, OTTUMWA, 


IOWA. 


This consists of a series of wood samples illustrated 
in three-color photography which show the appearance 
of the various woods under a variety of finishes quite 
as clearly as the original wood samples from which 
the illustrations were made. The association basis is 
carried out to a large extent in the arrangement of 
these beautiful specimens. There is a right hand 
page of birch in the various finishes facing a left hand 
page of birch text supplied by O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. In a similar way, Secretary George E. 
Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, writes about cypress facing a page of cy- 
press samples. This includes a wonderful sample of 
tsugi finish similar to that obtained by torch burning 
and quite as effective, obtained by the use of white 
filler in connection with the dark stain. There are 
similar exhibits for Douglas fir, red gum, oak, North 
Carolina pine, southern pine, redwood, hemlock, larch, 
white pine and a large assortment of hardwoods, with 
a special exhibit of finishes for flooring in various 
woods. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 





ISAAC C. ENOCHS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 


Isaac C. Enochs, one of the South’s most promi- 
nent lumbermen, died at his home in Jackson, Miss., 
Tuesday, April 8, after a month’s illness. Mr. 
Enochs was stricken with a severe heart attack in 
early March and was taken to the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore for treatment by a special- 
ist. Realizing, however, that he was not recover- 
ing, he requested that he be taken home so that he 
might end his days in his beloved Mississippi. He 
reached Jackson Monday morning, the day pre- 
ceding his death. Funeral services were held at the 
Japitol Street Methodist Church Thursday morn- 
ing, conducted by the Rev. H. R. Tolle, assisted by 
the Rev. J. M. Morse and the Rev. C. W. Crisler. 
Business was suspended in Jackson during the serv- 
ices, showing the high honor in which this citizen 
was held. The pall bearers were George 8. Gard- 
ner, Laurel, Miss.; Marcellus Green, Oscar Newton, 
R. Taylor, Garner W. Green, Robert Ridgeway, 
Dock O’Leary, W. D. Hannah, Judge J. H. Price 
and Archie Gordon, all of Jackson. Interment was 
made in Cedar Lawn Cemetery, Jackson. 

Isaac Columbus Enochs was a native of Missis- 
sippi, born in Copiah County, March 17, 1852. He 
began his lumber career in the early twenties near 
what is now Fernwood, Miss. He started with a 
small portable mill and encountered numerous vicis- 
situdes, including fires and cyclones, but succeeded 
in establishing a good business by 1876, when he 
took his brother, J. L. Enochs, into partnership. 
From that time the concern grew and prospered, 
despite other fires and ill luck. In 1887 the busi- 
ness was consolidated under the name of Enochs 
Bros. Of his eight brothers, each was at some 
time connected with the business and several of 
them later branched out for themselves and also 
prospered. Three of them remained with the origi- 
nal firm of Enochs Bros. and were associated with 
I. C. Enochs in his numerous other enterprises. The 
brothers built a sash, door and blind factory at 
Jackson in 1890 and incorporated the Enochs Man- 
ufacturing Co. in 1891, with I. C. Enochs as presi- 
dent and J. L. Enochs as secretary. Another large 
enterprise was started at Fernwood, under the name 
of the Fernwood Lumber Co., of which I. C. Enochs 
was also president. The Banner Lumber Co. was 
incorporated in 1895 with Mr. Enochs as its secre- 
tary, and in 1904, Enochs Bros. owned more than 
100,000 acres of uneut timber lands and transacted 
business in twenty-five States. Later the famous 
Enochs Farms, of Fernwood, Miss., proved beyond 
question the importance of the cut-over lands of 
the South as an agricultural asset. 

Mr. Enochs was also interested in association 
work. He became a director of the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in 1893, was 
elected president in 1898, and was reélected in 
1899, during which time the association was firmly 
established. He was one of the most active par- 
ticipants in the freight rate fight early in this cen- 
tury, and shares with George S. Gardiner the credit 
for winning for the southern piners some reason- 
able adjustment of that matter. 

In 1879, Mr. Enochs married Miss Margaret E. 
Catchings, also a native of Mississippi, who, with 
five children, survives. His son, Lieut. Isaac C. 
Enochs, jr., is still in service. Of the famous lum- 
ber brothers, six still survive: J. L. Enochs, of 
Jackson; R. H., R. B. and R. E. Enochs, of Fern- 
wood; E. A., of Natchez, and Dr. A. C. Enochs, of 
Oklahoma City. A sister, Miss Eliza Enochs, of 
New Orleans, also survives. 


HARRISON WINFIELD ALLEN.—One of the 
older retail lumbermen of Philadelphia, and head of 
the Ellwood Allen Lumber Co., Harrison Winfield 
Allen, died on April 1, at St. Mary’s Hospital in 
that city, at the age of 60. Several years ago fie 
had a breakdown from overwork, and surrendered 
the running of the business in great measure to 
his son-in-law, Thomas R. Marshall. Since that 
time he had been in fair condition and had been 
active until shortly before his death. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and one daughter, Mrs. Marshall. 
He was an ardent devotee of golf and yachting and 
for several winters had spent his time on a house 
boat in Florida. He was a member of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Golf 
Club, Old York Road Country Club, Ocean City 
Yacht Club, and the Daytona (Fla.) Yacht Club. 
Mr. Allen was a quiet man with a fund of gentle 
humor, and was greatly loved by a host of friends 
to whom his death will bring a real loss. 


FRANK PIERCE DOE.—The president of the 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., and the Doe Estates, 
Frank Pierce Doe, died at his home, 2120 Washing- 
ton streeet, San Francsico, on April 6, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. He was 47 years of age 
and leaves a widow and two brothers, Charles W. 
Doe, of the California Door Co., and George I. Doe, 
of Salem, Mass. He was one of the most prominent 
members of the wholesale lumber trade in San 
Francisco and came of a pioneer lumbering family. 
The late Bartlett Doe and Charles F, Doe, both 
early California lumbermen of prominence, were 
his uncles. The funeral services were conducted at 
his late residence by the Rev. William Kirk Guthrie, 
of the First Presbyterian Church. 


A. S. CARMAN.—A well known lumberman of 
San Francisco, A. S. Carman, died at the Lane 
Hospital in that city on April 1 after a short illness. 
He was 69 years old and is survived by two sons, 
Clyde D. and Ralph W. Carman. Funeral services 
were held on April 3 at his late residence, 375 
Bellevue avenue, Oakland. Mr. Carman was vice 
president and director of the Seaboard National 
Bank, manager of the Port Costa and West Valley 
Lumber companies and vice president of the North- 
ern California Lumber Co. He was a member of the 
Masons, Elks, Odd Fellows, San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Commercial and Merchants’ 
Exchange clubs, and was highly respected in Cali- 
fornia lumber trade circles. 

GEORGE CLEMONS.—One of five men killed in 
an accident of the Clemons logging road near Aber- 
deen, Wash., when a train of logs and an engine 
plunged over an embankment, was George Clemons, 
the oldest son of C. H. Clemons, one of the promi- 
nent logging operators of that section. The young 
man was 28 years old and had had charge of the 
business for his father, who had been incapacitated 
for some time by an accident on the same road. He 
was married and had been living at Melbourne, the 
headquarters of the Clemons Logging Co., while 
representing his father’s interest since the Weyer- 
haeuser interests had taken over the property. 

JESSE C. REMICK 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

The president and chief owner of the Cummings- 
Moberly Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and Gari- 
baldi, Ore., Jesse C. Remick, died suddenly in 
Portland, April 7, of injuries received in a recent 
automobile accident which had not been considered 
fatal. He was 44 years old and leaves a wife and 
two children. Jesse C. Remick was for years en- 
gaged in cypress cutting in the South, but about a 
year ago entered the west Coast field. He organized 





THE LATE JESSE C. REMICK 


and headed the Cummings-Moberly Lumber Co. and 
erected a large mill on Tillamook Bay last August, 
which had begun operations on an extensive scale 
only last week, While a resident of New Orleans he 
had been active in the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and in 1917 was a member of the in- 
spection rules committee of that organization. 


RICHARD O’GORMAN.—Another of the few re- 
maining pioners of the Menominee River lumbering 
industry, Richard O’Gorman, died at his home in 
Marinette, Wis., on April 2, at the age of 77. Mr. 
O’Gorman went to Marinette from Canada fifty- 
four years hgo and had been associated with the 
Menominee River Lumber Co. almost continuously 
since that time. Mrs. O’Gorman died in 1910. The 
survivors are two sons, Frank, of Washington, and 
William, of Chicago, and two daughters, Mrs. A. 
Brownell, of Washington, and Miss Nellie O’Gorman, 
of Marinette. 


DANIEL BOONE LOGAN.—A retired lumberman 
of Pineville, Ky., Daniel Boone Logan, died in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., April 2, aged 62. He had been 
actively interested in sawmilling operations in 
eastern Kentucky and also in coal mine operations 
in the Cumberland Valley district until a few years 
ago when he retired. A wife and three sons sur- 
vive. 

CHARLES C. PRICE.—A member of the firm of 
Price & Hites, proprietors of the Aberdeen cabinet 
works, Aberdeen, Wash., and a rising young manu- 
facturer of the district, Charles C. Price, died re- 
cently after an illness of only eight days, of in- 
fluenza-pneumonia. He was only 39 years old and 
with Mr. Hite had recently taken over the Aber- 
deen plant. 

JOHN M. SMITH.—By far the oldest man con- 
nected with the lumber trade in Philadelphia, John 
M. Smith, died at his home in that city April 3, 
aged 99. He was the head of John M. Smith & Sons, 
one of the best known wood tank builders in that 
section. His son, George Smith, is a member of the 
= and will probably continue the business as 
yetore. 


HARDY L. WILLIAMS.—A Poplarville, Miss., 
business man who was in the sawmill business 
with his brother there, Hardy L. Williams, died at 
his home in Poplarville, March 17, after a pro- 
tracted illness. He was 51 years old and is sur- 
vived by his wife, ten children, three brothers and 
three sisters. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY: 





Tell us what 
you need. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 











Wind River Lumber Co. 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


Products Marketed by 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Manufacturing 
Merchants 





Bix Lumber Company 


Successor to 


Brix-Sand Lumber Company 
Pittock Block PORTLAND, ORE. 


Included in our O S 

Ample Stocks of reg on pruce 
we have upwards of 250,000’ thoroughly air-dried 
high-grade 4-4 No. 1 COMMON & BTR. SPRUCE 
(Clear only grade taken out); piled—and must be 
shipped—R-W 4-4x4, 6, 8, 10 and 12”—approxi- 
mately 70 percent 4-4x10”; R-L 6-20’—fine range 
lengths—not over 15 percent 6 and 8’; stock now 
rough; can be so shipped or S1S or S2S to.13-16"— 
or to net thickness desired. 


We Guarantee Quick Shipments this Stock. 


Wire or mail orders and inquiries 


ae given quick action. ail 








For immediate shipment 
at our Oregon mill we have 
the following exceptionally 


Dry White 
high grade stock of Oregon 


PINE White Pine: 


500,000’ — 1x4,6,8,10 & 12” No.4. & B.Rgh. 
50,000’— 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No.4 C.&B. Rgh. 

Stock is DRY; very light and soft; rough full 
thickness. 

Widths, 5% 4"; 20% 6"; 25% 8"; 10, 10"; 40% 12". 

Lengths, all 10 to 16'—heavy to 16'. 

Grade, 15-25% No.4 Com.; 50-60% No.3 Com.; 
25% No. 2 Com. and Btr. 


An exceptional bargain for 
Box Factory, Planing Mill or Yard. 


Wire, phone,.or write our CHICAGO OFFICE for prices. 


Liberty Compsny Chicago 


General Offices, Eastern Sales Office, 
Spalding Bldg. 10 So. LaSalle St., 
Portland, ire. Chicago, lil. 














Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 


ees —_——S 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
MENTS VIA 


Srnipme ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 





The Cost of Growing Timber 24" ctcis"er"freo™o™ 


By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
IMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















American Trading 


244 California St. C 0 mp y 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
offers buyers East of Chicago better Service 

en their inquiries are addressed to our 


New York Office: — 25 Broad Street 
We can supply you with ing in 


alifornia White 
ifornia Sugar Pine 
REDWOOD — FIR — SPRUCE | 


-—BOX SHOOK—, 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 











California Sugar 


WHEN IN NEED OF 
LUMBER WRITE TO 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 
Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 


and White Pine 

















We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


—OF — 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. yf Chapin Co., SPOKANE, wast. } 


— Snel 














—— 


The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 
N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY §pows tho cot 
ber of feet of’ lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 

from _ to $75 a a ae also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


QMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


HYMENEAL 


CARPENTER—STUCHELL.—At Everett, Wash., 
on April 2, at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. Stuchell, occurred the marriage of 
Glen Warner Carpenter, of Minneapolis, and Miss 
Edna Stuchell, of Everett. The bride is a former 
student of the University of Washington. The 
groom, who is the son of Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Car- 
penter, is a former Princeton student, and recently 
returned from overseas where he served as first 
lieutenant in the 86th Artillery Division. His father 
is at the head of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
of Minneapolis, and is also associated with the 
bride’s father in the Eclipse Lumber Co., of Everett, 
which Mr. Stuchell manages. A brother of the 
bridegroom, Dean Carpenter, married a sister of 
the bride several years ago. 

COLEMAN-DOTSON.—The wedding of Leo Cole- 
man, a lumberman of Phelps, Ky., and Miss Claudia 
Dotson, of Regina, Ky., occurred on April 5. The 
groom formerly operated mills in the vicinity of 
Regina. The father of the bride was a former lum- 
berman of the Big Sandy region. After a brief 
honeymoon in Cincinnati and Louisville, they will 
be at home in Phelps. 


GOODYEAR-EVERETT.—Miles_ A. 


Goodyear, 
president of the C. A. 


Goodyear lumber interests, 
and Miss R. Gracelyn Everett, daughter of Edwin 
Everett, well known Chicago business man, were 
married on Monday, April 7, at the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church in Chicago. The bride is a well 


known Chicago artist. The ceremony was performed 
in the presence of a few relatiyes and intimate 
friends by Dr. John Timothy Stone, pastor of the 
church, Following a wedding dinner at the apart- 
ments of the groom, 200 East Delaware place, the 
newly married couple left for the East. A few days 
will be spent there and the remainder of the honey- 
moon on the west Coast and in California. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


JONESBORO, ARK., April 8.—Frank Adair and J. B. 
Smith, of Pocahontas, have bought for $23,000 an ex- 
tensive tract of timber land from the Berger Realty 
Co., of Jonesboro. ‘Their mill will be moved from 
Cash to the tract. 





BLack MounTaIn, Ky., April 9.—The Black Moun- 
tain Coal & Development Co. will develop a hardwood 
timber boundary of about 800 acres in the Cumber- 
land Valley. A deal was closed on the timber several 
weeks ago. 

Hatriesspure, Miss., April 7.—C. Fairley, who re- 
cently cut out a timber location near here, has pur- 
chased several million feet of virgin timber near Pop- 
— and will erect a 20,000 capacity mill in the 
timber. 


Everett, WAsH., April 5.—Five tracts of timber in 
the Index district were bought by R. R. Fox, of Seat- 
tle, president of the Index-Galena Lumber Co., for 
$41,263, at an auction held at the county courthouse 
by the county auditor, 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 38 


A strange sight was noticeable in Chicago this 
week, Old timers recognized the change immediate- 
ly because it had been months since such things had 
oceurred with any frequency. Wagons and trucks 
in every part of the city were making deliveries 
of lumber. Lumber moving to some actual build- 
ing operation! What an odd thing to happen in 
Chicago! It had been forecast for weeks that 
Chicago would witness a building revival this spring 
and that onee building got started again it would 
take on the form of an epidemic and every part 
of the city would become affected. The start has 
been made and new buildings are actually going 
up in every part of Chicago. So far the new struc- 
tures are mostly bungalows, but construction work 
on new apartments is likely to follow. Local yards 
admit that the tide has turned and they are put- 
ting their teams and trucks at work again. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 





RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 5 

Lumber. Nhingles. 

Ee insvctepeueeeeneatow 31,880,000 4,707,000 
SAD sae aicno ok bac eatiees 67,762,000 7,275,000 
OUTING. iso acura Seas 35,882,000 2,568, 000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, Z TO APRIL 5, 
Lumber. Shingles. 
. SPP 384,559, 000 51 ‘076, 000 
SRE fcc 66 een yee 585,958,000 63,203,000 
Se, ee 201,399,000 12,127,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 5 

Lumber. Nhingles. 

1) re 13,827,000 3,464,000 
a rere 28,394,000 5,944,000 
a ee 14,567,000 2,480, 000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 5 

Lumber. Shingles. 

oo RRA eer rer es 152,939,000 33,951,000 
DD  6itne ese eoatack awe 284,442,000 40, 582,000 
oo eee eer ee 131, 50: 3, 000 6, 6: 31, 000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ending April 9 were as fol- 
lows: 


CLASS No. Value 
Se LO bikes pn apace po. 2 4 1,050 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 68 199. 500 

5,000 and under 10,000..... 37 248,700 

10, 000 and under BOO. 0 80% 21 288'500 

One ,000 and under 50,000..... 1] 309,500 

50,000 and under 100,000 be eae 3 190,000 

100,000 GU QUO scan ho cc aeisines 5 1,568, 000 
| rea en eae eee ee 145 $ 2,805,250 
Average valuation for week...... ues 19, aoe 
Totals previous week............ 93 1,579,856 
Average valuation previous week... .... 16 ett 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 65 652,600 
Totals Jan. 1 to April 9, 1919.... *971 12,493,400 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 461 9,205,816 


a“ orrected to date. 

Below is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits issued for the month of March, 1918 
and 1919: 


Foe Frontage, ft. Cost 
March, 1016...) ...02. 8,516 $2,529,650 
March, TOTO. «0:0 s:8cc0% 497 14,754 5,098,250 
NORTHERN PINE 
Chicago, April 9.—The distributers of northern 


pine say that considerable improvement is notice- 
able and they are in a very hopeful frame of mind. 
Industrial buying is slowly but surely growing in 
volume and the outlook is that business will be very 
active within a few weeks. Prices are holding 
strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
try yards has increased and city building trade is 
beginning to pick up. There is a better outlook for 
railroad business, Reports from eleven mills to the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
week ending March 29 show shipments of 4,967,273 
feet, compared with 3,451,135 feet for the previous 
week, and 1,083,000 feet of lath compared with 582,- 
000 for the week before. Orders received were re- 
ported at 1,697,518 feet, compared with 2,528,486 
feet for the week ending March 22. Production for 
the week was 1,938,560 feet of lumber and 263,000 
of lath, compared with 1,562,187 feet of lumber and 
281,000 lath for the week before. Building permits 
are increasing weekly. 





New York, N. Y., April 8.—Orders are inactive, 
but inquiries are coming along nicely and there is 
a more optimistic feeling. Low grades are in good 
supply. Box makers are not in the market to any 
extent. Suburban trade shows signs of picking up. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—Not much change has 
occurred in the white pine trade and the improve- 
ment is scarcely noticeable, tho wholesalers say 
they are getting a slightly increased inquiry. Yards 
have plenty of stock on hand in the lower grades, 
which are still backward, but in the better grades 
the supply is small. There is no advantage in cut- 
ting prices, for it is impossible to replace lumber 
without paying as much or more than the former 
quotations, for mill stocks are small. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 8.—Sales are more 
steady than since the first of the year but the mar- 
ket has not struck the stride that has characterized 
trade at this season for the last few years. Build- 
ing is taking the greater part of the stock that is 
being disposed of and retailers show increasing in- 
terest in purchases. Prices hold firm, altho many 
consumers appear to be holding back orders in hope 
that some concessions will be made to their ad- 
vantage. 


Boston, Mass., April 9.—The market for western 
and northern white pine continues to improve and 
prices are therefore firm. Prices current for Michi- 
gan and Canada type are as follows: Uppers, 4/4 
to 8/4, $134; 2%4-, 3-inch, $149; 4-inch, $159; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $125; 2%-, 83-inch, $140; fine common, 
4/4, $90; 5/4, 6/4, $102; 8/4, $102; barn boards, No. 2, 
6- to 8-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 12-inch, $65. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., April 9.—The eastern spruce mar- 
ket has suffered somewhat of a slump and prices 
are weaker. Base dimension is now $45; 9-inch, 
$46 to $47; 10-inch, $47 to $48; 12-inch, $49 to $50, 
with demand for all dimension decidedly poor. 
Random is, however, firmer, up to 2x7 selling at $36, 
with the better lengths bringing $37. For 2x8 the 
usual price is $40. The 2x10 is getting firmer as it 
gets scarcer, and while some can be had at $44 it 
usually sells at $46. For 2x12 there is little demand 
and prices range about $46 to $48. As retailers are 
well supplied, boards are difficult to sell and random 
spruce covering boards may be had at $38 to $39, 
sometimes less. For matched spruce covering boards 
it is hard to get more than $42. 





New York, N. Y., April 8.—With building inquiries 
coming in more actively, yards are slowly finding 
their way into the market. Stocks are not difficult 
to obtain and shippers can furnish sizes so promptly 
that the impression has gained credence in some 
circles that there is an oversupply. Stocks seem 
to be in good hands and there is no inclination to 
cut the market. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—Eastern spruce continues 
in fair demand, but stocks at the mills are not 
Wholesalers are quoting spruce boards at 


large. 
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$40 with scantling at $35 and low grade stock at 
$28. The demand for crating stock is much slower 
than a few months ago, but activity in this line is 
expected to increase in a short time. In the build- 
ing trade spruce is coming into competition with 
other woods, which are more available. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, April 9.—The white cedar trade is im- 
proving in every branch. Posts are in ready demand 
with a prospect of one of the most active seasons in 
many years. The pole trade which suffered severely 
during the war is coming slowly into its own again 
and has very fine prospects, while white cedar 
shingles are growing stronger in demand. Prices 
remain strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 7.—Good post business 
has been done by retail yards south of the twin 
cities and replacement orders are coming in. Yards 
are not buying heavily, but evidently are not well 
stocked and are in the market. Prices are strong. 
In fact, the margin on new stock is insufficient, but 
prices on old stock have not been advanced. There 
is some pole business, mainly for replacements, but 
figures are asked on some new telephone lines. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 9.—With hardwoods, this week was 
better than last. The market shows a slow but 
gradual improvement. The industrial demand is 
getting better, especially with furniture and other 
factories that use large volumes of hardwoods while 
if the predicted building revival materializes, then 
the interior trim people will be back in the market. 
Railroad buying, tho fair, is not of the volume that 
it should be. Stocks, being low in the producing 
sections north and south, have much to do in 
keeping the hardwood trade hopeful thru a period 
that has been anything but satisfactory. Taken on 
the whole, the future has a much better look than 
business in recent years has had. Prices are gener- 
ally well maintained. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 7.—Twin city trade is 
improving, but wholesalers report their best de- 
mand from outside markets. There is a better call 
for stock for flooring and interior finish. The low 
grade stock still moves readily at good prices. The 
market is firm in all lines. Factory business, espe- 
cially in the furniture line, is increasing. Business 
is not yet normal, but the outlook is bright. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 8.—Conditions still are 
discouraging for sellers here on account of the 
trouble the mills continue to have with bad weather. 
The demand for special cuttings in oak, hickory and 
ash is very heavy and buyers make attractive offers 
for stock, but the mills just can not do anything. 
Ash is in especially heavy demand by implement 
and vehicle factories; in fact, the factory trade is 
the strongest feature in the market. Demand for 
straight lumber has not yet opened up for quantity 
orders. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 7.—-The business being trans- 
acted in hardwoods is confined largely to the upper 
grades. This is especially true of ash. There is a 
marked improvement in southern maple, due to the 
demand from automobile manufacturers. Elm is 
also being bought by the same industry. FAS sap 
gum is showing more strength. Oak, of course, re- 
mains the strongest item on the list. Furniture 
manufacturers look for a good season, but they are 
delaying buying until they can ascertain what woods 
will be most in demand. 


New York, N. Y., April 8.Orders are more 
active, and some dealers report better business than 
they have had for weeks. Stocks are in good sup- 
ply, but whatever orders are placed the buyer 
wants shipped immediately. Furniture manufac- 
turers are slowly getting into the market on a bet- 
ter basis and smaller consumers are using con- 
siderable stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—The hardwood trade is 
more satisfactory than a few weeks ago and all 
the yards are noting improvement. A good share 
of the business is coming from the furniture manu- 
facturers, who are resuming operations on a larger 
scale than for many months. Automobile concerns 
are also in the market to a larger extent. The 
building line, however, is slow to improve. Com- 
mon quartered oak is hard to find in large quantity 
and prices are strong. Birch and red gum are more 
active. 


Boston, Mass., April 8.—There is a gratifying gain 
in demand for hardwoods and prices are firm. Piano 
and other musical instrument makers use more 
mahogany; furniture men are buying birch espe- 
cially more willingly. Maple, owing to a limited sup- 
ply, is firmer and plain and quartered oak are also 
firmer. There is a better domestic demand for 
plain oak. Prices current are: Oak, plain, $80 to $82; 
quartered, $110 to $120; maple, $65 to $68; birch, 
red, $78 to $80; sap, $66 to $68; basswood, $70 to $72. 


Baltimore, Md., April 7.—Buyers are disposed to 
place orders for imperative needs only, but altho 
the seller never have much business ahead the 
movement is kept at fair proportions. To assume, 
as some sellers do, that actual advances will take 
effect requires considerable optimism. The mills do 
not appear to have extensive assortments on hand 
and production conditions do not encourage manu- 
facturers to speed up. Altho exports are held down 
by lack of tonnage there has already been a very 
considerable increase in the movement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.—Production of hard- 
woods is increasing, but stocks have been so run 


down that it is difficult for some mills to fill orders, 
which, altho they have increased in volume, are by 
no means near normal. Piano factories are large 
consumers, a larger demand is coming from the 
railroads and furniture manufacturers are taking 
liberal quantities of oak, gum and maple and are 
buying more liberally of walnut and cherry. Oak, 
hickory and ash are in active demand by vehicle 
manufacturers. More inquiries are coming from the 
building trade. 





Ashland, Ky., April 7.—There is a good demand for 
white oak and red shows some improvement. Hick- 
ory is in good demand, but ash is quiet. Several river 
mills have recently resumed operation. Prices are 


unchanged. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 9.—A better tone in the building 
situation, which is becoming noticeable not only in 
Chicago but much more so elsewhere, is helping the 
hemlock situation. The demand is better here, say 
distributers, and prices are well maintained. 


New York, N. Y., April 8.—Yards are carrying 
fair supplies. Building activity promises to become 
more important, and a larger volume of inquiries 
was sent out last week than for a long time. Pros- 
pects are considered good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—Hemlock shows a little 
increase in demand, but business is slow for this 
time of year. It is evident that retailers have been 
working off some of their stocks bought months ago 
and are slow to place new business. The high 
prices are the reason for their objections to order- 
ing. Quotations remain strong, because of the 
scarcity of stocks at the northern mills. 


Boston, Mass., April 9.—Hemlock dimension and 
boards are dull. Boards are plentiful and not in 
good demand, so clipped hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 
14- and 16-foot are usually quoted at $38. Altho 
the demand for dimension is poor, it is fairly firm 
in price. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 8.—Prices are 
strong and demand shows a steady improvement. 
Wholesalers say that the signs of the times point 
to the rapid depletion of supplies in the yards and 
they intend to be ready to take care of as many 
orders as possible. With the demand for southern 
pine in excess of the supply and prices of that 
stock on the increase, hemlock dealers believe that 
they will experience an exceptionally heavy trade 
in the near future. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.—There has been an in- 
crease in hemlock production during the last week. 
Distribution, owing to delayed building activity, 
continues slow. Stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers are slow and prices remain firm. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, April 9.—Business continues good. This 
hardwood, which was in good demand during the 
war, is destined to have the best peace time business 
that it ever has had. Prices remain strong. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 7.—Distributers report that 
poplar is in good demand as far as the upper grades 
are concerned, but there is very little doing in the 
lower grades. 


Baltimore, Md., April 7.—Inquiries for poplar are 
smaller than at the first of the year, indicating that 
buyers have overestimated their probable needs and 
the stocks in the hands of users are too large to 
permit an active market. Buyers keep close to 
immediate needs and can not be interested in enter- 
ing into commitments to take care of future re- 
quirements. The producers‘point out that there are 
no extensive accumulations on the market and see 
no reason to make concessions, as buyers seem re- 
solved to keep their acquisitions as low as possible. 


Boston, Mass., April 9.—There has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the demand for poplar 
ists and 2nds in all thicknesses from both consum- 
ers and retailers. Sales have been made at firm 
prices. There is some foreign inquiry. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.—Altho for this season 
the volume of business is light, the factory demand 
is maintaining poplar in a strong position. There 
is a fair amount of buying of furniture stocks and 
other high grades and also of box, crating and wagon 
material. Mills report some increase of log sup- 
plies. Prices are steady. 


Ashland, Ky., April 7.—There is a good demand 
for all grades of poplar, with items above No. 3 com- 
mon scarce. Recent tides have brought a small 
supply of timber to the mills. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 9.—Business is slightly better in the 
local market, west Coast products, fir especially, be- 
ing in better demand than last week. Reports from 
the west Coast mills and wholesalers say that busi- 
ness, gleaned mostly from the middle western 
States, is improved and the western wholesalers are 
urging local distributers to place their orders early. 
Prices have a stronger tone. 


Portiand, Ore., April 5.—The fir market is quiet 
excepting in yard stocks, in which there is a fairly 
good movement for this time of year, and railroad 
ties, which are being shipped to Atlantic coast and 
foreign destinations. Only the limit placed upon 
carriers seems to govern the volume of offshore 























Short Dimension 


Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 


Sales Agents For 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company Tishomingo Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Tishomingo, Burnsville, Belmont 


and Red Bay 


SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. HORT 
x Makes Them : 5) 
4°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Sells Them 4S 


C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., 








Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 


McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty— 2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 


















Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wisk is Law. 

One person RATES: 
Room with detached bath . « «+ $2, $2.50, 3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, 

‘Two persons Per day 
Room with detached path .. «+ « $3, 93.50, $3 
Room with private bath; Double room » $5 to $8 

Single room, ble 

bed . $4, $4.50, $5 

2 ‘3 Two connecting rooms 

f with bath, Per day. 
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sons, 

4 oeveene. $7 to $12 
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Closer to 
the Men 
Who Use 
Lumber 


Let the carpenter help 
to advertise your yard 
by giving him a 


Troy Apron 


Circulars and prices 
on request, 


The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. 


TROY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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business. Red cedar shingles are in strong demand 
and on account of the curtailed production the 
stocks are low, with the result that prices have 
leaped to $3.50 for clears and $2.50 for stars at the 
mill. The demand for spruce box lumber, which has 
been strong for several months, is a little lighter. 
Quotations to the trade at the mill today are re- 
ported about $20 ora little more. The western pine 
market and the log situation remain unchanged. 


Seattle, Wash., April 5.—There is a flood of in- 
quiries as to cutting but little actual business as 
yet. The demand for railroad ties and the award 
of a contract for 3,381,000 feet for a dry dock are in- 
stances of actual business. Orders are above normal 
for the first time in many months, while production 
is 15 percent below normal. The small mills and the 
cargo mills are active, but many of the moderate- 
sized plants are still closed. The market has 
strengthened perceptibly. Logging crews are more 
active and prices remain at $12, $16 and $20, altho 
there is an unsubstantiated report of weakness in 
No. 3 on account of the side product of the aircraft 
and ship building lumber production during the 
war. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 8.—Demand for fir con- 
tinues heavy and the inquiry is large. Prices ac- 
cordingly continue to gain in strength and while 
only small advances have been made here and there 
a considerable advance is expected any time now in 
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Trade-Building Qualities 


are abundantly supplied in this flooring 
for nature put the quality in our north- 
ern timber and our modern manufac- 
turing facilities retain it. 


The uniformity in quality, millwork and grad- 
ing of ‘‘Oconto Brand”’ Flooring is daily mak- 
ing permanent customers for dealers. 
do the same for you. Send us a trial order and 
let us show you the advantages of 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A standard for 70 years 


It will 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed with Flooring, 


























Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. 
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reach their destinations in 
better condition when 
bundles are tied with 


STAR **re“© BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, 
Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc., can 


4 Overseas Deliveries 
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Manufacturers of 
STAR, 
JUNIOR STAR, 
BULL DOG AND 
HERCULES 


Baling Tie Buckles 















be neatly, economically and perma- 
nently tied with wire when you use 
these buckles. Also use them for 
domestic shipments. 
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a new list. All items in common stock are reported 
to be scarce and buyers have difficulty in placing 
orders, as practically all of the mills desire orders 
that include few boards or commons to the car. The 
dry stuff has been about exhausted and some mills 
are conditioning acceptance of orders on wet ship- 
ments. Red cedar commons also are scarcer than 
fir. Hemlock boards still are to be had, but the 
stocks at the mills are diminishing rapidly. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 9.—The western pine situation is 
taking on a better hue, as reports come from many 
places that the building revival has begun. In Chi- 
cago the building situation shows signs of activity 
and this means that the sash and door plants will 
have visible evidence that their business will get 
back on its feet. Consequently it may not be long 
until western pines will find a steady market with 
the millwork plants. Prices are strong. 


Spokane, Wash., April 5.—Conditions are practi- 
cally the same as last week. Prices remain un- 
changed and business is reported fair, with many 
good prospects. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 8.—Demand still runs 
along slowly, tho apparently big enough to suit the 
mills, which show no eagerness for business. Light 
snow in the mountains hindered logging operations 
and most of the mills are short many items. Prices 
are firmly held. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—The demand for Cali- 
fornia pines is small and wholesalers are not very 
optimistic, tho everybody expects a good market 
before the summer is over. The mills are said to 
be finding a more satisfactory demand in the West 
than in the East and they make no complaint of 


lack of orders. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 9.—The redwood distributers say 
that business is fairly good, is getting better and is 
bound to be fine soon. What better mental attitude 
could you find in any branch of the lumber trade? 
Prices are strong. 











San Francisco, Cal., April 5.—Redwood prices are 
firm, with an increasing demand for yard stock 
on the Coast as well as in the East. While the mills 
have not as many orders for special cutting as last 
year, manufacturers are confident that the opening 
of the building season will help business consider- 
ably. Exporting of clears to Australia continues 
on old orders, but not much new business is being 
booked, because of scarcity of tonnage. Redwood 
tie business is quieting down, with manufacturers 
and buyers not altogether in agreement as to prices. 
Redwood shingles are stronger since cedars ad- 
vanced. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 8.— Redwood business con- 
tinues fairly good but not heavy, tho a slight in- 





crease is noted in yard demand and inquiry. Prices 
are firm. 
SOUTHERN PINE 
Chicago, April 9.—Trade is better. In almost 


every office where southern pine is sold inquiries 
were found to be coming in more frequently and 
actually some orders were being booked. What is 
more, conditions are taking on an atmosphere in a 
building way that makes it look as if southern 
pine would soon be moving in Chicago territory in 
its old fashioned way. Retailers say that building 
is reviving and lumber is again being sold for build- 
ing purposes on a scale exceeding anything in 
months. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 8.—There is more the ap- 
pearance of a market in southern pine now than for 
many weeks. While no agreement has been re- 
ported from Washington, buyers apparently have 
taken it for granted from press reports that any 
considerable revision of prices downward is highly 
improbable; in fact, some advances have been sched- 
uled here. The result is that retailers are buying 
more freely than for some time. While the volume 
is not large, the indications are of a much more 
active demand for general yard stock from now on. 
Nearly all yards, except those line concerns with 
southern mill connections, hold very short stocks 
of southern pine. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 8.—The demand for southern 
pine is on the increase. There is decidedly a better 
feeling among the retail yards and distributers and 
buying has been more free within the last week. 
This is true not only of mill shipments but of transit 
cars, which are in much better demand, Shipments 
are being made more promptly from the mills. 


New Orleans, La., April 7.—Demand does not 
seem to have quite recovered the stride it was hit- 
ting when the price reduction movement was made 
in Washington, but reports of bookings do not in- 
dicate any very marked recession of orders, while 
the declaration of the mass meeting here last week 
is helping to restore confidence in the price. Brisk 
foreign inquiry is noted, tho shipments are greatly 
restricted by lack of steamer room. Demand from 
Latin American countries is rated brisk. The do- 
mestic outlook is visibly improved by the building 
activity stimulated by the “Build Now” campaigns 
in full swing in many cities and towns. Produc- 
tion has increased somewhat, but mill stocks are 
still broken in assortments and prices are well 
held. 


New York, N. Y., April 8.—The refusal of south- 
ern pine manufacturers to enter inte any price 
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agreement with the Industrial Board is taken to 
mean that lumbermen are optimistic as to higher 
prices at least commensurate with the cost of pro- 
duction. There is little activity to the demand, but 
quotations hold firm. The building trade develops 
slowly, but the prospects of public and large con- 
tract work are excellent. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—The situation in southern 
pine is somewhat more encouraging than a short 
time ago. While many orders are not being placed, 
the inquiry is larger and trade seems likely to in- 
crease satisfactorily in the near future. Retailers, 
as well as some wholesalers, have expected to see 
some decline in prices as the result of the larger 
labor supply at the mills and the general lack of 
building activity, but thus far they have seen no 
tendency toward lower prices. 





Baltimore, Md., April 7.—While there are not in- 
ordinately large accumulations of longleaf pine here 
the assortments are probably sufficient to take care 
of all requirements. Yards have not made any 
efforts to stock up and buyers persist in the belief 
that values will recede still more. There are rather 
large holdings of heavy timbers at some yards and 
no prospect of a call for them soon. As the mills 
are decidedly firm in their ideas of values the dis- 
tribution is held down to meeting actual require- 
ments. 


Boston, Mass., April 8.—There has been no im- 
provement in demand for southern pine. Flooring 
is firm at: 1x4, A, $60 to $62; B, $54.50 to $58; 
C, $47 to $51. Altho sales are fewer, partition is 
firm at $44.50 to $45.50. Demand for roofers is off 
and most of the sales are made at $35 to $37 for the 
1x6 and $36 to $38 for the 1x8. 


The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 
Hat- Kan 
Tusca- ties- Alev- sas 





loosa, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 
FLOORING— 
RT EE Miia co as ea te ewes HOP see exces 
abetter wikis eee ea aed nek 51.00 52.25 
PEPE re eer rT eee 48.50 eeee ees 
e Peeeusieadvus taeKe ReRS 41.50 
CTE er ee 31.00 
re Babstter avecnce eee 37.00 35.75 
ME” hele Gerace ea kata et 83.00 34.50 
OE rer c 26.00 26.00 c 
1x4” EG A. Quslkuree aus anes | eee 
pS eee 47.50 49.00 48.25 
LEAREEEEEOS SS LEKES BRES 39.75 *37.75 ae 
GUN ERECEVES DER OES Aes ears sede Goa 
are Eee ee ee ae 29.25 *26.75 er 
ra EDU. 656s blelsine-mneis 35.25 35.75 36.25 
SaCDROKMe RARER SRee “oe 35.00 36.00 
Ru Rae ae daweeretes scese Gaeee 
DE rie adnewest aie hence eed eoee 808.060 
1 SE SNe 32.50 33.25 *35.50 eee 
Oe Bh 663s che eens ree 25.50 25.75 25.50 27.50 
WOE cde tien ce aoe Z0G0 BPO ssse cows 
Ba” Nee De Oolb< co ss ot vec ee 
eS aoe 26.00 26.25 .... - 
we » 5 ce... vives Owes 20.50 eee 
CpiL 
wxt” ” B&better WEGRReEHéS4 31.0 <is see 
POPPY eer ere 29.50 *31.00 26.50 
No 3 Cehaeveed 4eeee 0608 24.0 ‘ens ames 
bad td ee Rive aloe. ewe 82.75 *33.50 32.75 
CT ga eee 31.25 *31.00 31.25 
ee CT ae ee 25.00 *25.50 23.50 
uxt” pavetter ckKenke wee 37.50 *37.00 os 
PiseGedwneawie.cacne 25.75 arate 
Pa 

1x4” ee ae Rb Re Hees 37.25 42.00 36.75 

a ere rere tT ee re 34.25 40.00 33.00 
3 Mabie Was cures 6K 29.00 Pre te es 
x6" “B&better JiCevenn wane 37.25 40.25 
et Waa eRe ay: eek ORS 34.25 vais 

No. RE aT are te 29.00 

BErvEL SipInc— 

SENG” MOEUEE 6 cect ses toe 28.00 coos aoe 
BME ie hee alae a 6 aty.ce nlc ---- %26.00 23.75 

WR TOG in. 6-4:.0 6 v.06 .0:8,8:8-008 26.75 aaa wane 
MD cas edweasneenele ween 22.00 

Drop SIDING 

Ix4 or 6” B&better..... cos. 35.00 35.50 36.00 
No. CwheCrlaveaceees 83.50 33.50 *35.00 35.00 
1 Eee ree 27.60 27.00 ... 27.50 
MME wuaevietetedvs ec 20.75 27.75 ..- 

FiInisH— 

Bédbetter rough: 
ee OP Be he cs eaees 36.00 35.50 Te 
ME Ccedteatoaseaeed eeas 35.75 36.50 
TE ee ate gale ah owas eae 37.00 36.50 anon 
| and WUD cisiaas ae ween 88.00 38.00 37.25 

altered ad trae. 6. ere 38.00 38.50 ee 

1 x4 to “42” Radke eo ecel alecere 42.25 43.50 44.00 

% and 2x4 to i2”... 2.2: a. 41.00 47.00 
paverter er 

1x6 to 12” 38.00 37.00 amas 
1x4” 5 88.25 
1x6” 88.75 
1x8” 4 .25 40.00 
= and 10” ..... x i 41.75 

1x12” ‘ 20 5 42.50 
Pe eck 6.008 e ale ws 45.50 46.75 
pe Oe ere 43.50 
BORE TEE Mcccccees base 45. 50 eeee 
oO Surfaced 
Pe dahaweee a Cur Rae bees --e- *34.00 34.50 
BET 29 Cbe ¥54 Meas ee. 8888 ..-- *36.00 35.00 
| jg OS Saree earner .. *36.00 36.50 
po | og Seer ree ---- *38.00 37.50 
tk ep arecere aie ee Oe? here's ~ee- *38.00 39.50 
Cages AND BASE, Bébtr 
EET Cr ere 44.00 44.00 46.00 
8 and a eked e cu ac outa 46.25 44.50 47.50 
JaMBS, Bébetter— 
OU cence cece 8 é60 45.50 50.00 
2%, 55% & S04 OO. ss. 48.25 Tee 
Boarps, 818 or S2S— 

No. +, 2X | er Pt ee acs 
po lt CF". SC re 33.25 31.00 32.25 
CURES TORGIRE 0.6 36 0 cies 83.25 31.25 32.25 
Gz50", Th and 16° ....6 eos 34.00 32.00 32.75 


Tusca- 
loosa, 
Ala, 
oer NR st ee ard 6 cad 
BES, VO OE 16? 60k ccc 
Other DOMME Gcccuee cues 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
1x6 to 12” 


Sn tO 1S". «.ccckdes cess 
BE tceeed se ebceececuved 
DN deewas <énccuse wees 
FENCING, s1Ss— 

WO Ee Eee EO cciceeee cone 
Other lengths ........... 
Bees WO chawaweue dk awe 
— NEED 8 ciele ¢ #6. eae 

No. 4 aan lengths) : 

ME ab bRreacaeand Ke eiee 
BM Cesnvacevscieus Seu 
™/ > 3 (all lengths) : 
1x6” OTE COUNTER Cee 
SHIPLAP— 
nO Si TO Oe |, 
i ee 
1210", 14 & 16°.. 
Other lengths .. 
“iss 2 (10 to 20’,): 
x8 





x10 
No, BY “Cail lengths) : 
ihedague een oa 20.00 
into” Vanda wae cenes 20.00 
GROOVED ROOFING 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’. 
DIMENSION, S1S1E— 
Ne J, 2x 4” , 10’ 





Iz @, i¢ 
zz S*, 10° 
2x10", 10° 
2x12”, 10° 

1 

1 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 10° 
2x 6”, 10° 

1 


1 
2s OF. 16 
1 


18 & 20’ 26. 00 
Noe SF, Bae cn cesesces 


LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
and under: 


éviceretekuencs 27.50 
i gt OO ee Pieter 29.50 
Ee eWduuddecucenas 31.00 
BOr 4k ewe kwkaa eK 
Be acagashiéwavens 

SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 2 S48, 20’ & under: 

SC CeKeVO HOC ORES 24.50 
10" beetacdemeucces 25.50 
Se Git wdacteawoecs 27.50 


ha ge 
No. 2) 9", 4° li! 
Byrkit LATH— 
fo Meher reer 
a | eer 
ES” GEG FO. ccc ceee 


CaR MATERIAL (all 1x4 
& 6” 


B&better, 9 9 and 38°. 
10 and 20’. wale 
No. 1, 10 aad OT hacia 6b ccecrue 
3. MME N GR cu ciacin wt eee 


CaR Dre KING 
ae 9, 10, = or 20’ 27. 00 
“rae $6", ete... ...2 27.00 
No. 1, 2% to ‘gn 9, 10, 
18 or 20’ 
Car Se «- 84S— 
Oe BE 6 db ndecess ecw 
38 ny Mbt lawancececn caees 
Up te 32", GE te BG. 6. e eves 
Car FrRAMING— 
8” & under, 20’ & under. .... 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLOcK 


Strock— 
a eee eee 
O1n Rig TiIMBERS— 
No. . Gamare TAB... cece 
po OS er are 
Gee Ue BOO aawcs cs wuge 





Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 


33.25 
33.25 
27.50 
27.50 


21.75 
21.75 





25.50 
30.00 
32.00 
40.25 
42.50 


24.75 
27.50 
32.00 


*Prices } preceded by an asterisk are 


week, 


Alea- 


Kan- 
sas 


andria, City, 


24.00 
25.50 


17.00 
31.00 


7.00 


ars 25 


19.25 


16.00 


Rs isis 
. *20.75 


Mo. 
32.25 
35.50 
35.00 


27.25 
27.50 
30.25 
20.00 
20.00 
19.25 
14.25 


30.50 


27.75 
27.25 


20.00 
19.75 


34.00 


27.75 
26.25 


26.50 
25.50 


25.25 
24.25 
25.00 
26.50 
25.75 
26.50 


16.00 


26.25 
27.25 
33.00 
39.00 


those of last 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.— While manufacturers of 
southern pine find operating conditions improved 
they are confronted with uncertainty about prices, 
owing to the Washington conference. As a whole 
prices are strong, boards being $1 to $1.50 higher 
and some grades of flooring and ceiling 50 cents to 
$2 higher, while partition and dimension are gener- 
ally steady. Car material is stronger and there is 
considerable development of the demand from the 
oil fields for timbers. The distribution of building 
material is slow. While there has been a little ex- 
pansion in exports the trade is hampered by trans- 
portation difficulties. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., April 7.—While the receipts of 
North Carolina pine during the last week were not 
really heavy, it is estimated that there is 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 feet of lumber piled on the wharves, so 
that offerings are more liberal than regard for firm 
prices makes desirable. Builders have not placed 
extensive orders yet and boxmakers have no large 
needs to meet. The mills point ott that production 
costs are as high as ever and are disposed to resist 
demands for concessions. Altho differences of opin- 
ion as to values retard the movement the near 
future should develop a brisk inquiry. 


New York, N. Y., April 8.—There is little im- 
provement in the demand but prospects are regard- 
ed as very favorable. Box manufacturers are 
holding off but building trade inquiries are more 
numerous. Supplies are ample for quick shipments, 
and actual building orders have not yet developed 
to such an extent that buyers feel the need of buy- 
ing very far ahead. 





Boston, Mass., April 8.—North Carolina pine has 
slumped. Rough edge is firm because of low sup- 
ply, but there is no call for it. It is quoted at $50 
to $51 for 4/4 under 12-foot. Roofers go at $35 to 
$37 for the 1x6 and $36 to $38 for the 1x8. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 7.—Continued growth of 
demand is reported, with eastern consuming terri- 
tory still lagging behind other sections in call. 
Some of the mills report price advances, ranging 
from $1 to $2 on various items of common boards 
and from $8 to $4 on common timbers. Others re- 
port that they have made no change of prices. 
Mill assortments are still broken, some items of 
lowers being in notably small supply. One or two 
mill points today reported that heavy rains have 
again interfered with logging operations, slowing 
down production. Production is moving steadily up 
toward normal volume. Labor supply is fair and 
car supply easy. 





Chicago, April 9.—Cypress, like southern pine, is 
better because the building situation is on the 
mend. A better tone was reflected in the office of 
every cypress distributer, as inquiry and orders 
improved. Reports from retailers indicated that 
considerable building was already under way and 
much was being planned. Prices remain strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 8.—This week there was an 
advance of $2 on 2-inch and thicker C cypress and 
all other items are very firm. As far as St. Louis 
is concerned there is very little demand from either 
factory trade or yards. However, local distributers 
are doing rather a large business in all kinds of 
yard stock. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 8.—A steadily growing 
demand is reported this week, tho the increase in 
business has not yet brought the market to normal. 
The country trade is taking the bulk of the new 
business and mixed car lots are wanted almost ex- 
clusively. 


Boston, Mass., April 9.—Cypress prices continue 
firm. There is inquiry from retailers and some sale, 
altho lack of building keeps down the demand, 
Dealers believe the improvement in demand from 
the manufacturing trades obtained during the last 
month will be maintained in spite of a temporary 
slump. Prices current are: ists and 2nds, $67 to 
$70; 5/4 and 6/4, $69 to $72; 8/4, $80 to $83; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $46.50 to $47.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $53 to $56; 
8/4, $58 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md., April 7.—The cypress movement 
is small, as buyers are still holding back for lower 
figures. But the mills expect such a demand that 
the stocks will be too small to meet it and there- 
fore refuse to make concessions, which they contend 
would not increase volume, while it would narrow 
profits very decidedly. Stocks here are very light 
and buyers proceed cautiously, keeping close to the 
immediate requirements of their customers. 





New York, N. Y., April 8.—A better tone is re- 
ported among small mills that cater to the build- 
ing materials trade. Very little actual business has 
developed, but inquiries are more numerous. Stocks 
among consumers are low and yards have been bet- 
ter buyers the last week. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—Much strength prevails 
in the cypress market, owirg to the bad weather 
prevailing in the producing territory and stocks are 
quite low. <A larger demand for stock prevails than 
a few weeks ago and the outlook is regarded as 
good. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, April 8.—There has been a little 
more activity in cypress and prices are firmer. The 
country trade is well maintained and buying by city 
interests is heavier. Retailers are holding much 
better apportioned stocks and are ready for quite 
a large spring demand. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, April 9.—There is more demand for 
shingles than in a long while, but they are mostly 
for delivery outside Chicago. The quotation on red 
cedar clears advanced from $4.45 to $4.55, Chicago 
basis, while stars advanced from $3.60 to $3.65, 
Chicago basis. White cedars remain: Extras, $4.40; 
standards, $3.55, Chicago basis. In sound butts 
there is an advance, the new quotation being $2.65, 
Chicago basis, an advance of 5 cents; Lath are in 
better demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn., April 7.—Business is light, but 
there is some improvement in this section, and 
wholesalers report a better demand on clears with 
an upward tendency in price. The supply of transit 
cars is small and for that reason the market gener- 
ally is firm. «Country buying is slow and retailers 
are not as a rule forced to buy. 


Seattle, Wash., April 5.—Red cedar shingles are 
higher, under the influence of restricted production 
and increased demand. Probably not more than 55 
percent of Washington mills are operating, while 
in British Columbia the strike has held production 
down almost to the vanishing point. Logs are high 
and are becoming scarcer. A somewhat remarkable 
feature of the market is the strength in clears, 
which advanced from 10 to 15 cents during the week 
and are now quoted for eastern delivery at $3.25 
to $3.35. Stars are higher at $2.50 to $2.55 


Kansas City, Mo., April 8.—Heavy demand for 
shingles has reduced the transit car supply to small 
proportions and further boosted the price, quotations 
this week ranging up to $2.55 for stars and $3.25 for 
clears, coast basis, tho most quotations ranged 5 to 
10 cents under those figures. Demand has widened 
out considerably and the east side, which has been 
stagnant several weeks, is again coming into the 
market. Southwestern yards are the heaviest buy- 
ers. City trade is good on account of the large 
amount of repair work under way. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 7.—The shingle market stead- 
ily gains strength. The present price in this mar- 
ket, Pacific coast base, is $3.20 for clears and $2.45 
for stars. 


New Orleans, La., April 7.—Cypress shingle is 
virtually unchanged. Stocks being depleted almost 
to the vanishing point, demand good and prices 
very firm. Cypress lath are selling well. Mi£ll 
stocks are beginning to shrink in volume and some 
mills are again limiting acceptances of lath orders 
to mixed cars. Prices are firm but unchanged. 





Boston, Mass., April 8.—Shingles and lath grow 
firmer every week, altho there has been no improve- 
ment in sales. The 1%-inch lath have now reached 
$4.75 to $5 and 14-inch $4.50 to $4.60. Limited pro- 
duction is the reason for the firm prices. White 
cedar extra shingles now sell at $5.15 to $5.40, usu- 
ally at $5.25, and clears are firm at $4.75 to $4.90. 
The various grades of red cedars remain firm, but 
the brands show a wide difference in quotations. 
The various brands sell at $5 to $5.22. Clapboards, 
in little demand, are firm at: Four-foot, $58 to $60; 
clears, $56 to $58. The furring market is dull but 
firmer owing’to a growing shortage, $37 being the 
bottom price for 2-inch. 


Baltimore, Md., April 7.—As prospects are im- 
proving for such construction as calls for shingles 
the sellers are not disposed to mark down quotations 
and even assert that when the inquiry sets in ad- 
vances may be expected. The stocks held here are 
small and there are no indications of large addi- 
tions. The lath market is well sustained and lath 
are in better demand than shingles. Dealers re- 
gard the outlook as promising. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—The shingle market is 
strong, because of lack of available supplies. The 
British Columbia mills have few shingles to offer, 
because of labor troubles. This adds to the demand 
for Washington shingles, which were already in 
scant supply. Hardly any transit cars are arriving 
and wholesalers are unable to fill their orders, tho 
these are not numerous. Extra clears are $4.76 
and stars $3.88. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 8.—Dealers re- 
port that prices are holding firm at quotations last 
given. No change in prices is expected as long as 
demand continues on the present basis, but there is 
not so much confidence in prices of fir, particularly 
on boards, which are showing signs of weakening. 
Shingles are coming thru froin the Coast in good 
supply, no difficulty being experienced in supply- 
ing the demand promptly. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 8.—Prices on shingles are 
stiffening, cedar being reported from some dealers 
as 15 cents higher at a little above $5, while there 
have been advances of 10 cents on pine and cypress 
to an average of $4.50. Lath are from 10 to 15 cents 
higher and the demand is more encouraging than 
at any other time this spring. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 9.—The demand for flour 
barrels is not very strong, though some mills find 
more sale than usual in straight cars of flour in 
wood. At present the supply of wheat available 
for milling is small and a scarcity is likely to exist 
until the next crop, so the buying of flour in barrels 
seems likely to start up again. Slack cooperage 
stocks at the mills are small. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

715 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

ht words of ordinary length make one 
ine. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











LUMBER & SHINGLE STORAGE. 
We have ample capacity for storing bone million feet of 


lumber and a ten car switch, centrally ated. Reasonable 
rates. Write LAYCOCK LUMBEI COMPANY, 
863 Eagle Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT 
In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 
aha 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest Lum 
ber Journal on Harth'’’ and get quick results all the time— 


it is a 

GooD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 

Send your advertisement 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 8. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 





MILLWORK MAN 
Competent at listing material from architects plans, taking 
measurements at buildings, billing into mill and detailing; 
one with experience on large as well as small jobs; for 
modern high grade | a in a live city. 
Address 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 





CPERENCED SECOND MAN 
For western South Dakota town of 2,000 population. Good 
salary and opportunity for advancement to capable man. 
State experience, references, salary expected and how soon 
you could come, in first letter. 
Address “KK, 2,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LUMBER BUYER 
Thoroughly reliable and competent lumber buyer with 
established acquaintance among Oregon and Washington 
manufacturers can secure position with active Portland 
wholesale firm. Must be good correspondent and com- 
petent to take full charge buying desk. Give full par- 
ticulars; all correspondence strictly confidential. 
Address “K. 16,’’ care American Lumberman.. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED Y. P. BUYER 
To cover Northern Louisiana and Arkansas for a large .Chi- 
cago wholesaler. Prefer man familiar with hardwoods also, 
State age, experienc e, salary wanted. 
Address “"K. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Must be experienced in lists and plans. None other need 
apply. Rare position for the right man. 
Address “K. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD GRADER 
Good ber and steady employment. 
CLARK & BOICE LUMBER CO., Jefferson, Texas. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO ENGINEER 
Steam and electrical sawmill plant. Also one planing mill 
foreman capable handling fast machines, yellow pine grad- 
ers and lath mill contractor. GERMAIN & BOYD LUMBER 
COMPANY, Atlanta, Louisiana. 
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YARD MANAGERS WANTED 


Manager wanted for a one yard town in southern Minne- 

sota; must be Norwegian and able to speak the language. 

Manager wanted for a three yard town in southern Min- 

nesota. 

Manager wanted for a two yard town in South Dakota; 

Catholic preferred. 

We want men who thoroughly understand the Retail Lum- 

ber Business and who have the ability to hold their own 

against strong competition. 
Address “<3, 21, ’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, LINE YARD MANAGERS 
For central Nebraska. Permanent positions for capable 
men. Preference given men experienced in implements. 
Must be hustlers, good credit men and collectors. Give 
details of experience, submit references, state age, salary 
expected and state reason for leaving last position in first 
letter otherwise ,no attention will be given applications. 
Address ‘‘H. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SECOND MEN WANTED 

For good yards in western South Dakota. Men who have 
the elit and ambition to develop into yard managers. 
Experience in carpentering and building desirable. ood 
salary and opportunity for advancement. State in first let- 
ter full particulars, references, salary asked, education, and 
how soon you could come. 

Address “‘H. 16,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
With long experience in yellow pine, both export and in- 
terior, wants position as manager, asst. manager or buyer 
for good wholesale concern. ighest references. 
BOX 68, Mobile, Ala. 


OAK FLOORING GRADERS 
Three experienced. 
Address 

















“H. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MANAGER 
That understands sawmill and manufacturing hardwood 
lumber that can invest from five to ten thousand dollars in 
a first-class hardwood proposition. Everything ready to 
start. 
Address “HY. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MARRIED MAN 
For retail lumber yard near Chicago; one who can take full 
charge if required. 

Address 








“H. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SETTER AND MAN 
To ride carriage in mill located in Northern Michigan, oper- 
ating the year round. Fast rig. 
Address “H. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood yard foreman for band mill in Mississippi—by 
a Memphis lumber | a 
Address C.K.P.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN FAMILIAR WITH 
Berlin No. 91 Planer, one able to take full charge and get 
results. Answer, giving references and salary desired. Fine 
location in Colorado. 
Address “FH. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE EXPERIENCED 
Man to take Lath Mill on contract; fine location in N. W. 
Colorado. Apply, stating experience and references, also 
price wanted. Address ‘‘H. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER EXPORT SALES 
Company conducting general export business has opening for 
capable man to take charge of lumber department. Prac- 
tical experience and established connections a requisite. Ref- 
erences and particulars necessary to pass on application re- 
quested in first letter. 

Address ‘“‘H. 41,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of Mardwood Moulding Department in Arkansas, near Mem- 
phis. State age, previous experience and salary desired, 
and gives references. 
Address ba 




















H. 42,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED EDGERMAN. 
For Clark edger, New York —— Position open April 18, 
BOX 153, Fulton Chain, N. Y. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS EDGERMAN 
For Mill cutting 50M per day; fine location, N. W. Colo- 
rado. State experience, references and wages wanted in 
first letter. Address ‘‘H. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED GRADERS. 
Two experienced graders familiar with Western White Pine 
rules; fine location in Colorado, and good wages. Give ref- 
erences in first letter. 
Address “HA. 6,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Young man who has both stenographic and bookkeeping 
experience in lumber business; who can take charge of 
office and assist in sales. By a Memphis hardwood concern. 
Good opening for right man, 
Address C.K.P.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED 
One who is familiar with ‘st estimates and plans. 
ress “K, 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















DRAUGHTSMAN 
Experienced at detailing millwork, billing to machines, and 
competent to follow up work in factory; must be first- 
class and full of pep; position in large, live city. 
ddress “K 28,’’ care American Lainberman. 


FACTORY BILL CLERK AND RETAIL MAN 
Capable of entering work to factory direct from plans and 
specifications. State experience. Position now open. 

AMERICAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARDMAN 
For retail lumber yard. Must be reliable and energetic. 
Address LL. I. SHRADER & CO., New Albany, Ind. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Sash and door man possessing executive ability for whole- 
sale sash and door house situated in Minneapolis. Duties 
will require thorough knowledge of the business. Some 
selling experience desirable, Give full particulars regarding 
experience, also state age, Excellent opportunity for right 
man. Address “K. 23,’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR—WE ARE LOOKING FOR A 
First-class man to assist in our estimating department. 
Must be thoroughly experienced and able to handle lumber 
and millwork bills without help, Don’t apply unless you’re 
good. dress ‘‘K. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER IN RURAL TOWN 
With good business. Experience, executive ability and 
salesmanship — a place for right man. DELHI 
LUMBER CO., Delhi, N. 


WANTED YOUNG 7 MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Familiar with yellow pine business. One capable of hand- 
ling sales in absence of manager. Good job for right man. 
— loop office. Address ‘‘H. 30,’’ care American Lum- 

rman. 

















WANTED—YOUNG SINGLE MEN 
As second men in lumber yards. ps aeinereones to learn the 
retail lumber business and secure advancement. If experi- 
enced state fully and submit references as to ability and 
character in hand writing. Indicate salary expected. Ad- 
dress ‘‘H. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED IN CHICAGO 
Experienced bookkeeper and office man by manufacturers of 
northern hardwoods and hemlock. State age, experience and 
salary wanted. 
Address “H. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER—FOR BRANCH YARD 
Near Pittsburgh. Must be a live wire. Give references, 
experience and salary expected. HILL TOP LUMBER CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN FOR RETAIL YARD 
In city in Northern Illinois, 50,000 ple. Must be able to 
handle men and secure results. Good salary and steady 
position to the right | ~ no other need apply. 

Address . 35, ** care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR OR FIGURER. 
pon ally country lists. Sash, doors, millwork, some lum- 
xperience desirable. Permanent. Good opportunity. 
"a dress “G. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MAN TO RUN AND KEEP UP 
A Clyde Skidder. In replying, state wages wanted, We 
have good schools and churches here, artesian water. It is 
a healthy place to live. Also commissary Manager. State 
salary wanted. WHITEWATER L EHR MPANY, 
Autaugaville, Ala. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Mill Superintendent for hardwood mill, Mag By ma- 
hogany in one of the a southern cities, tion is or 


manent and climate good 
Address Me a "* care American Lumberman. 
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